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Passenger Rate 
Cut by Western 


Southwestern Carriers File 
Objections to Decrease 


From 3.6 Cents to 2 
Cents Per Mile 


Reduction Based 
On Bus Competition | 


+ 


B. & O. Signifies Intention of 
Meeting Situation by Reduc- 
tion of Through Rates to 
Pacific Coast 


Protest against the St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway’s plan to reduce 
railway passenger coach fares on its 
lines and those of subsidiary compa- 
nies, effective Feb. 1, from 3.6 cents 
per mile to 2 cents per mile to meet 
bus competition, was filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
Jan. 13 by the Missouri Pacific, St. 
Louis Southwestern and Missour- 
Kansas-Texas railroads and their 
Texas subsidiaries. 

The southwestern carriers charged 
that if such reductions were allowed 
to become effective all railroads in 
that territory would be forced to re- 
duce their rates in order to meet the 
resulting competition. 

The Commission was asked to deny 
the proposed passenger rate reduction 
and. cancel the Frisco’s schedules pro- 
posing the change. 

Eastern Lines Follow 

Following close upon the protest of 
the southwestern lines against rate re- 
ductions of western carriers, the Balti- 
more & Ohio applied to the Commission, 
under section 6 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, for authority to put into 
effect, on less than the 30-day statutory 
notice, through rates from Washington, 
D. C., to California and other Pacific 
coast destinations. 

The B. & O. declared that since south- 
eastern roads proposed to put through 
rates into effect Jan. 15, applying. via 

lississippi gateways, and involving the! 
‘ower passenger rates west of these. 
points, it proposed to meet the competi- | 
tive situation at Washington, D. C., by 
similar action. The Chesapeake & Ohio, 
¥; was said, has signified its intention of 
following the lead of the B. & O., and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad has been no- 
tified. , 

The southwestern carriers protested 
against the Frisco’s proposed 2-cent fare, 
charging that such a reduction consti- 
tuted a horizontal reduction of 44.4 per 
cent in passenger coach fares. 

Many Common Points 

It was explained that the Frisco lines 
had many points in common with the 
lines of the protesting carriers, notably 
such cities as St. Louis, Dallas, Fort 
Worth, Wichita, Memphis, Oklahoma 
City, and others. 

If the proposed schedules are allowed 
to become effective, it was said, similar 
reductions will be forced upon the lines 
‘*f the protestants and other carriers 
operating in the same territory. During 
the first 10 months of 1930, the protest- 
ing petition stated, local‘passenger reve- 
nues from traffic in this territory 
amounted to $4,317,718.94 for the Mis- 
































































souri Pacific; $2,426,986.82 for the 
“Katy” and $462,954 for the “Cotton 
Belt.” “Assuming 50 per cent of this 


revenue ran to coach traffic,” said the ap- 
plication, “it would be necessary to in- 
crease coach travel 80 per cent to secure 
total gross revenues that accrued during 
the 10 months period of 1930 under 
present rates.” This increase in coach 
traffic was declared to be impossible. 
“On the basis of 2 cents per mile, some 
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uying in America 


By Army Provided 


Restriction to Appropriation 
Measure Passes House 


Restriction of War Department pur- 
chases largely to articles made from raw 
materials grown in the United States is 
required in an amendment. written by 
the House into the War Depyrtment ap- 
propriation bill (H. R. 155.3) on Jan, 
13. The amendment, agreed |to in Com- 

mittee of the Whole, during the cen- 

sideration’ of the Army measure, makes 
certain. exceptions, including rubber and 
articles bought for experimental pur- 
poses. The vote on the amendment was 
62 to 13, adopted while the House was 
sitting in Committee of the Whole. 
The original amendment regarding 
*‘ yaw materials was offered by Repre- 
sentative Collins (Dem.), of Meridian, 

Miss., and required that the War .De- 

partment be required to buy only that 

furniture which is made from lumber 
grown in the United States. Mr. Collins 
said this is the largest furniture item 
that manufacturers are allowed. to bid 
ou, and such an amendment would aid 
the growing lumber industry of this 

country. s 

Representative Barbour objected to 
both the amendment and the substitute 
on the grounds that it would interfere 
with th eactivities of the Department, 
and that certain things could be bought 
more advantageously in foreign countries 
than in the United States under certain 

conditions. f 

Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York, in supporting the amendment, 

id that it is unwise to purchase food- 

Grins for the Army from Australia and 

other foreign countries, as now being 

done in buying butter, beef and other 
Bioodstufts in Hawaii and the Canal Zone. 
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Is Lowest in Thirteen Years 


Line Protested Reports Received From 81 Cities Show Rate of 11.9 Per 
100,000 Population as Compared With 12.6 
For 61 Cities During Last Year 





HE health record of 1930 sur- 

passed all previous marks in es- 
tablishing a new low for the urban 
mortality rate, according to informa- 
tion furnished Jan. 13 by the Division 
of Vital Statistics of the Census Bu- 
reau. Reports received from 81 cities, 
it was stated, reveal a death rate of 
11.9 per 100,000 population as com- 
pared with a rate of 12.6 (for 61 
cities) for the previous year. (The 
annual summary for 1930 appears on 
page 11.) 

The following additional informa- 
tion was also furnished by the Di- 
vision: 

The best health years previous to 
the year just ended were 1921 and 
1927. These years showed mortality 


rates of 12 and 12.3 per 100,000, re- 
spectively, The tabulations only go 
back as far as 1918, the year of the 


influenza epidemic, which shows a rate 
of 19.6, the highest recorded. 


In 1918 the number of cities from 
which the table is generally compiled 
was 46 whereas in 1930 the number 
was 81. However, the comparison is 
made on the basis of rates per 100,- 
000, and gives a rather fair presenta- 
tion in the-matter of health index. 

Comparative urban mortality rates 
(per 100,060) for the past 13 years 
follows: 1930, 11.9; 1929, 18; 1928, 
13; 1927, 12.3; 1926, 13.2; 1925, 12.6; 
1924, 12.5; 1928, 15; 1922, 12.5; 1921, 
12; 1920, 13.8; 1919, 14:3; 1918, 19.6. 





House Defeats Motion Immigration Measure 


To Accept Senate's 
Food Loan Proposal 


Conferees Are Appointed by 
Both Bodies to Adjust 
Differences on Drought 
Relief Measure 


The drought relief appropriation reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 447) appropriating 
$45,000,000 -for relief of drought and 


|storm sufferers, was sent to conference 


by the House on Jan. 13 by a vote of 
352 to 4, with three voting present. Ef- 
forts to concur in the so-called Caraway 
amendment of the Senate, which added 
$15,000,000 to the measure for food to 
the $45,000,000 as passed by the Hoase, 
and to permit inclusion of cities as well 
as rural areas in the use of the relief 
funds, failed. altogether. 


The Senate immediately agreed to the 
request of the House for a conference, 
upon receipt of formal notification of 
House action. . Senator Jones (Rep.), of 
Washington; Senator Smoot’ Rep.), of 
Utah, and Senator Harris (Dem.), of 
Gevrgia, were named as the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


There were three roll calls in the 
course of the approximately two hours 
of consideration by the House. First, a 
vote came when Representative Snell 
(Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y., Chairman of 
the House Committee on Rules, moved 
to the previous question on the special 
rule he presented for that Committee, 
taking the resolution from. the Speaker’s 
table, disagreeing to the Senate amend- 
ments and asking for a conference with 
the Senate. The question carried by a 
vote of 215 to 148. The minority 
leader, Representative Garner (Dem.), 
of Uvalde, Tex., then demanded a roll 
call on the question of adoption of the 
rule. The rule was adopted, 353 to 4, 
sending the measure to conference to 
adjust differences between the two 
Houses over the Senate amendments. 


Conferees Appointed 


On the roll call on adoption of the 
rule, the four voting against the rule 
were: Representatives Huddleston 
(Dem.), of Birmingham, Ala.; La- 
Guardia (Rep.), of New York City; 
Black (Dem.), of New York City; and 
Connery. (Dem.), of Lynn, Mass. The 
three voting present were: _ Representa- 
tives Howard (Dem.), of Columbus, 
Nebr.; Kvale (Farmer-Labor), of Ben- 
s0n, Minn.; and Sabath (Dem.), of Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

_ As soon as the rule sending the resolu- 

tion to conference was adopted, Repre- 
sentative LaGuardia moved that the 
House conferees be instructed to concur 
in the Senate amendment providing for 
food distribution with an amendment 
eliminating “all limitations as to classes, 
occupation, or residence of persons” en- 
titled to receive the food provided for in 
the Senate amendment... Representative 
Snell immediately made a point of order 
against it, saying that it was seeking to 
obtain by indirection what could not be 
obtained by direction. The objection was 
sustained by the Speaker, Representative 
Longworth. 

Representative McClintic (Dem.), of 
Snyder, Okla., moved that the conferees 
on the part of the House be instructed 
to concur with the Senate’s amendment 
$15,000,000. His motion, on a roll call, 
was defeated by a vote of 134 to 215. 
The-Speaker then appointed the House 
conferees, Representatives Wood (Rep.), 
of La Fayette, Ind.; Cramton (Rep.), of 
Lapeer, Mich.; Wason (Rep.), of Nashua, 
‘J 
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Is Sent to Committee 


Proposals for a two-year prohibition of 
immigration embodied in the resolution 
(S. J. Res. 207), by Senator Reed (Rep.), 
of Pennsylvania, were turned over to a 
subcommittee for consideration Jan. 13 by 
the Senate Committee on Immigration. 


The subcommittee is composed of Sena- 
tors Reed, Johnson (Rep.), of California, 
and Copeland (Dem.), of New: York. 

Opinion was expressed in the whole 
Committee that some changes in lan- 
guage in the bill might be advisable, and 
the subcommittee was charged with the 
work of making such alterations as ap- 
peared advisable. 


County Limit for lowa 


Bank Offices Advised 


Plan Would Permit Units to 
Serve Communities Lack- 
ing Adequate Facilities 





“State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Jan. 13. 


County wide multiple office banking 
to.serve communities without banking 
facilities was suggested to the Iowa Leg- 
islature as a.subject for their: consid- 
eration, by the outgoing Governor, John 


Hammill, in his biennial message, Jan. 
13. Governor Hammill stated that he 
was not advocating branch banking, now 
prohibited by the Iowa law, but “offices” 
only, where deposits might be accepted 
and checks paid; loans to be made only 
at the parent bank. 


Governor Hammill’s suggestion for ad- 
ditional offices of State chartered banks 
follows in full text: 


Many of our smaller communities, in 
which banks have closed, being unable 
to support a regular bank, are asking 
for some kind of banking accommoda- 
tions. The feasibility should be consid- 
cred of permitting State incorporated 
banks to open up offices (not' branches, 
for the Iowa law already prohibits 
branch banking) in those communities 
that do not have any banking facilities. 
If such a policy is adopted, no office 
Should be opened in any town having a 
bank, and if a bank is organized in a 
town where an office might have been 
established, the office should then be dis- 
continued. The State Banking Depart- 
ment and the State Banking Board 
should administer and prescribe rules 
and regulations under which such offices 
might be opened: and conducted—the 
operations thereof to be confined to the 
work of accepting deposits, paying 
checks, and any other necessary clerical 
work. All loans should be made at the 
parent bank and the office should be re- 
stricted to the county in which the par- 
ent bank is located. 


Senate Hearings Scheduled 
In Federal Bank Inquiry 


Announcement was made orally from 
the office of Senator Glass (Dem.), of 
Virginia, Jan. 13 that the subcommittee 
of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee will begin its hearings Jan. 
19 in its investigation into the Federal 
Reserve and National banking systems. 

At this time, it was announced, John 
W. Pole, Comptroller of the Currency, 
and Eugene Meyer, Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, will testify. Sen- 
ator Glass is chairman of the subcom- 
mittee which will conduct the inquiry. 





Popularity of Saddle Horses _ 
Found to Be Growing Steadily 


THE steady growth in popularity of 

horses for recreation resulted in 
rapid expansion of the horse industry 
even during the depression year of 
1930, when pricey for these animals 
were near the highest levels on rec- 
ord, J. O. Williams, in charge of the 
horse and mule section of the Buredy 
of Animal Industry, stated orally 
Jan. 13. 

The number of saddle horses in the 
United States now is undoubtedly the 
largest in history, Mr. Williams said. 
It is estimated that the total of horses 
used for recreation in the country is 
about 200,000, and the number is grow- 
ing materially year by year, in con- 
trast with the tendency in the field 
of work animals where the number has 
been declining. Prices reached an all- 








time high record olny a few months 
ago, Mr, Williams said, followed by a 
slight declining tendency. The follow- 
ing information also ‘Was given orally 
by Mr. Williams. 

One indication of the large number 
of saddle horses in the country is a 
recent statement: by a large saddle 
company that it is producing more 
saddles than ever before. 
_ Polo playing is increasing rapidly 
in popularity, and sales of horses for 
this purpose has become one of the 
principal oytlets for light horses from 
the western States. 

“Dude ranches,” where the city 
dweller may go to live the life of a 
cowboy without its discomforts, are 
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Now More Rapid | 


Deportations for Half Year 
Exceed Previous Period by | 
More Than 400 


EPORTATION of aliens found un- 
lawfully in the United States dur- 
ing the first half of the 1931 fiscal year 
(the last six months of 1930) exceeded 
by approximately 400 the deportations 
during the same period of the 1930 
fiscal year, it was stated orally Jan. 13 
by Harry E. Hull, Commissioner Gen- 
eral of the Bureau of Immigration, 
Department of Labor. 

Expulsion ef undesirable aliens from 
this country is now taking place at the 
rate of 1,400 or 1,500 a month, which 
indicates that this year’s total of de- 
portations may exceed those of the 
1930 fiscal year, Mr. Hull said. Dur- 
ing the last fiscal year 16,631 -aliens 
found unlawfully in the United States | 
were disposed of under formal war- | 
rants of deportation as compared with | 
12,908 for the previous year. Further 
information made available at the La- 
bor Department follows: 

While it is difficult to say or esti- 
mate with much certainty, how many 
aliens will be deported this year, indi- 
cations are that the total will exceed 


J 
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Number of Licensed 
Aircraft and Pilots 
Increased in Year 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 


More Than 15,000 Certified 
To Operate Planes at Be- 
ginning of 1931, Says 
Commerce Department 


| 


Substantial growth occurred in 1930 
in the number of licensed pilots, li- 
censed aircraft, and licensed mechanics, 
Col.. Clarence M. Young, the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics, 
announced. Jan. 13. 4 

Department of . Commerce records 
show that.on Jan. 1, 1931, there were 385 
licensed «women pilots included in the 
15,280° holders” of pilots” ‘Ticéensés, 
Young pointed out, while the group of 
8,993 licensed: mechanics included five 
women. 

In addition to the 7,354 aircraft for 
which departmental licenses have been 
issued, there were 2,464 unlicensed air- 
craft in the country at the start of 1931, 
the Assistant Secretary stated. Illinois 
had the most unlicensed planes, statis- 
tics compiled by the Aeronautics Branch 
showed, while New York was second and 
California third. 

The number of licensed planes _ in- 
creased last year, the Branch’s statistics 
showed, while the number of unlicensed 
planes decreased. The decrease in unli- 
censed ships was greater than the gain 
in properly registered craft, Col. Young 
pointed out. The announcement follows 
in full text: 


There were 16,280 pilots, 7,354 air- 
craft and 8,993 mechanics holding active 
Department of Commerce licenses on 
Jan. 1, 1931, according to a study just 
completed by the Aeronautics Branch 
of the Department. Each of these classi- 
fications had seen substantial growth 
since Jan, 1, 1930, on which date there 
were 10,215 licensed pilots, 6,685 licensed 
aircraft and 7,624 licensed mechanics. 

While the number of licensed aircraft 
at the first of this year was greater by 
669 than on Jan. 1 last year, the number 
of unlicensed aircraft decreased 691 or 
from 3,155 to 2,464. The-~inerease of 
licensed pilots amounted to 5,065 in the 
12-month perjod, and in the number of 
mechanics, to 1,369. 

_Among the 15,280 persons who held 
pilots’ licenses at the beginning of the 
new year were 385 women, of whom 
85 were transport, 50 limited commer- 
cial, and 297 private pilots. The group 
of licensed mechanics included 5 women. 

The State of New York, the study 
shows, had the greatest number of li- 
censed and unlicensed aircraft, 1,213. 
California was second, with 1,195, and 
Illinois third, with 677. The same order 
obtained with respect to licensed planes 
alone, New York having 1,022, Califor- 
nit 1,013, and Illinois 485. Illinois, how- 
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New York Harbor 
Lines Are Approved 











Work Will Inyolve Expenditure 
Of $75,000,000 


Construction work involving an expen- 


diture of $75,000,000 will result from the 
modification of the established harbor 
lines along the Hudson River on the 
New York and New Jersey sides which 
has been approved by the Secretary of 
War, Patrick J. Hurley, the Department 
of War announced .on Jan. 13, 

At the same.time, Secretary Hurley 
approved the modification of the pier- 
head line along the Hudson River on the 
New Jersey side which, with the modi- 
fication of the harbor lines along the 
Hudson River, will enable New York 
City and Jersey City to erect piers to 
accommodate trans-Atlantic liners of the 
1,000-foot class, it: was stated. 

Text of Statement 

The statement follows in full text: 

The Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hur- 
ley, has approved the recommendation 
of the Chief of Engineers, Maj. Gen. 
Lytle Brown, that the established harbor 
lines along the Hudson River between 
| West 23rd Street and West 12ist Street 
|on the New York side, and between 16th 
| Street, Hoboken, and Vreeland Terrace, 
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Proclamation Issued Calling 


‘Emergency Reserve 


the 


‘Contributions for 
Red Cross Work, 


For at Least $10,000,000 
To Carry on Relief in 
Drought Sections 


Fund Is Insufficient 


Situation Not Only Involves 
Farmers But Affects Vil- 
lages, He Says, in Request- 
ing Generous Support 





President Hoover as President of the 
United States and as President of the 
American Red Cross issued a proclama- 
tion Jan. 13 calling upon his “fellow 
countrymen” to contribute at least $10,- 
000,000 to enable the Red Cross to 
carry to completion its program of relief 
in the. drought-stricken areas of the 
country. 

The President explained in his appeal 
that the Red Cross’ emergency reserve 
fund was not sufficient to meet the in- 
creased demapds for relief in the drought 
area and smaller areas in the 21 drought 
States during the present Winter. 

In commenting orally upon the situa- 
tion, President Hoover said that the 
problem in the drought area and in cer- 
tain rural areas was also a problem of 
the general depression. It is not alone 
a problem of the farmers, the President 
stated, but involves the reactive effect 
upon villages, and especially villages 
with small communities from the de- 
pression and the drought. This neces- 
sitates that the Red Cross provide serv- 
ice beyond purely agricultural relief, 
he said. 

: Cooperation Planned 

The Red Cross has now been organized 
in cooperation with the Department of 
Agriculture, the President continued, 
so that there will be a complete inter- 
locking oftheir committeesset up over 
the entire drought region. Therefore, 
the President said, there can be no fail- 
ure for the care of everyone in the 
drought area who is in need of such care. 

The amount needed is uncertain, the 
President explained, but it has been 


placed at $10,000,000 which seems at) 


the moment to. be adequate to care for 
the problem of relief. 


The proclamation follows in full text: 

To My Fellow Countrymen: ‘There 
must be a very material increase in the 
resources of the American. Red Cross 
to enable it to bear the burden which 
it has undertaken in the drought area 
and smaller communities over 21 States 
during this Winter. Within the last 10 
days: the Red Cross has had to increase 
the rate of expenditures to an amount 
greater than during the entire preced- 
ing four months. 

The American Red Cross’ is the Na- 
tion’s sole agency for relief in such a 
crisis; it is meeting the demand and 


must continue to do so during the re-; 


mainder of the Winter. 
Reserve Not Sufficient 


The disaster reserve of the Red Cross 
which was pledged to this emergency 


last August is not sufficient to meet| 


the increased demands. It is imperative 
in the view of the experienced directors 
of the Red Cross that a minimum of at 
least $10,000,000 be contributed to carry 
the relief program to completion. 


The familiarity of this situation, due 
to months of press reports of its prog- 
ress, should not blind us to the fact 
that it is an acute emergency, nor dull 
our active sympathies toward our fellow- 
countrymen who are in actual want and 
in many cases will lack the bare neces- 
sities of life unless they are provided for, 
As President of the United States and 
preeaeer of the American Red Cross, 
therefore, appeal to our people to con- 
tribute promptly and most generously 
in order that the suffering of thousands 
of our fellow-countrymen may be pre- 
vented.. I am doing so with supreme 
confidence that in the face of this great 
humanitarian need your response will 


be immediate. 
HERBERT HOOVER. 
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Urban Mortality Rate in 1930 Alien Expulsions _|Pyesident Ask 


Study of Bus Bill 


Extended in Senate 


Subcommittee Is Named to 
Investigate Proposed 
Legislation 


PPOINTMENT of a subcommittee 

of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce “to thrash out the 
problems” in the bus bill. (H. R. 
10288) was announced Jan. 13. by 
Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
Chairman of the Committee and spon- 
sor of the bill. 

The full Committee had made four 
attempts to reach an agreement as to 
procedure on the bill since it was re- 
committed by the Senate prior to 
the Christmas recess. Varying opin- 
ions continued to appear, Senator 
Couzens said, and there was little or 


66'HERE is a vast benefit in 
bringing the Government a 


people a little closer to Govern- 
ment.” 


closer to the people, and the 


—Warren G. Harding, 
esident of the United States, 
1921—1923 
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More Prohibition 
Agents Needed, 
Says Mr. Mitchell | 


Attorney General Informs 
House Subcommittee That 
Increased Force Is Nec- 
essary for Enforcement 


Check Is Desired 
On Large Violations 





no prospect of any tangible results 
being ‘accomplished, so the appoint- 
ment of a subcommittee was adopted. 

The members of the subcommittee 
are: Senators Hastings, of Delaware, 
chairman, and Kean, of New Jersey, 
and -Brookhart, of Iowa (Reps.), and 
Berkley, of Kentucky, and Dill, of 
Washington (Dems.). 


United-States Holds 


| Its Lead in Exports 


To South America 


Extra Trade Promotion Be- 
cause of English Efforts 
Unnecessary at Present, 

. Mr. Lamont Says 


The Secretary of Commerce, Robert 
' P.’ Lamont, declared orally Jan. 13 that 
he does not consider it necessary at this 
time to initiate any unusual trade promo- 
tion activities to maintain markets in 
| Argentina and Latin America as a result 
of British endeavors to stimulate trade 
there. 

While attaching some value to the vis-. 
its of foreign dignitaries in the effort to 
promote trade, Mr. Lamont said he was 
confides that thé United States’. share 
of the trade’in South America would be 
maintained. Argentine business will go 
to whatever country can offer the best 
| service, he said. 

As long as American manufacturers 
continue to offer these advantages, there 
lis little likelihood of any substantial 
change in the situation. 

Definite advantages of price, quality 
and service will continue to insure the 
United States’ share in Latin American 
trade and there is little likelihood of any 
immediate substantial change in the 
situation, according to an oral statement 
Jan. 13 by George J. Eder, Chief of the 
Latin American Section, Division of Re- 
gional Information, Department of Com- 
merce. 

Foreign efforts to capture South 
American trade now going to the United 
States must depend on the ability of 
foreign producers to meet successfully 
the competition offered in those fields in 
which the United States has specialized 
and which have accounted for the bulk 
of the increased exports to the Latin 
American nations. These fields include 
automobiles, agricultural and industrial 
machinery, motion pictures, etc., in which 
America commands a leading position. 

According to estimates of the Divi- 
sion, the United States continued to 
maintain approximately the same pro- 
portion of South American trade during 
i930 as in the previous year, despite in- 
creasing efforts from foreign countries 
to invade this market. Regarding ex- 
lensive activities on the part of other 
;countries to increase their business in 
South America, Mr. Eder said: 

“I do not believe that American busi- 
ness men need be unduly apprehensive 
regarding the efforts which foreign coun- 
tries are supposed to be making to regain 
their position in South American trade. 
As a matter of fact, Europe has lost 
very little of her. South American trade 
to the United States. Unfortunately, 
South American statistics are incomplete, 
the latest complete statistics available 
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(Signed) 
Better Outlook 
Revealed in 


HE business outlook in Spain, 
Japan, Canada, Australia, Argen- 
tina and Brazil appears more hopeful 
in view ‘‘of ‘favorable developments 
while conditions in China, British In- 
dia, Norway, and the Philippines show 
continued .weakness, the Department 
of Commerce. announced Jan. 13 in 
reporting on the week’s developments. 
Conditions in China have ben ham- 
pered by the further fall in the price 
of -silver, the Department reports, 
_and the depression is beginning to be 
felt in Denmark. The announcement 
follows in full text: 

Favorable and unfavorable factors 
in reports to the Department of Com- 
merce from foreign countries during 
the the past week approximately bal- 
ance. ‘In Spain, the outlook has be- 
come more favorable, owing to the 
steady betterment of the trade bal- 
ance and the effectiveness {at least, 
temporarily) of preliminaries to stabi- 
lization. , 

In Japan, business leaders are satis- 
fied that ithe progress made last year 
in financial-and industrial readjust- 
ments placed the country in a position 
to take advantage of any amelioration 


ssh aaa, 
bre 


for Business 
Some Countries 


In Canada, the 
the 
re- 
in- 


of world conditions. 
tone is more optimistic, although 
only actual change has been the 
sumption of operations after the 
ventory season. 

In Australia, a bright spot in the 
otherwise unfavorable situation is the 
activity of wool market clearances, 
although there has been no apprecia- 
ble gain in prices. An inclination to- 
ward greater hopefulness in Argentira 
is based on the favorable weather for 
crops and livestock. In Brazil, a 
slightly stronger demand for foreign 
merchandise may possibly indicate im- 
proved local conditions. 

Denmark is now beginning to feel 
the depression, especially because of 
declining export prices. There was a 
steady weakening during the latter 
part of 1930 in Norwegian export in- 
dustries and no immediate improve- 
ment is indicated. The further silver 
price decline has greatly hampered 
business in China. British Indian for- 
eign trade is weak with prices still 
declining. In the Philippines, trade is 
still somewhat more than seasonally 





has occurred, 


dull, although no further weakening | 


State Attitude Complicates Fed- 
eral Efforts in Nearby Terri- 
tory, He Tells Representa- 
tive Tinkham 


Five hundred additional prohibi- 
tion agents, proposed in the four De- 
partment appropriation bill reported 
to the House Jan. 13, makes a total 
of approximately 2,000 of these men 
to meet the need of Federal prohibi-’ 
tion enforcement, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, William D. Mitchell, told a 
House appropriations subcommittee. 
in charge of that measure, at an. 
executive session hearing made pub- 
lic Jan. 18. (A summary of the bill is 
printed on page 1.) 

The Committee made the following” 
information available: 


“IT do not think there can be any 
difference of opinion about the fact that 
there are a great many violations of the 
prohibition law,” the Attorney General 
testified. “There are large commercial 
violations that are not brought to book. 
I do not think there can be any differ= 
ence of opinion about the fact that judg- 
ing from what we all know of the situa- 
tion we need at least 500 additional pro 
hibition agents. We cannot reasonably 
absorb and train more than 500 new 
agents in our force in the coming fiscal 
year. We are trying to improve the 
quality of the force, to improve their 
efficiency and their ability to do their 
work promptly economically, and in such 
@ way as to avoid criticism.” » 

- Enforcement Organization Reviewed 

The Attorney. General said that the 
Department of Justice has three classes 
of investigatots—first the special agents, 
highly trained and able men, who han- 
dle the big conspiracy cases; second, the 
next grade men, the investigators who 
do similar work, and, third, the prohi- 
bition agents. An investigator, he ex- 
plained, takes the material fed in by 
the prohibition agents and he sees the 
leads that come from it; follows up these 
leads, and produces the larger conspir- 
acy cases of more widespread character. 
The Department at present, he said, has 
for every 14 prohibition agents one in- 
vestigator, which is a good working rae 
tio, he added. “If you add 500 prohibi- 
tion agents” (which the bill provides), 
he said, “you would have to add some- 
thing like 35 investigators.” 

One of the large items in the program 
proposed by the Department of Justice, 
he said, is for 12 chiefs of permit sec- 
tions and 48 investigators, 35 of whom 
can be accounted for by the increase in 
prohibition agents and the necessity of 
maintaining the relative strength of 
these branches of the service. These 
chiefs of permit sections and some of 
the investigators are needed to do the 
Department’s work in checking over the 
granting of permits in the industrial 
field. 

Guards Against Deficit 


Mr. Mitchell said the prohibition agent 
increase is “the keystone of this whole 
request,” because “unless we reduce our 
activities between now and July 1, next, 
or get some supplemental appropriation 
or deficiency appropriation, we will run 
$60,000 in the red.” He said he would 
later ask for-the supplemental appro< 
priation for this year. Of the 500 addi- 
tional proposed in the bill, he said the 
Department plans to put 130 of them to 
work before July 1 and the rest almost 
at once after that date. 

Representative Tinkham (Rep.), of 
Column 4.] 





[Continued on Page 6, 


Soviet Fur Control 


Is Declared U nlikely 


Commerce Bureau Points te 
Large Domestic Output 


Published statements that Russig 
would try to obtain a monopoly in the 
world’s fur business by stopping exports 
|of undressed furs appear not to be well 
founded, as the country said to be the 
largest buyer of Russian fur is the 
| United States, which has considerable 
|domestic fur supplies, it was stated 
orally Jan. .13 at the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce. 

This country, it was pointed out, pro- 
duced manufactured fur goods ‘worth 
around $277,000,000 in 1929, while the 
value of the raw material was $176,000,- 
000, including such items as silks for 
lining. During the year Russia supsies 
this country directly with about $4,000,- 
000 worth of undressed furs, while total 
imports of such furs aggregated about 
| $108,000,000, 

Further information made available at 
the Bureau follows: 

Russia in 1929 exported dréssed and 
undressed furs valued at approximately — 
| 109,000,000 rubles, or $54,500,000. Ex- | 
ports directly to the United States 7 
reached about 12,000,000 rubles, or $6,- 
/ 000,000. While the amount cannot S 


|determined, a considerable quantity 
| [Continued on Page 6, Column 7%] 





| Russian fur reaches the United 
|through Germany and England, 
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Westal Measure Which Now 
Goes to Senate Permits 
Country to Enter Inter- 
national Union © 


“eo 
as 





. The House Jan. 13 passed by a vote 
“of 185 ayes to 34 nays the Vestal copy- | 
Yieht bill (H. R. 12549) amending and | 
consolidating the acts respecting copy- | 
right and permitting the United States 
fo enter the International Copyright 
Union. The bill now goes te the Senate. | 

Representatives Busby (Dem.), of| 
Houston, Miss., and Stafford (Rep.), of 
Milwaukee, Wis., led the opposition to 
the measure during its consideration in 
ihe House, both of these members offer- 
ing numerous amendments, several of 
“which were adopted along with numer- 
‘ous Committee amendments. 


«The reading of the bill for amend- 





ments, which was begun during the lat-| alleviate the situation, he said, to give| changing, so that one end of the 
d session of the|confidence that more can be accom-|js tipping a little bit up and the other | 


ter part of the secon 
present Congress, was completed at the | 
«lose of the day Jan. 12, but the vote) 
6n the measure with adopted amend- | 


ments was withheld until the beginning| no one can yet prophesy with accuracy|beam are so directed as to neutralize | 
(A discus-| just when a boom is going to break or/ each other. The delicate balance may be 


sof the session on Jan. 13. ( 
sion of the provisions of the bill, as out-| 
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Food Provision: * 


Made to Control Depression In Drought Loan 





er Understanding of Factors That Destroy Business 


Balance Is Aim of Study, According to Secretary 
Of President’s Emergency Committee 





Better understanding ‘of the forces; 
that destroy economic ig the only 
way in which the extreme changes in 
business conditions can be controlled, 
Edward Eyre Hunt; *secretary sof the 
President’s: /Emerget Committee for 
Employment, _ declare: %in an. address 
Jan, 13. ‘ 


Mr. Hunt's “@ ‘was, delivered by 
radio from Wash D. over the |! 
National Broadcasting y network | 


and was giventénder the auspices of the |f 


National Leagne: of Women Voters. _ 

The Committee is continuing its studies | 
of economic trends, giving particular at- 
tention to developments since 1928, and| 
believes a clearer insight into the forces 
now operating will contribute to the in- 
fluencing of unbalanced relationships. | 
In the present depression, Mr. Hunt said, 
certain measures have been taken which 
were not characteristic of previous de-| 
pressions. Sufficient has been done to 








plished. Mr. Hunt’s address follows in 
full text: 


Our economic knowledge is such that) 


just when a slump is going to end. The 


lem is to develop in this country a tech- 
nique of economic balance. We are tra- 
ditionally a nation of extremists. We 
possess vast natural resources and are 
wasteful in. using them. We have a 
phenomenally high rate of accident and 
crime—the highest @mong civilized na- 
‘tions. We carry to extremes the swings 
of prosperity and depression. But in the 
ast decade certain countervailing ten- 
@encies have emerged. Our campaigns 
conservation, wiser utilization, and 
elimination of waste, such slogans as 
“safety first” and “law enforcement,” 
and in the field of economics, the em- 
phasis on stabilization—all these have 
made headway against our traditional 
attitudes. 

Perhaps I can picture the national 
economy as one of the common play- 
things of childhood—a seesaw. In this 
case the seesaw is never still. Forces on 


beam 
a little bit down at any given moment. 


Yet there may be a rough equilibrium if 
the forces acting on the two ends of the 


preserved if we know what the forces 


lined by its sponsors, appears in the is-| economic weather is predictable but not} are and how they may be influenced. 


sue of Jan. 13.) 
Little Change Made 


Representative Vestal (Rep.), of An-| 
derson, Ind., author of the bill and| 
ehairman of the House Committee on) 
‘Patents, which was in charge of the} 
bill, stated that none of the amend-} 
ments included in the measure as it was) 
passed by the House materially changes | 
the measure as reported out of the Com- | 

ittee. | 
. One of the adopted amendments would | 
“provide that there shall be no charge for | 
royalty where radio sets are not used 
for any other purpose than incidental to} 


with any high degree of accuracy as to 
the timing. We should not think much 
of a weather prophet who told us that 
it is going to rain, but could not tell us| 
whether the rain will come today, to- 
morrow, next week or next month. That 
is the dilemma of the economist. He) 
knows that booms precede slumps. He 
knows that booms are dangerous and| 
that slumps bring in their train cruel 
suffering and misery for millions. He| 
knows that if it is raining today 
weather will clear some time, but when? | 

I know of no way in which to increase | 
our knowledge and hence our influence | 


over economic conditions except by hard, | 


“the entertainment. “In other words,” it | | 


Constant Threats 
To Economic Balance 
That ‘is the most significant thing 


| which, one, of) President Hoover's com-| Representative Wood 


mittees—the Committee on Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes—has pointed out, and 
which it is new pursuing further. I was 
secretary of that Committee. We pointed 
out certain forces which can destroy 


the | economic balance. We listed, for exam- | 


ple—eight months before the crash in 
the stock market—the withdrawal of 
money from industry and its use in 
speculation; we mentioned the waste of 


natural resources; we pointed to the} 


Plan Is Rejected 


Conferees Appointed : by 
House to Adjust Differ- 
ences on Senate’s Amend- 
ment to Relief Measure 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

N. H.; Byrns (Dem.), of | Nashville, 
Tenn.; and Buchanan (Dem.), of Bren- 
ham, Tex. 

Later in the House, during considera- 
tion of the War Department appropria- 
tion bill, Representative MeClintic told 
the House that he had: received a tele- 
| gram from two newspapers in Oklahoma, 
|independent politically, urging him to 
| continue the fight.for the $15,000,000 ap- 
| propriation for food, as written into the 
resolution by the Senate. The telegram 
stated that the people of that section 
felt that they should first try to raise 
funds for relief at home before contribut- 


|both sides of the balance are always! ing to the Red Cross. 


Representative Chindblom (Rep.), of 
| Chicago, Ill., said that he did not think 
janyone should assail the Red Cross, 
| President Hoover dr Judge John Barton 
Payne, and that the attitude expressed 
in the telegram was not the attitude of 
the country in general. 


When Mr. Snell brought up the rule 
and moved its adoption he told the 
House that this rule would send the reso- 
lution to conference, and that it would 
|do exactly what the chairman of the 
|House Committee on Appropriations, 
| (Rep.), of La 
Fayette, Ind., has tried to do on previous 
occasions by unanimous consent. It 
| 





takes no rights away from any Member 
| of the House, he said. 
Rule Is Favored: 

Representative Garner, minority 
leader, said he favored the rule, but that 
he wanted the House to have the priv- 
ilege of considering the Senate amend- 
ment with opportunity for Members to 


is explained. by Representative Reid | 
(Rep), of Aurora, Ill, author of the} 
amendment, “a hotel has a receiving set) 
~and makes a service charge, or if a serv- | 
fice charge is made in any other way, the | 
author would get his royalty.” This was | 
the only major amendment agreed to on 
June 28, 1930, which was left in the bill! 
as it finally passed the House. : | 
During the reading of the bill for | 
amendments Jan. 12 an amendment was | 
adopted striking out the section provid- | 
ing that in the case of posthumous work | 
the term of copyright shall be 50 years. | 
A Committee amendment also agreed 
to would provide the term of any copy- 
right in existence would not be less than 
56 vears. 
"Upon agreement by the House to an 
amendment offered by Representative 
Clark (Rep.), of Baltimore, Md., the fol-| 
lowing section was stricken from the bill: 
“Section 27. The Supreme Court of the 
United States shall prescribe such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary for | 
practice and procedure in any action, 
suit or proceeding instituted for infringe- 
ment under.the provisions of this act.” 
Includes Piano Rolls 


Another amendment ‘included in the 
,bill as it passed, struck out a section 
which would eliminate from classes of | 
matter recognized as subject to copy- 
right phonographic records, perforated 
rolls and similar contrivances which me- 
chanically record sounds for purposes 
other than public performance, exhibi- 
tion or transmission. 

Another of the amendments adopted | 
“was that imposing a fine on persons who 
wilfully and maliciously take over 
anything already copyrighted for per- 
sonal gain. 

A large part of the debate on the bill 
was centered on section 9, on the assign- 
ment of copyright, and section 12, on the 
term of the copyright protection. The 
Committee when it had the bill under} 
consideration on June 28, 1930, concluded 
section 9 of the bill and it was at this 
point that the clerk continued reading 


continuous study of probable causes and | : : a oe a ae 
eects and continuous attempts at con. | eens pene ye Gea a . Ry 8 
trol. | : “ 

From two points of view, the major | Common interest by either management 


business cycle, which ended with the| 
downward turn of busines in 1929, is of | 
particular interest and future signifi-| 
cance. 


First Complete Cycle 


As Creditor Nation 
It is the first tong cycle of prosperity, | 
broken only by two minor recessions, to 
which maladjustments of consumption 
and production, rather than financial in- 
stability, led to business collapse. 

It is the first complete cycle of our 
experience as a creditor Nation. 

During this period an unusual number 
of professional economists and men of 
affairs have observed and recorded the 
movements of the business cycle and 
have attempted experiments at stabiliza- 
tion. The economic facts themselves may 
not be new, but the public eagerness to 
learn and to act as a result of knowledge 
is novel and gratifying. | 

Speaking to the American Bankers As- |! 
sociation, President Hoover recently said: | 

“Our present situation is not new |} 
experience. These interruptions to the | 


orderly march of progress have been | 


| 


or labor. Ignorance of economic prin- 
ciples, selfish greed, and inadequate 
leadership, we showed, are perennial 
threats to economic balance. 


Now this same Committee is pushing| 


further its explorations, using econo- 


|mists, engineers, financiers, statisticians, | 


and psychologists. While the President’s 
Emergency Committee for Employment, 


under the admirable leadership of Col. | 


Arthur Woods, is working on the prob- 


lem of relief this Winter, the Commit-| 


tee on Recent Economic Changes, under 
Mr. Arch W. Shaw, is bringing into 
focus the blurred outlines of a picture 
of our contemporary econumy, with par- 
ticular attention to what has happened 
since 1928. 


In a recent statement the Committee | 


put on record its plan and purposes. It 
is with the active or positive economic 
factors that the Committee is most con- 
cerned. “It believes that one by one, suc- 
cessively, they may be explored and ap- 
praised until their nature and their in- 
fluence on the course of economic events 
are better understood. The relations of 
these influencing factors to each other 


| devise further methods of preventing | 


recurrent for a century. And apart from; 8nd to the whole economic system are 
the present depression the most urgent; highly complex and the analysis and 
undertaking in our economic life is to! Presentation of them cannot, without 
danger, be oversimplified. But it is the 
these storms.” hope of the Committee that step by ste 

To state it in another way, our prob-|it may bring together and clarify our 
| knowledge of the mbre significant proc- 
;esses now operating in our economic 
me $:* 


“As its whole program of exploration 
presupposes, the Committee believes that 
‘unbalanced economic relationships are 

i eee susceptible to modifying influence if 
Firestone Commends|their nature is more clearly understood 
| and some basis of measurement, or con- 
}tinuous gaging of those factors which 
,|2re premonitory, is devised so that fu- 

A letter commending the Secretary 0f| ture trends may be more accurately an- 
State, Henry L. Stimson, for his firm | ticipated. * * * A perfectly adjusted bal- 
stand in favor of the suppression Of| ance is not only considered practically 





Position of Nation 


On Liberia Praised 


Harvey 
Secretary Stimson 





the bill. |slavery in Liberia was received from 
Mr. Busby, who objected to ‘this sec-| Harvey Firestone Jan. 12 and made pub- 
tion, said the bill was an entire rewrit-|lic by the Department of State Jan. 13. 
ing of the copyright law of this coun-| The letter follows in full text: 
try and he wished to offer an amend-| My Dear Mr. Secretary: The publica- 
ment to strike out the inconsistent pro-| tion recently of the report of the Interna- 
visions of the bill. He said that he ob-| tional Commission of Inquiry into the 
jected to this section because it is not| existence of slavery and forced labor in 
necessary and nobody but selfish inter-|the Republic of Liberia and your note to 
ests who think they can_use the Amer-|the Liberian government in reference to 
ican public to advantage are in favor of| it, prompts me, because of my deep in- 
the section. | terest in the social and economic future 
Legalize Trade Practice }of Liberia, to express my appreciation 





Mr. Lanham objected to the amend-| of the firm stand which our Government ; 


ment and said that all this section pro- 
vided for was that a person can con- 
tract with reference to his property for labor. , 
specific purposes. He said that this was| _ 4S you know, the existence of the con- 
enly a legalization of a trade practice,| ditions outlined in this report has been 
because in fact the authors do not give | # Source of grave concern to us and has 
everybody wholesale rights to their | Seriously interfered with our obtaining 
works by mere publication of them in a | free labor upon which we insisted from 
magazine. the first day we went into Liberia. I 
Mr. LaGuardia said as he understood | C@not urge upon you too strongly that 
Mr. Busby, the latter was for protecting | whatever steps are necessary to bring 
the producer and the assignees, but about the corection of the conditions 
would leave the author “out in the cold,”|2bout the correction of the conditions 


|is taking in demanding that Liberia take | 
| effective measures to abolish enforced 


unrealizable; it might even, if attained, 
tend to impede progress.” 


It is plain that economic ‘acts are not 
new. Unemployment, business cycles, | 
waste, extravagance, speculation, infla- 
tion, overexpansion, inefficiency—all of 
these are familiar foes. Not the facts 
but our attitude toward the facts is 
changing and in the spirit and determina- 
tion with which the Federal Government, 
the States, the municipalities, industries, 
labor organizations and research agencies 
are attacking this common problem lies 
the best assurance that we are making 
progress. 

In this depression, beginning early un- 
der presidential leadership, we have stim- 
ulated a_ substantial volume of public 





works. We have kept the industrial 
peace. We have maintained high wage 
rates. None of these were character- 


istic of previous depressions. Employ- 
ment has been more widely spread. Pur- 
chasing power has been held at higher 


levels. This is far from saying that the! York. 
job is done, but because much has been|he cont 


done w 


there should be an amendment to the! 
rule to carry out his suggestion. 

Representative O’Connor (Dem.), of 
New York City, criticized the majority 
leadership for not granting a hearing 
before the Rules Committee before the 
rule was reported out of that Commit- 
|tee. He said that while assurance had 
been given previously that there would 
be a hearing, the Committee on Rules 
| considered. the rule at the executive ses- 
sion. 


Mr. LaGuardia pointed out that the 
| President has made an appeal to get 
|funds for the Red Cross, and that since 
then the president of the Red Cross 
organization has stated that he intends 
to use all the funds collected in sup-| 
plying the needs in rural districts. He 
said that in the plans of the Red Cross, | 
| approximately $5,000,000 of the $10,-| 
000,000 to be raised is to be obtained 
from six States in which none of the 
money is to be spent. If the rural dis- 
tricts are to be provided for, the cities 
should not be denied, he declared. 
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Inland Waterways Corporation 


Esculators are used in loading the Government-owned barges of 


the Mississippi-Warrior service 


at the New Orleans terminal of 


the Inland Waterways Corporation, by which the barge service is 

operated. Above are shown the esculators loaded with freight for 

up-river destinations descending from the wharf level to the 
loading platform and ascending empty. 





Senate Investigator 


Tells of Use 


Of Special Newspaper in Campaign 





Committee Hears 


of Expenditures Made on Behalf of Sena- 


tors Robsion and Heflin 





That special editions of the “The Fel- 


express themselves regarding it. He said|lowship Forum,” national weekly news-j|11 to be paid for by friends. 


paper, were ordered to be sent into their 
States during the recent election by Sen- 
ators Robsion (Rep.), of Kentucky, and 
Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, was brought 
out Jan. 13 at a hearing of the Senate 
Committee Investigating Campaign Ex- 
penditures. 

F. H. Creech, Committee investigator, 
testifying as to the orders for the spe- 
cial editions, stated that “practically all 
of the special editions dealt with reli- 
gious issues and prohibition” and con- 
cerned the particular candidate for which 
they were issued. Mr. Creech based his 
statements on the records of the Inde- 
pendent. Publishing Co., which publishes 
“The Fellowship Forum.” 


These records disclose, Mr. Creech tes- 


| tified, that Senator Heflin paid for two 


editions in his State and that a third 
had been paid for by subscription. The 
records, which were presented before the 
Committee, showed, Senator Nye (Rep.), 
of North Dakota, chairman of the Com- 
mittee, pointed out, that about Sept. 20 
Senator Robsion ordered 100,000 copies 





‘Participation in International Bank 


Opposed in Address by Mr. McFadden 





1 
} 
| 


Providence, R. I., Jan. 13.—America 
should have no more interest in the Bank 


|ior International Settlements than it has 

in the Bank of England, the Bank of 
France, the Reichsbank, or the Bank of 
Turkey, Representative McFadden 
(Rep.), of Canton, Pa., and chairman 
ef the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, told the Economic Club of 
Providence here on Jan. 13. 


The function of the Federal reserve 
system, Mr. McFadden declared, is to 
protect the gold and regulate the cur- 
rency of the United States, and its for- 
eign contacts should be only incidental 
to this purpose. “Political motives,” he 
continued, “such as financial aid in es- 
tablishing or strengthening any political 
power in Europe, or financial pressure to 
compel action by some other political 
organism in Europe, ought not to be 
within the authority of the Federal re- 
serve system.” 

The “financial conduit,” which was 
created in war time, through which the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, ac- 
cording to Mr. McFadden’s statement, 
served as the medium for the transfer 
of vast amounts of American wealth to 
Europe, should have been dismantled 
after it had served its war purpose. A 
reconsideration of the Federal Reserve 
Act is urgently needed, he asserted, and 
legislation effected to curb the powers 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
“The Federal Reserve System,” 
inued, “dominated by a group of 


Mr. Busby replied that this was not so. 
Others who opposed the amendment of 
Mr. Busby and spoke in opposition to it 


with the least possible delay. 


| 


e can proceed in confidence that | New York international bankers, is now 
more can be done: that the reduction of | claiming the right to exercise its pow- 
human suffering and misery is not a|ers independent of Government control.” 








‘Majority of National Banks | 
Hold Meetings January 13 


were Representatives Connery (Dem.), 
of Lynn, Mass., and Bloom (Dem.), of 
New York City. 

The objection to section 12, which pro- 
vides for a protection of 50 years after 
the death of the author, against copy-| annual meetings of shareholders on Jan. 
right infringement, was voiced by Rep-| 138, according to information made avail- 
resentative O’Connor (Dem.), of New | able at the office of the Comptroller of 
York City, who proposed an amendment | Currency on that date. While it is not 
to leave this protection as it now stands | Obligatory that all national banks have 
under the copyright law. Those who/|this meeting on the same date, most of 
supported the amendment were Mr.|them have set the second Tuesday in 
O’Connor and Mr. Busby, while Mr, Lan-|January, it was explained. Following 


The majority of the 7,200 national 


ham, Mr. LaGuardia, and Mr. Bloom|the meeting, each bank reports to the 
spoke against the amendment which was| Comptroller on forms supplied» by him 
aefeated. the names of the directors and officers 

for the coming year. Directors - are 


elected for one-year terms, 


Early Inquiry Is Sought | Section 5145, Revised Statutes, which 
provides for the annual meeting for the 


On Naming of Mr. Meyer | election of directors, follows in full text: 


An effort will be made by the ma-| The affairs of each association shall 
jority leaders of the Senate to have the| be managed by not less than five direc- 
nomination of Eugene Meyer, of New| tors, who shall be elected by the share- 
York, to be a member of the Federal! holders at a meeting to be held at any 
Reserve Board, considered by the Sen-| time before the association is authorized 
ate, Jan. 14, Senator Watson, of Indiana,! by the Comptroller of the Currency to 
the majority leader, announced in the,commence the business of banking; and 
Senate Jan. 13. | afterward at meetings to be held on such 

Mr. Meyer’s name was reached by the | day in January of each year as is speci- 
Senate Jan. 13 but there was no debate. | fied therefor in the articles of associa- 
The name had been made a special or-| tion. The directors shall hold office for 
der of business under an unanimous con-| one year, and until their successors are 
sent agreement and was to follow con-| elected and have qualified, 
sideration by the Senate of the nominees | ~~~ 


to the United States Tariff Commission. | eration of the shipping bill for a day or 


In the meantime, however, the. Sen-|so and give the Meyer nomination right 
ate had entered another special order|of way. 
by which the bill'(S. 4750) providing for; Mr. Meyer is serving as a member of 
modernization of three battleships, was|the Board, and its Governor, under a 
to be taken up Jan. 14. In view of this| recess appointment. 
situation, therefore, Senator 
said, he would seek to set back consid-|to enter private banking business. 


; i, 


AL Sy ae 


banks throughout the country held their | 


dream but a reality. 


| 
| 


|large buyers of pleasure horses. Some 
of them keep as many as 75 to 100 sad- 
die horses on hand. These ranches are 
particularly numerous in Wyoming, 
Montana, and Colorado. 


of supply of these horses are Texas, Ne- 
vada, Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, and 
California. In this region there is abun- 
dant range. 

The number of horse shows held in 
the United States has about doubled in 
the last five years, and every horse show 
of substantial size had its best year in 
1930. Several foreign countries are now 
sending entries to United States shows, 
a German team having taken first prize 
at the last Madison Square Garden show 
in New York. 
| Prizeseawarded have been materially 
increased. One award at the 1930 Ken- 
'tucky State show was $10,000, and lists 
|of prizes totaling from $35,000 to $50,- 
|000 are not uncommon at various shows. 
| Among the larger shows in the United 





mer He succeeded Ed-/| States are the International, at Chicago; 
Watson/|mund Platt, of New York, who retired|the American Royal, at Kansas City; 


jand the Oakland show, at Oakland, Calif. 


{ 


Steady Growth in Number of Horses 
Used for Recreation Is Revealed 





Number of Saddle Animals in Country Is Beligved to Have 
Attained New Record 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


States which are the principal sources | 


The war in Europe must be viewed, 


P| Function of Reserve System Said to Be to Protect Amer- 
ican Gold and Control Currency 


in Mr. McFadden’s opinion, from one 


of two opposed standpoints, and in ac- 
cordance with the view from one of these 
standpoints “the great financial and eco- 
nomic decisions of today must be made, 
fixing the course of history for centuries 
to come.” 
“In the first view, the war in Europe 
brought an era of history to a close. 
It transferred the center of civilization’s 
power from the Eastern Hemisphere to 
the Western. It made a new and dif- 
ferent conception of cultural life pre- 
dominant in the world,” said Mr. Mc- 
Fadden. 

“In the second view, the war in Europe 
changed nothing permanently. It brought 
greater temporary exhaustion to Europe 


cuperation. will take place with increas* 
ing rapidity and Europe will regain its 
former relative position in the world. 

“If the view from the first standpoint 
prevails, the United States will retain 
and protect its gold stock and utilizing 
its resulting economic power in the way 
it judges best, and Europe will acqui- 
esce in this decision. 

“If the second view prevails, the 
American people will regard their. pos- 
session of $4,000,000,000 in gold as inci- 
dental and transitory and acquiesce more 
or less actively in its redistribution 
among those who held it before the war. 
They will suffer the consequent lower- 
ing of their economic power’ with 
equanimity. Europe will quickly regain 
possession of it, and with it of the eco- 
nomic and political vigor which charac- 
terized that continent before the war. 

“The struggle goes on between the 
two sides. Its evidence have been plainly 
visible during the past decade. 

“I do not see how any administration 
in Washington could fail to adopt the 
first view unequivocally. 
how any administration could justify it- 
self for adopting the second. Under any 
circumstances, it would have no right 
to adopt and act upon the second view 
until the question had been made a po- 
litical issue and the will of the people 





“ja 
{ 


Popularity of horse shows and of horses 
for recration has been increasing with 
exceptional rapidity on the Pacific coast. 

A horse show also has been made a 
part of the Olympic “Games. 

An indication of the rise in popularity 
of the horse is given in the growth of 
magazine literature on horses in recent 
years. One publication which was a 
small local magazine four or five years 


had been expressed. 

“The peoples and governments of 
Europe are impoverished. They wish 
and insist that we should pool our wealth 


balance may be reestablished. It is too 


‘much to ask of us, and the issue should 
be squarely met, 


permanently to water the garden of 
American industrial life. 


civilization. 





ago has developed so that its circula- 
tion covers nearly the entire country. 

The quality of riding horses has been 
improving steadily, since only the best 
jare retained now. This is particularly 
the case with respect to polo horses, 
since frequently only about five of 20 
prospective mounts turn out to be sat- 
isfactory. The remainder of'the horses 
trained as prospective polo mounts are 
sold at prices far under the price of 
those which show ability at polo. 

Trade reports show that the average 
price of the better grades of saddle 
horses at Chicago last year was about 
$750, the medium and lower grades sell- 
ing at an average of about $175. 





New Disagreement Arises 


On Muscle Shoals Lease 


: Mrs. LeRoy Sprincs Samuet INsuLu Watter J. FAnY 
A new disagreement over uscle 
Shoals A oe oy based on ee F, TRUBEE DAVISON , James D, Puetan JoHN BARRETT 
controversial subject of how far the plant H. P. Witson Mrs. ELEANOR PATTERSON Rosert S, BROOKINGS 
will be utilized in the manufacture of fer- Victor WHITLOCK Rosert H. PatcHin James L. Bray 


tilizer, arose between House and Senate 


conferees at a session Jan, 13. 


“The Senate wants to lease the plant 


for the manufacture of fertilizer only,’ 
Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon 
chairman of the conference, stated 


“while the House is holding out for man- 


ufacture of fertilizer and chemicals.” 


§ 





| Device for Loading Government Barges | Data on Weather 


Observation Ships 
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Insufficient for 

Atlantic Air Line 


Along 
Bermuda- Azores Route 
Needed in Fall to Insure 
Safety, Meteorologist Says 


Comprehensive weather and meteoro- 
logical data for the Fall hurricane season 
must be available before regularly-sched- 
uled air transportation over the Ber- 
muda-Azores route can be provided with 
safety between the United States and 
Europe, Forecaster Charles L. Mitchell of 


the Weather Bureau, stated orally Jan. 12. 


Comparatively meager information 
concerning storm conditions is available 
over the Atlantic area through which 
such a route would pass, Mr. Mitchell 
pointed out, and radio reports from ships 
in this section are rarely received by 
the Weather Bureau. 


Regular Forecasts Essential 

Regular weather forecasts would be 
not only desirable but also essential to 
the maintenance of scheduled service, the 
forecaster asserted, especially during the 
hurricane season. During the remainder 
of the year, he said, conditions over thi 
route, proposed recently by the Post Ot 
fice Department for international air 
mail service, are comparatively safe, but 
advance knowledge of approaching storms 
is received only infrequently. 

Establishments of observation a 
at selected points along and south of the 
route would be highly desirable, the fore- 
caster observed, but such action is highly 
impracticable at the present stage of air 
transportation. Excessive cost would be 
the principal objection to organizing 
such reporting service, he added. 

While wind conditions are fairly well 
understood over this area, and paths 
followed by tropical hurricanes are 
known, the approach of a severe storm 
frequently is not discovered until the 
disturbance strikes Bermuda, he stated. 


of a special edition to be delivered Oct. | 


Credits 
show $1,000 paid by Robert Estes Sept. 
26 and_a second $1,000 paid by the same 
individual on this account, totalling 
$3,000, on Sept. 30, Senator Nye said, 

J. Matt Chillton, of Louisville, Ky., 
national committeeman of the majority 
party in Kentucky, questioned as to Mr. 
Estes, stated that he knew a Robert 
Estes, who is Deputy Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue stationed in Washing- 
tion, but that he did not know “if this 
is the same man.” 

_ “If Robert M. Estes is the same party 
in both cases, I think it constitutes a 
serious offense against the Corrupt 
Practices Act,” Senator Nye stated, 
reading from the act that portion re- 
lating to solicitation of funds from Gev- 
ernment employes for political purposes. 

The North Dakota Senator stated or- 
ally later that he expects to call Mr. 
Estes before the Cominittee. 


Questioned -by Senator Wagner 
(Dem.), of New York, Mr. Chilton tes- 
tified that he did not favor the circula- 
tion of literature which the testimony 
showed had been circulated. He de- 
scribed it as “harmful” and “bad pol- 
icy,” adding that it was designed to 
“appeal more to racial and religious 
prejudice than to reason.” 

He stated further that “it should find 
no place in politics. I think it was a 
mistake,” he said, explaining that he 
had not seen any of it during the cam- 
paign. 

Questioned as to whether he could ac- 
count for the expenditure of $6,500 paid 
to him by the Republican National Com- 
mittee for use during the 1930 election in 
Kentucky, Mr. Chilton said that he could 





he had kept no records and had been 
given no receipts for it. 

F. H. Creech, committee investigator, 
testified that special editions of the 
“Fellowship Forum” had been sent into 
Montana, Kentucky and Alabama, and 
that these had been ordered from the 
Independent Publishing Co., which had 


|not give an exact accounting of it, that | 





Information Inadequate 


Pilot charts of the upper air issued by 
the Hydrographic Office of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, it was stated orally 
at that office, are based on previous 
reports of wind and weather conditions 
but contain far less information than 
would be necessary to the operation of 
a regularly scheduled service. 

Although head winds would be en- 
countered much of the time, on east- 
bound trips over the Bermuda-Azores 
route, the Weather Bureau does not 
recommend the use of the North Atlantic 
great circle route as an alternative for 
Europe-bound aircraft, Mr. ‘Mitchell de- 
clared. 

“Flights over this route are of the 
stunt variety, and it would be foolhardy 
to try to establish regular airplane serv- 
ice over the North Atlantic,” he stated. 
“The wind conditions on the Bermuda- 
Azores route are not serious providing 
proper preparations are made. The head 
winds would require carrying less pay 
load on eastbound flights and carrying 
more gasoline.” 

Sufficient information usually is avail- 
able to enable the Bureav to give a 
“fairly good forecast” durii.¢ the major, 
part of the year, Mr. Mitchel: «xplaingd. 
Ordinary conditions over this area ar 
“more or less permanent highs,” he 
added. 

Reports received by mail from ships 
which pass through this area provide in- 
formation which enables the Bureau to 
plot storm paths and yield data of as- 
sistance in compiling general statistics, 
the forecaster stated, while contempo- 
rary reports from Bermuda and the 
Azores are of considerable value. 

Observations during the hurricane sea- 
son would have to be made at points ~ 
south of the Bermuda-Azores transat- 
lantic route, however, and, were ships 
stationed at selected points, at least six 
vessels would be required, he pointed 
out. 


¢ 





executive director of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. 


than any previous war had done, but re- | 


published the literature ordered sent 
into Nebraska against Senator Norris 
(Rep.), of Nebraska, by Robert H. Lucas, 


a 


An order for a special edition to go 
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way that the United States can make 
its greatest contribution to the world’s 
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AvutHoRizeD StaTEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN. BEING 
PupiisHep WitHoutT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DaILy 








House Receives 
Four-department | 


Supply Measure 


Representative Tinkham 
Submits. Minority Report 
Dissenting From Increase | 
In Dry Appropriation 


The personnel of the new United 
States Tariff Commission, reorganized 
with six members pursuant to provisions 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, was made com- 
| plete by Senate confirmation, Jan. 13, of 
the pig eon Shab rt ag ae er 
- The appropriation bill (H. R. 16110)|nard Brossard, of Utah, and Lincoln 

rovidi < 9 8&8 | Dixon, of Indiana. Henry P. Fletcher, of 
sornsing, 8 egereaaie of Stare Pennsylvania, the chairman; Thomas W. 


for the Departments of State, Justice, euiudet. Metaty Les C 
Commerce and Labor during the fiscal | Page, of Virginia; Henry Lee Coulter, 
year ending June 30, 1932, was reported , of North Dakota, and Alfred P. Dennis, 
to the House Jan. 13. |of Maryland, were confirmed, Jan, 12. 


Carrying among other items an in-| Mr. Brossard’s confirmation was the 
crease of $1,136,470 in the annual funds | On 


for aircraft in commerce and air nav- > 1 
igation facilities and a total of $11,369,-| the appointment by a vote of 45 to 36 





500. for the Bureau of Prohibition of | after debating about eight hours. Except | 
the Department of Justice, the bill pro-|in the case of the Commission chairman, | 


vides the following aggregate for main-| discussion of the other appointments 
tenance of the four Departments: State, | occupied little time, no debate arising 


$16,681,326: Justice, $51,239,201; Com-|as to Mr. Dixon, the last of the six} 


merce, $53,988,941; Labor, $13,830,200. | members to be reached on the Senate’s 
This total of $135,739,668 is exclusive | executive calendar, 

of permanent annual running appropria-| __ Although the Senate has acted on the 

tions aggregating $153,233, fixed by | President’s nominations, he will not be 

previous Congresses, applying to the De-| notified until the Senate has held two 


partments of State, Commerce and La- | executive sessions. When the Vice Presi- 
or. The aggregate carried in the bill dent announced the confirmation, he 
h:)$5,831,302 in excess of the appropria-| asked whether there wes objection to 


immediate notification of the President, 
j and several Senators immediately an- 
nounced opposition to that course. It 
was the waiver of this Senate rule that 
| figured in the attempted recall by the 

Representative Tinkham (Rep.), of | Senate of its action on the rominations 
Boston, Mass., submitted a minority re-| to the Federal Power Commission, and 
port dissenting from the prohibition ap- | formal notification.as to the action on the 
propriation saying that its increase by | Tariff Commission members will be with- 
$2,369,500 over the current year 1s held. 
largely for 500 additional officers and 
other employes, bringing the contem-|centered around charges that he was 
plated new appointments to 688 with a;connected in one-way or another with 
total of $1,970,841 for their salaries and|“sugar interests and on this phase he 
traveling expenses. 

“Unless human nature has radically 
changed, and there wag no evidence 
placed before the Committee that ft had, 
Mr. Tinkham said in these minority 
views, “the. 500 additional enforcement 
officers provided for in the bill will add 
a new measure to the corruption, law- 
lessness and perjury now generally con- 
nected with the enforcement of prohibi- 
tion and must increase the present re- 
sentment of and contempt for law and | aaa 
government and the disrespect of the | Appropriations, Construe- 


dministration of justice in the United | ‘ . ‘ 

ee a nk | tion, Modernization and 
Aircraft and immigration get increased | Air Measures ' Be Ready, 

Says Mr. Britten 


tions for these Departments for the cur- 
rent vear but a decrease of $2,411,292 
from the estimates for the Departments 
submitted by the Bureau of the Budget. 


Dry Increase Protested 





Decision on Naval 
_ Measures Expected 
In Present Congress 


funds. For the radio division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, the bill appro- 
priates $500,000, an increase of $108, 
830 over the current year funds to meet | 
an increased volume of work.. Under | 
this appropriation, the Committee says, | 
are contemplated additional salaries and 
traveling expenses of field employes to} 
care for inspection of air lines, licens- | 
ing of parachute riggers and enforce-} session of Congress, 
ment of air traffic rules, etc. ... | Britten (Rep.), of Chicago, Ill., Chair- 

For air navigation facilities the bill’s|} man of the Committee, stated orally, 
provision of $8,972,640, an increase of| Jan. 13. The House should complete leg- 
$1,028,640, is for maintenance and opera-| jsjation on the regular appropriations 
tion of existing air navigation aids on} pills during the first 10 days of Febru- 
airways which are to total 17,500 miles at | ary, Mr. Britten said, dnd ‘he (bélioves 
the end of this fiscal year and for estab-| jegislation on the above bill, and the so- 











The House Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs expects to have the bill (H. R. 
14688) authorizing $90,000,000 for the 
construction of certain naval vessels and 
airplanes acted upon during the present 


lishment and maintenance of aids on} called modernization bill, as well as the | 


8,000 miles of additional airways. j vill for the construction of a “lighter- 


‘ Additional Airways | than-air” base in California, will then 
These additional airways are Los} pe brought before the House. 
Angcles-Kansas City, (partial), San An- | Safety Devices Explained 
tonio-Big Springs, Dallas - Louisville} Rear Admiral George H. Rock, Assist- 
Fort Worth-Birmingham, San Antonio-| ant Chief of the Bureau of Construction 
New Orleans, Amarillo-Oklahoma-Tulsa-|and Repair, told the Committee of the 
St. Louis. The amount also provides for! safety improvements that are now being 
establishment of 10,additional radio com-| installed on submaries. Admiral Rock 
munieation stations, 30 additional radio| said the new “lungs” with which every 
beacons, 40 additional radio marker bea-: man on a submarine is now equipped, 
cons and for extending the teletype’ are of great value. 
weather reporting system to include ap-' Admiral Rock said it would be a mis- 
proximately 4,400 miles of routes. itake to drop the plans for construction 
For immigration, the total appropria-' of the new six-inch gun cruiser, which 
tion of $10,034,160 is $1,070,200 greater | are such an improvement over the pres- 
than for the current fiscal year. The in-| ent type that they cannot be considered 
crease over 1931 includes $500,000 addi-|in the same class. Chairman Britten 
tional for deportation of aliens. said he thought the opinion of the Com- 
The report says that of the increase | mittee was so unanimous, that the au- 


of $2,369,500 for prohibition, $1,614,260| thorization for the straight cruiser of 
is estimated for 688 new employes, 500| this. type should be dropped, that it 


of whom will be prohibition agents, $57,- 
000 for supplies and materials, travel 
expense $356,581 and other smaller items, | 
including $10,000 for dissemination of | 
information. Of the 500 additional pro- 
hibition agents, 130 of them are alréady 
included in the first deficiency bill just 
passed by the House, making the net 
number of new agents now proposed 370. | 


Reasons for Dismissals 


would be of little value to testify in its 
behalf. 
Cruisers Said Improved 
Rear Admiral William D. Leahy, Chief 
of the Bureau of Ordnance, told the Com- 
| mittee that the chief improvements in 
the new six-inch gun cruisers in the bill, 
both with the landing on deck and with- 
out it, were better armor protection and 
improved sustained rapid firing. 


In his minority views Mr. Tinkham Rear Admiral David F. Sellers, Judge 
said that within the last six months,|44vocate General of the Navy, assured 





since the Bureau of Prohibition has been| the Committee that the 


in the Department of Justice, dismissals | #8kKed for by the Secretary of the Navy 
have occurred in that service for the fol- | for authorization of $3,000,000 for ex- 
lowing reasons: ae on Diesel engines was the 
Abstracting complaint letter from files | S2™e Wording as in . i .. 
and camsaaioloantan contents to persons in- | C@rement Act. Mr. Britten said this fact 
volved. |} would help the amendment on the floor 
False statements to superior officer and| of the House. 
intoxication. : : st The Committee will consider the bill 
Intoxication and violation of official or-| Jan. 14, Mr. Britten said, when each 
ders by driving automobile after purchase amendment will be taken up. 
of and drinking intoxicating liquors. 
Intoxication, foe Ae eee 
Alleged 
defendant. 
Conversion to personal use of property 
seized in raid. 
Collusion with violators, 
Attempted extortion. | 
Assault on private citizen after stopping | ° 
adthetae 4 " “|Depression of Present Market 
Taking stock room keys and absenting| Ne ‘ ‘ ° 
himself from duty without oi Ae chy Cited in Complaints 
Annoying and insulting women employed Sonne 
in office. 





conspiracy to falsely identify a} 


Contracts on Timber 
Protested by Indians 


si ; Objection to the 

Mr. Tinkham said that there are now| Indian reservations 
2,638 employes in the Bureau of Pro- 
hibition, while in the Bureau of Inves- 
tigation of the Department of Justice, 
whose work covers all Federal crimes} of the Klamath Reservation of Oregon, 
except prohibition violations, there are| “In spite of the fact that the lumber 
only 738 employes, ‘Neither the At-! e¢ x } 

; . yes, : e {\t-| companies are not able to tarry ou > 
torney General nor the Director of Pro- I ‘ y out the 


orne ‘ \ contracts which they already have,” 

” ee 6b gay 2S » whe r . . , a E F 
hibition,’’ he said, “would estimate what} Wade Crawford, Klamath representatiye, 
Column 1.) 


| told the Committee, “the Indian Bureau 
The President’s Day 


is making more contracts and selling the 
| timber over the protests of the Indians.” 
At the Executive Offices 
Jan. 13, 1931 


sale of timber on 
under “long term” 
| contracts was ¢xpressed before the Sen- 
jate Indian Affairs Committee Jan. 13 by 
| representatives of the business council 


[Continued on Page 7, 





| Mr. Crawford further told the Com- 
| 


for as much as 19 years, “at the pres- 
ent time, when the market is down, and 
when it is reasonable to believe that the 
price will be doubled within 10 years.” 
|. Representatives of the Indian Bureau, 
jin reply to the complaints, said that the 
real reason for making long-term con- 
tracts is that such contracts are neces- 





10 a. m.—Senator Watson (Rep.), of 
diana, and Representative Purnell 


Yn 
(Rep.), of Attica, Ind., called to pre- 
sent Paul Bausman and Harry Fenton, 
who invited the President to make an 


i| 


San analin tin Malesia sary in order to get a fair price for 
address at Indianapo is in February. the large amount of timber involved. 
10:15 a. m.—Sidney Anderson, of “Such a policy is recognized by all 


Minneapolis, called. Subject of con- | branches of the Government which sell 
ference not announced, timber,” it was. said. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President | Further, it was declared the contracts 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- | provide for adjustment of the price at 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays | the end of 10 years in case there is any 
and Fridays of each week.) fs | substantial change in the market price. 

12:30 p, m.—E. F. Colladay, of Wash- With reference to the protest of the 
ington, D. C., called to discuss a local | Indian council against such contracts, 
appointment. representatives of the Bureau asserted 

12:45 p. m.—Dr. J. C. Swan, of Mo- | that only in cases where the Bureau is 
bile, Ala., called with a delegation. | convinced that the recommendations of 

Remainder of day.—Hmgaged with | the Indians are detrimental to their wel- 
fare, their recommendations are over- 


respondence, ruled, 


ly one on which there was a roll call, | 
jand the Senate adyised_and consented to | 


Debate on the Brossard nomination | 


Representative | 


amendment | 


the Aircraft Pro- | 


mittee that the contracts are being made | 
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Senate Confirms All Nominees |State of Idah 
For Federal Tariff Commission | Leads in Area of 





Mr. Brossard Approved by Vote of 45 to 36 After Eight 
Hours Debate Centered on Sugar Question; Mr. | . 
Dixon Confirmed Without Opposition 





was attacked as well as defended. Sen- 
ators Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
and Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts, op- 
posed him, while the President’s. selec- 


tion was supported by Senators Short- | 


ridge (Rep.), of California, and Schall 
(Rep,), of Minnesota. 


Opening debate. on Mr. Brossard’s | 


nomination Senator Robinson (Dem.), of 
Arkansas, challenged the fitness of Mr. 
| Brossard because of his activities in re- 
lationship to the sugar investigation of 
1924, which, he said, “became a national 
| scandal.” 


| Debate Centered 
On ‘Sugar Interests’ 


Senator Robinson reviewed at tength 
what he described as the “factors that 
are disclosed by the voluminous record 
justifying Mr. Brossard’s rejection.” 
| The Arkansas Senator spoke in detail 
| of the split in the ranks of the old Com- 
;mission over the sugar question, result- 
jing in the definite alignment of Com- 
missioners Costigan, Lewis and Culbert- 
son on one side, as a.majority recom- 
mending a decrease in sugar tariff, and 
|Commissioners Marvin and Burgess, a 
| minority, reeemmending an increase. 

Opposition to the confirmation of Mr. 


Brossard is based on the assertion that! 


during that time, as examiner*of the 
Commission, he participated in the prep- 
aration of the minofity report on the 
,Sugar question. It is further alleged 
that before a select committee of the 
| Senate, in 1924, he denied participation 
in the preparation of the report, al- 
(though his testimony was contradicted 
| before the same committee by. another 
examiner of the Commission, Mr. Fox. 

“A review of the sugar case,” Sena- 
tor Robinson said, “shows that if the 
Commission is to prove a political and 
economic shock absorber, only men of 
| impartiality, frankness and unquestioned 


| ability should be named to it.” 


Other Criticisms 
Of Mr. Brossard 


Senator Robinson further declared the 
testimony taken by the Select Commit- 
lee in 1924, of which he was a member, 
showed that Mr. Brossard “attempted 
to influence” his associate examiner, Mr. 
Fox, in the testimony he would give be- 
fore the Committee. 


“All through the testimony Mr. Bros- 
sard avowed he had nothing to do with 
the preparation of the minority report 
on the sugar case,” Senator Robinson 
said, “and when he found that Mr. Fox 
| was in a position to contradict him, he 
| sought to bolster up his own testimony. 
tle went to Mr. Fox and tried to get Fox 
|to testify in support of his testimony, 
and Mr. Fox thought it sufficiently im- 
portant to keep a written memorandum 
lof his conversations with Mr. Brossard.” 

Senator Schall (Rep.), of Minnesota, 
| pointing out that Mr. Brossard had 
| studied at the University of Minnesota, 
said he had known the nominee for 
| about 10, years. . 
| “He is a just man, a square man, a 
| man of integrity, and anyone who knows 
him would not think for a moment that 
he would falsify to an individual and 
| much less a committee,” Senator Schall 
declared. “I do not believe that there 
|was anything inconsistent in the an- 
swers made by Mr. Brossard to the ques- 
| tions put to him. I submit to any man 
|that his answers to those questions do 
not go against his integrity. There must 
be a motive for a man to conceal some- 
thing. There is no motive here. 
| “Mr. Brossard is eminently fitted by 
| education and experience, and I am sure 
jthat agriculture everywhere in the 
| United States wants such a qualified 
} man on the Tariff Commission,” the Min- 
nesota Senatcr said, 
| Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, speaking in support of Mr. Bros- 
| sard’s confirmation, discounted the im- 
portance of the report in the sugar case 
jof which so much has been heard. He 
| argued that no ulterior motives on the 
part of Mr. Brossard had been disclosed, 
}and spoke in praise of his “integrity, 
honesty and fairness.” 

The California Senator also read at 
length from letters received by him from 
a number of California industrial leaders 
|endorsing Mr. Brossard. 

Senator Shortridge also attached im- 
portance to the fact that Mr. Brossard 
|is the only representative of the west 
{on the Commission as it is now con- 
stituted. 


Debs Station Granted 
Renewal of License 


'Examiner Pratt’s Adverse Rec- 
ommendation Rejected 


Rejecting the adverse recommendation 
of. Examiner Elmer W. Pratt, the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission, on Jan. 13, 
granted to Station WEVD, New York, 
operated by the Debs Memorfal Radio 
Fund, Inc., a renewal of its broadcasting 
| license, 
In his recommendation, submitted sev- 
|eral weeks ago, Mr. Pratt held that the 
station, which operates on the 1,300 kilo- 
eycle channel with 500 watts, had per- 
| sistently violated radio regulations and 
| the radio law. The station, he said, was 
cited for 29 violations over a period of 
several months, and it seemed 
“careless and negligent” concerning reg- 
ulations. A bill of exceptions subse- 
| quently was filed by G. August Gerber, 


| 


| general manager of the station, challeng- 
/ing Mr. Pratt’s recommendations. 

At the same time the Commission ap- 
proved the recommendation of Chief Ex- 
aminer Ellis A. Yost that Station WHIS. 
at Bluefield, W. WVa., operated by the 
Daily Telegraph Printing Co., be granted 
an increase in power from 100 to 250 
watts, and change in frequency from 
1.240 to 1,410 kiloeyeles. The station 
also was reduced in hours of opevation 
| from unlimited time to one-half time. 

{ Approving the recommendation of Ex- 
aminer Pratt, the Commission denied 
the application of Henry Dean Harris 
for a new station at Dyersburg, Tenn. 
The application was for a station of 15 
| watts to operate on the 1,390 kiloeycle 
channel for three to five and a half 
nours daily. Mr. Pratt held in his re- 
port that Dyersburg is enjoying ample 
radio reception, and that the frequency 
requested is available for assignment in 
j that area, 
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Forest Service Statistics) 
Show 19,317,373 Acres 
In State Are Included in| 
Federal Preserves 


Idaho has within its boundaries the 
largest area of national forests of any | 
State in the Union, according to a state- | 
ment issued recently by the Forest Serv- 
ice of the Department of Agriculture. | 
| The area in Idaho devoted to the pres- 
ervation of forests comprises 19,317,373 
acres, according to the statement. 

California ranks second with 19,043,- 
520 acres of forest lands and stands 
ahead of Idaho in the number of acres 
| under the supervision of the Forest Serv- | 
-ice for national enterprises. The gross 
area thus utilized “in California 23,- | 
982,309 acres, it is shown in the state- | 
ment, 


Ca > 
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Additional Purchases Approved 
Move than 190,000,000 acres in nine 
regions in the United States are devoted 
| to national forests and, according to the 


: | Services’s statement, most of the national 


| forest areas are located west of the Mis- | 
sissippi. | 
The National Forest Reservation Com- 
mission at a recent meeting at Washing- 
ton, D. C., approved the Federal pui- 
chase of 257,081 acres of forest land, lo- 
cated in 27 different units in the East- 
ern, Southern and Lake States, according 
to the Department of Agriculture. 
The lands approved for purchase will 
be acquired by the Government at a total 
cost of $676,520.16, representing an aver- 
age cost of $2.63 per avre. Areas ac- 
quired will be added to national forests 
or purchase units already esta>lished, 
and administered by the United States 


tersheds, demonstration of timber grow- 
forest resources in the interest of the 





Forest Service for the protection of waz- | 
ing possibilities, and develooment of the 
public. Practically all of the lands to be 
acquired have been cut over in years 
past, and some of the areas will require 


artificial reforestation to bring them 
back to productiveness, 
New Purchase Unit 

The Commission also approved the es- 
| tablishment of a new purchase unit—the 
Mesabi unit in St. Louis County, Minn.— 
| and rescinded its earlier approval o* the 
St. Croix unit in the same State. 

Members of the National Forest Res- | 
ervation Commission are Secretary of 
War Hurley, Secretary of Interior Wil- 
bur, Secretary of Agriculture Hyde, Sen- 
ators Keyes of New Hampshire, and 
Harris of Georgia, and Representatives 
Hawley of Oregon, and Aswell of Louis- 
inana; and John E. Burch, secretary. | 

The net acreage of National Forests in 
the various States of the Union, as de- 
scribed in the statement by the Forest | 
Service, are as follows: | 

Alabama, 122,419; Arizona, 11,371,-| 
3541; Arkansas, 1,161,895; California, | 
19,043,520; Colorado, 13,330,832; 
10a, 343,180; Georgia, 254,999; Idaho 
317,378; Illinois, 10,710; 





Minnesota, 1,073,213; Montana, 16, 


400; New Hampshire, 460,753; 
Mexico, 8,478,355; North Carolina, 
924; Okiahoma, 61,480; Oregon, 
610; Pennsylvania, 317,333; 
lina, 43,490; 


New| 


South Car 
South Dakota, 1,062,38 





ginia, 595,949: 


8,476,276. 





| 
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National Forests 


Flor-| which the minimum interest rate to be 
1o, 19,-| charged on~funds loaned under the Mer- 
z ; Louisiana, | chant Marine Act for construction,or re- 
9,613; Maine, 33,482; Michigan, 290,747; | pair of ships is fixed at 
, 174,-| per annum was passed by the Senate, 
810; Nebraska, 206,026; Nevada, 4,978,-| Jan. 13. 


389,-| added several amendments to the House | 
13,407,- | measure, 
| (Rep.), of Michigan, who sought and ob- | 
rs |tained unanimous consent for considera- | P 
rennessee, 376,857; Utah, 7,497,644; Vir-| tion declared that the amendments did | 
95,949; Washington, 9,564,576; | not change the policy enumciated in the | 
| West Virginia, 278,371; and Wyoming, | bill as it received House approval Feb. 
| 28, 1930. 











Relative Areas of National Forests 


@ FOREST LANDS 
(PLOTTED TO SCALE OF MAP) 


The area of national forests will 
000,000 acres by the addition of 


27 States, acquisition of which has been approved by the National 


Forest Reservations Commission. 
forests by States are 





Treasury Executive Sees Liquidation 


Of War Debt of United States by 1949 


Declares National Debt Has Beera Decreased a Third, With | 
Proportionate Reduction in Securities 








The World War debt of the United 
States, which aggregated more than 
$26,000,000,000 a decade ago, sh6uld| 
be entirely liquidated by 1949, based 
on past exverience, future prospects and | 
existing policy, in the opinion of the! 
Undersecretary of the Treasury, Ogden| 
L. Mills. 

Already the national debt has been} 
reduced in size about 33 1-3 per cent,| 
with a proportionate reduction in out-! 
standing Government securities, Mr.| 
Mills declared in an address Jan. 12 be-| 
fore the business policy forum of the| 
school of business of the College of the 
City of New York, made public Jan. 13} 
by the Department of the Treasury. | 

In his address Mr. Mills discussed the | 
administration of Federal finances, and | 
methods employed by the Treasury 11) 
balancing the books of the United States. | 
He emphasized the magnitude of the| 
Government’s operations, pointing out 
that during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1930, total ordinary _ receipts 
amounted to almost $4,200,000,000, and 
exnenditures almost reached the same to- 
tal. This figure, however, he brought 
out, does not include public debt refund- 
ing operations amounting to more than 
$3.700,000.000. 

“From the point of view of the Treas- 





Ship Loan Measure 
Is Passed by Senate 


The ship loan bill (H.. R. 7998). by 


3% per cent | 


| 
The Senate Committee on Commerce | 
Vandenberg | 


but Senator 
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‘Supreme Court 
Begins Study 
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Justice Department’s Action 
Against Refiners Alleges 
Violation of Trust Law in 
Pooling Patents 


The Supreme Court of the United 


States began consideration Jan. 13 of the , 
so-called “cracking process” case, the 
anti-trust suit brought by the Depart- 
ment of Justice against the Standard 
Oil Companies of Indiana and New Jer- 
sey, The Texas Company, Gasoline Prod- 
ucts Corporation and numerous other oil 
refining companies for alleged violations 
of the Sherman Anti-trust Act in the 
nooling of patents for the production of 
“cracked” gasoline. 
| C. B. Ames, counsel for the so-called 
| primary defendants, explained that the 
suit was originally instituted by the 
| Government against the various defend- 
ants in. the District Court for the North- 
ern District of Illinois, alleging that 
the “primary defendants,” the complain- 
ants mentioned, were holders of va- 
rious process patents for cracking 
gasoline, a means of refining crude 
oil enabling. producers to extract 
from crude oils higher percentages of 
motor fuel than had theretofore been 
possible, and had cross-licensed and sub- 
licensed them in a combination to estab- 
lish a monopoly. 

The suit, he said, was referred to a 
special master for findings of fact and 
conclusions of law, and he in turn found 
that the patents upon which the sujt 
was based were valid, and that there 
had been no violation of law by way of 
conspiracy to restrain interstate com- 
merce. The district court, however, re- 
fused to adopt these conclusions and re- 
versed his findings, except as to the 
validity of the patents, and entered a 
decrée which declared void all the cross- 


United States Forest Service 
be increased to more than 190,- 
257,081 acres of forest land in 


The relative aréas of national 
shown in the chart. 











ury,”’ Mr. Mills said, “the basic fiseal 
problem of the Federal Government is 
the maintenance of a balanced budget. 
This calls for the most careful advance 
planning of prospective receipts and ex- 
penditures. The Government’s receipts 
must balance its expenditures, and al- | 
though funds may be derived from the licensing agreements of the primary de- 
issuance of Government obligations, in |fendants, by which they granted to each 
the long run Federal revenues must bal-|other certain rights under all the pat- 
ance expenditures unless one is to accept |ents, and all sublicensing agreements, 
the prospect of unlimited growth in the/under which the secondary defendant 
public debt with the consequent disturb- | refining companies were permitted to 
ance to financial and economic condi-| use the process of the patents upon a 
tions.” | fixed royalty basis. , ; 
Mr. Mills said that a significant fea-| The various defendants in their brief 
ture in the Treasury’s current activities | assert that the agreements were entered 
has been the substitution of short-term | into, not with the purpose of intent of 
obligations, such as Treasury certificates | establishing a monopoly, but -were neces- 
and bills, for the old long-term securi-|sitated by the constant threats of in- 
ties. Such short-term financing, he de-! fringement suity among themselves. 
clared, “p:rmits large fiscal operations |The secondary defendants contend that 
to be conducted with the minimum of|the order voiding their contracts de- 
large transfers and withdrawals of funds | prives them of valuable ‘rights granted 
on a single day, thus avéiding disturb-| and protected by their agreements. 
ance of money and credit conditions.” The Government contends that as to 
(The ful ltext of Mr. Mills’ ad- the nrimary defendants, the decree 
dress will be printed en the issue of should be affirmed, but does not object 
Jan. 15.) to such modification of it as directed 
against the sublicensees as would render 
their contracts merely voidable. 
The hearing will be continued on Jan. 
14, five hours having been allotted for 
argument of the case. 


At Panama Is Favored 





The House Committee on Foreign Af- 
\fairs on Jan, 13 ordered favorably re- 
| ported -to the House an administration 
measure (H. 8. 15608) authorizing a 
| modification of the boundary line between, 
[the Panama Canal Zone and the Repub- 
lic of Panama, as to a parcel of land 
called Paitilla Point Military Reserva- 
tion. © The modification is designed so 
that the United States Legation when 


built on its site adjacent to the City of 
anama, commanding that harbor, will 
be within territory of the Government | Vermont. 
to which the American Minister is ac-| To be Commissioner of Immigration at 


Nominations Submitted 
By President to Senate 


President Hoover on Jan. 13 sent to the 
Senate for confirmation a list of nomina- 
tions as follows: 

To be Collector of Customs: Joseph C. 
Swann of Wedowee, Ala., District No. 19, 
Mobile, Ala., reappointment. Frank M. 
Hume of Portland, Me., District No. 1, 
Portland, Me., reappointment. 

To be United States marshal for the Dis- 
trict cf Vermont: Albert W. Harvey of 
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Even a fraction of a cent a mile saved in 


haulage costs will often eradicate red ink in 


the final profit statement of a business. Very 


often the REO saves as much as one or two, 


or eyen, three cents a mile. 


REO SPEED WAGONS and TRUCKS are 


SPEED WAGONS 





credited, instead of within the Canal|the port of Boston, Mass.: Anna’ ©. M 


Zone as planned. | Tillinghast of Cambridge, Mass. 


San no mnORERNe nee 9 


arn Red Ink inte Black 


fast-moving, and saving on repairs, tires and 
gasoline. REOS are equipped with bodies 
that fit the need, that save}on loading time 
and truly advertise the owner’s business, 
With so many savings possible, call REO in, 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


“ aAND TRUCKS 
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Oil Cracking Suit: 
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eafood Diet Aids 
oiter Prevention 
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im on Said to Contain 
From 20 to 50 Times as 
_ . Much Iodine as Do Fruits, 
Vegetables and Milk 





A diet of salmon or other sea food 
eaten each week helps to prevent goiter, 
because of high iodine content of tk: 
fish, says the Commissioner of Fisheries, 
Henry O’Malley, according to a state- 
ment issued Jan. 


13 by the Department 
of Commerce. Salmon, 


he points ba 

ins from 20 to 50 times as muc 

fodine as do fruit, vegetables and milk, 

and when canned retains essentially the 
same elements as when fresh. 

Goiter, a deficiency disease of man and 
animals affecting the thyroid gland, has 
its greatest incidence among children, it 
was pointed out. Meal made from fish 
containing iodine and fed to livestock 
can prevent goiter. Fish meal and scrap, 
it was added, increases the animal’s ap- 

tite and weight with no effect on the 

lavor of the flesh, and the large demand 
for meal and scrap has _ stimulated the 
utilization of waste products of salmon 
*canneries. 
“The statement a. full —_ - 

The general public little realizes the 
atin role which the $50,000,000 
salmon industry of the United States and 
Alaska plays in the prevention of goiter, 
according to Henry O’Malley, Commis- 
sioner of the Commerce Department's 
Bureau of Fisheries, in commenting upon 
the publication today of the fourth edi- 
tion of the 300-page history of the Pacific 
salmon fisheries by the late John N. 
Cobb, who held the chair of Dean of the 
College of Fisheries, University of Wash- 
ington. Mr. Cobb’s report formed an 
appendix to the Commissioner’s annual 
report for 1930. 

Children Most Affected 

Goiter is a eee disease of man 
and animals manifested as an enlarge- 
ment of the thyroid gland and, Mr. Cobb’s 
report brings out, has its greatest in- 
cidence among children. 

As the product of the salmon fishery 
of the North Pacific has broad distribu- 
tion, the value of determinations of the 
effect of iodine upon goiter is of wide- 
spread interest. Investigations showed 
that there is no essential difference, Mr. 
Cobb points out, between the iodine con- 
tent of fresh salmon and of canned 
salmon. The investigations developed the 
fact that salmon has, an iodine content 
from 20 to 50 times that of fruit, veget- 
ables, and milk, and that all canned 
salmon is a valuable source of iodine. 


eaten each week should go far in the| 
prevention of goiter. 





tle, sheep, and pigs in districts where | 
that a goiterous condition in livestock | 
can be prevented by feeding fish meal | 
made from salmon or other fish con-}| 

A great impetus has been given to} 
the utilization of the waste products at, 
salmon canneries, it was shown, during 
that has come from farmers and poul- 
trymen for fish meal or scrap, wales 
after it has been mixed with other in- 
poultry. Experiments carried out both 
in this country and in Europe, it was 
stated, show conclusively that this class 
animal, and consequently the weight,| 
while it does not affect the flavor of 
the flesh of the animals. 

As a result of this profitable demand 
a number of canning factories have in- 
stalled reduction outfits at their plants, 
ucts are handled and the oil and meal 
obtained. Mr. Cobb prophesied that it 
would probably be only a few years be- 
equipped. 

My. Cobb’s history is said to be one 
of the most complete extant concerning 
other subjects discussed in the volume, 
he studied the species of salmon and 
their habits and habitats, the apparatus 
sons and boundaries, methods of prepar- 
ing and canning the fish, the nutritive 
value of the salmon, foreign and domes- 
the salmon fisheries of Siberia, British 
Columbia, and Japan. 

Our exports in canned salmon have 
shown in Mr. Cobb’s report. The figures 
for exports to Europe, as an indication, 
are as follows: | 
133,727,824 pounds; 1920, 30,772,288 
pounds; 1921 29,644,820 pounds; 1922,| 
29,571,075 pounds; 1923, $3,648,791 | 


goiter is prevalent in man. It is shown! 
taining iodine. 
recent years owing to the big demand 
gredients can be fed to cattle, hogs, and 
of food increases the appetite of the: 
Waste Products Utilized 

where all of the hitherto wasted prod- 
fore all of the canneries would be so 
this valuable commercial fishery. Among 
and methods of the fisheries, fishing sea- 
tic trade in the fish, salmon culture, and 
fluctuated a great deal since 1918, it is) 

For 1918, 75,077,467 pounds; 1919,! 
pounds; 1924, 40,034,886 pounds; 1925, 


27,235,312 pounds; 1926, 27,849,617 
pounds, and for i927, 22,564,485 
pounds. 


Scat 
Subject of Studies| 


Large Telescopes Unnecessary, 
Federal Agency Says 


The supposed necessity for using large 
prisms and telescopes of large diameter 
when making accurate measurements on 
the index of refraction of optical glass, 
has been investigated recently in the 
tical instruments section at the Bureau 





op 

0. Stendards, and it was found that a 
60 degiee prism with edges measuring 
three-eizhts of an inch in length i& suf- 








ficiencly large for use with the most ac- 
curate apparatus now available. 

This work required a determination 
of the accuracy which is possible in 
pointing a telescope at a suitable tar- 
get and also of the way in wahica this 
accur2cy may vary as larger telescope 
lenses are used. Another matter de- 
pending on prism size is the error made 
in properly orienting the prism around 
a vertical axis when measuring its re- 
fraciive properties. This difficulty is 
shown to be less important than has 
been generally supposed, and a satis- 
factory method of correcting for such 
small errors is suggested. 

It 1s concluded that large telescopes 
and special methods for correctly orient- 
ing the prism are unnecessary in the 
most accurate measurements of this kind. 
As a result, small prisms may be used 
with confidence when testing optical 
glass for those small but harmful varia- 
tions in optical density which may be 
found within a sample intended for use 
in constructing an optical instrument of 
high precision. 

(Issued by Bureau of Standards.) 






“Because of Iodine 


Canned T eiigbace 


Popular in Nation 





18 Pounds Annually, 
Figures Show 


The average American each r eats 
about 18 pounds of tomatoes that come 
out of cans and bottles, according to fig- 
ures of the United-States Department 
of Agree To appease such an 
appetite calls for 250,000 or 300,000 acres 
producing an annual crop of 1,000,000 
or 1,225,000 tons of tomatoes. 

Of American ‘origin; the tomato at- 
tracted unfavorable attention about 1800 
and for a long time.was branded as 
poisonous and was avoided. .Later desig- 
nated as the love apple. it found favor 
with a few lovers of delicacies and with 
growers: ‘.By 1887 the total pack of 
canned tomatoes in “the United States 
was about 3,000,000 cases of 24 one-quart 
cans each. Today large quantities of 
tomatoes, in addition to the 1,000,000 or 
more tons grown for commercial can- 
ners, are canned by housewives. The to- 
tal tomato crop, valued at $50,000,000 a 
year, ranks third among our vegetable 
crops. 

Chief among the States that grow to- 
matoes for canning are Maryland, Cali- 
fornia, New Jersey, Virginia, Andiana, 
Missouri, Delaware, New York, Utah, II- 
linois, Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia. 

Methods of growing the tomato for the 
cannery are outlined in Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 1233-F, recently revised, copies of 
which may be obtained free from the 
Office of Information, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. The bulletin contains valuable 
suggestions about practices in communi- 
ties where tomato growing is a highly 
specialized industry. 


(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 


School Cafeterias 


Found Necessary in 
Education System 








Lunch Rooms Installed at 
Rate of 7,500 Annually, 
Feed Eight Million Stu- 
dents Daily, Report Shows 


Average American Eats About 
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Rearrangement of severa 


of coordinated operation in one buildi 
“North Building,” the first permanen 


Machine, wood-working, glass-bl 
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Enlarged and Remodeled Workshop of Bureau of Standards 








1 research activitiés of the United States Bureau of Standards for the purpose 
ng has just been made possible by enlarging and remodeling the 
t structure erected for use of the Bureau in Washington, D. C. 
shops will be brought together in the build- 


owing and glass-grindin 










ing, which is shown in the above photograph. 
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Electric Eye’ Used 
To Measure Extent 


Of Air Pollution 


| Public Health Service to 


Study. Transmission of 
Ultra-violet Light Rays in 
Smoke of Cities 





The “electric eye” or photoelectric cell, | 


as it is technically known, is finding a 
wide variety of uses in public health 
work as well as in industry, it was stated 
orally Jan. 18 by the Scientific Research 
Division of the Public Health Service in 
connection with the announcement of the 
acquisition of several photoelectric cells 
to study the transmission of ultra-violet 
through the smoke-laden at- 


The hot school lunch is gaining con-| mosphere in large cities. 


cation as well as a means of meeting 


| 


sideration as an important factor in edu- | 


The “electric eye” can detect and 
record differences in color beyond the 


the food requirements of children, it| sensitivity of the finest human eye, it 
was stated orally Jan. 13 by Emeline! was stated, and for that reason may be- 
It is pointed out that a few averaged|S. Whitcomb, senior: specialist in home| come important in the making of blood 
size portions of salmon or other sea food; economics in the Bureau of Education.) analyses and other physiological observa- 
From the serving of good, wholesome/|tions which depend upon color diffef- 
food in balanced proportions, good food! ences. 

Thyroid diseases also affect horses, cat- habits are taught, she explained, and| 


eating in groups trains in social habits. 

Miss Whitcomb furnished the follow- 
ing additional information: 

School cafeterias are being installed 
in this country at the rate of almost 
7,500 annually and already number 
about 64,500. Besides these about 11,- 
400 schools are serving lunches and hot 
dishes, bringing up the total number of 
students served daily to 8,000,000. This 
represents about a third of the country’s 
school children. The cost of the food 
served is estimated at more than $243,- 
000,000 a year. 

The need for school feeding was first 
felt when it was found that many chil- 
dren were receiving little benefit from 
the education offered because they were 
not properly nourished. From the stand- 
point of economics, vast sums of money 
were being wasted through the inability 
of children to assimilate knowledge on 
an empty or uncomfortable stomach. 

Safeguards Health 

The spending of school funds for gym- 
nasiums, school nurses, dental ,clinines, 
etc., is now generally accepted as“neceés- 
sary for safeguarding health. Such fac- 
tors in health as sunlight, fresh air, 
cleanliness, exercise, rest, sleep, removal 
of malformations, infections are also 
very important and should not be over- 
looked or depreciated, but not a single 
one of these or all of them combined can 


| 
|lengths is generally regarded as being 


The following additional information 


| was furnished by the Service: 
certain wave | 


Ultra-violet light of 
of great benefit to people, Ultra-violet 
light transmitted to humans artificially 
and particularly through sunlight sup- 


| ards, is practically completed, it has just 


The work of enlarging and remodel- 
|ing the north building, one of the prin- | 
{cipal structures in the group of build- 
‘ings comprising the Bureau of Stand- 


been announced by the Director of the 
Bureau, George K. Burgess. 

The structure was the first permanent 
building 6f the Bureau. A story has 
been added, and changes made-to the ex- | 
terior and interior. Machine, wood-| 
working, glass-blowing and glass-grind- 
ing shops will be assembled in the 
building. 

The statement of Director Burgess 
follows in full text: ° ‘ 

A great improvement in the appear- 
ance of one of the principal structures 
in the group of buildings comprising the 
National Bureau of Standards, and bet- 
ter coordination of its shop facilities will 
result from changes in the north build- ; 
ing, now practically completed. 

The north building was erected in 1903 
and was the first of the Bureau’s.per- 
manent buildings, temporary quarters 
near the Capitol having been occupied 
prior to that time. It was designed 
originally to house the central power 
plant, instrument shops, and certain of 
the laboratory work requiring the use of 
heavy machinery. In 1904 the south 
building was completed and these two 
structures formed the entire plant dur- 





' plies certain substances such as vitamins 


and reacts in other ways upon the hu- 
man organism so as to materially affect 
it in helpful ways. 

However, the amount -of beneficial 
ultra-violet whith comes from the sun 


‘varies with the climate, with the time 


meet the biological requirements of an! 


adequate dietary. If directed by a scien- 
tifically trained person and supported by 
school officials and faculty, the school 
lunch may become one of the greatest 
health education laborateries in the whole 
school system. 

Many conditions have created the de- 
mand for lunches served at school—such 
as the distance from home to school, the 
short lunch hour which does not allow 
time to go home—and the fact that some 
children cannot get lunches at home be- 
cause their parents are employed or do 
not appreciate the value of hot lunches, 
and still others are not satisfied with 
lunches brought from home. 

The school lunch should help lay the 
foundation for good health, upon which 
mental training may be built, by pro- 
viding wholesome and balanced lunches, 
well prepared and attractively served. 
It should represent wise food selection, 
a high standard of preparation, cleanli- 
ness, equipment, service, and desirable 
surroundings. These combined teach wise 
food habits and right social attitudes 
and create preferences for good food 
properly served and distaste for other 
lunches such as pick-up lunches sold by 
vendors. 

The wholehearted participation of the 
children is necessary in any sound nutri- 
tion plan. The children’s interest can 
be aroused, through graphic illustrations, 
in héalth factors of vital concern to 
them. Food facts must be “sold” to 
them. Posters’ are sometimes used and 
by suggestion, aid the child in the selec- 
tion of his food. 

Substantial Food Served 

The food is usually assembled with 
an understanding of the needs of, the 
particular . group served, Common 
foods, instead of unusual foods, are 
served so that what is learned at school 
can be applied at home. Good food 
habits instilled in the child are often 
introduced into the home. 

The school cafeteria should be re- 
garded as a social behavior laboratory: as 
well as the school health center. It 
provides opportunity and practice “for 
lessons in courtesy, consideration, . and 
responsibility which make for good citi- 
zenship. Opportunities for the expres- 
sion of proper health habits, personal 
hygiene, good conduct toward your 
neighbors and the larger group, self- 
centrol, unselfishness, promptness, and 
thcughtfulness are not afforded by any 
other school agency to the extent that 
can be found in the school cafeteria. 

"Pe whttd=nt, ne ‘“l divee'ing lunch room 


traffic and general orderliness is a means; 


i sibility, cooperation 
nd team work. 

A great deal is being done to create 
tarmonious and pleasant surroundings 
in the lunch room, Instead of being 


of day, with the humidity and tempera- 
ture of the air, with the seasons, and 
with many other factors. Air pollution, 
of which in the larger cities smoke is 
the principal offender, may diminish the 
amount of ultra-violet at any given 
time so as to make the amount which 
filters through practically negligible. 
How much of the health-giving rays is 
kept out by air pollution has never been 
measured quantitatively over wide areas 
and the Public Health Service is plan- 
ning at present to carry through a series 
of studies in various parts of the country 
to determine in part the effect of air 
pollution upon the transmission of ultra- 
violet rays. 
Use in Blood Analysis 

The use of the “electric eye” for this 
purpose points to one of the many uses 
which this device possesses. The color 
or deviation from standard colors such 
as-the hemoglobin content of -lood can 
also be measured by the photoelectric 
cell. 

There are wide variations between the 
eyes of different people. Some people 
cannot detect colors as easily or as 
accurately as others, and the human eye 
can see better at one time than it can 
at another, but a mechanical eye which 
reacts with the same degree of precision 
and with great accuracy at all times 
can overcome these restrictions and by 
being substituted for the human eye can 
give standard observations which will be 
universal. Thus in the analysis of blood 
where accuracy in the detection of varia- 
tion from ‘standard colors is necessary 
the device may prove to be valuable. 

The photoelectric cell is used and offers 
possibilities for further use in many 
other phases of public health work and 
in industry. It played a part in vehicular 
tunnels’ to control the ventilation, in 
measuring the intensity of illumination 
and in controlling and measuring the 
ultra-violet ray bath. It also assists in 
operating electric display signs; in in- 
dicating the amount pf smoke being 
emitted from a smokeStack; in giving 
alarms to warn of burglars; in discover- 
ing fires and putting them out; in turn- 
ing on lights when the illumination goes 
below a set level; in regulating street 
and bridge traffic; in counting objects 
and inspecting them for holes or im- 
perfections in recording with precision 
the time in races; in sorting materials 
according to color, size, shape, etc. and 
in automatically carrying out operations 
in industry which are dangerous or dif- 
ficult for humans to carry out. e 

e Helps Control Traffic 

Photoelectric cells aid in checking and 
controlling traffic which flows over the 
Ambassador Bridge, the long suspension 
brid across the Detroit River from 
Detroit to Windsor, Canada. Cells are 
located in each of the 20 incoming traffic 
lanes alongside the stations of the toll 
collectors. The cells are activated to 
send responses to a control room as 
each sar goes by, and by means of the 
recording panel one can determine the 
number of cars are that going through, 
PPR Pain rninteendmraintneraatatatiten 


laced in the dark, musty, ill-smelling 
asement, it is now more often on the 
top floor where there is sunshine and an 
atmosphere of cleanliness, fresh air, and 
good cheer. Interest in the health pro- 
gram is stimulated in the children by 
having them contribute to the furnish- 
ing and decorating of the room, Art 
classes contribute curtains and plants, 
while drawing classes make the menu 
ecards and posters, manual training 
classes make the furniture and the cook- 
ing classes help in the planning and 
actual preparation of the food. 


ing the first two years of the Bureau’s 
occupancy of its present site. Since that 
time the demands upon the Bureau have 
increased to such an extent that it now 
occupies 11 major and seven minor build- 
ings on a sité of 52 acres. ~ og 








| Director of Bureau Predicts Better Coordination of Shop 
| Work in Enlarged Structure 


Remodeling of First Permanent Buildin 
_ At Bureau of Standards Nearly Finished 


The old power plant was outgrown 
long ago and a new central heating And 
electrical plant was recently completed. 
The laboratories once located in the 


north building have been moved to other 
quarters, so that of late years the build- 
ing has been used mainly to house the 
principal instrument shop and° store- 
rooms. Smaller machine shops, and the 
woodworking, glass-blowing and glass- 
grinding shops have been scattered in 
other buildings. 
brought together in the north building, 
thus making for better supervision and 
eliminating much loss of time in con- 
veying material from one shop to the 
other, since the building of complex lab- 
oratory apparatus often requires the co- 
operation of skilled workers in many 
lines. 

As originally constructed, the north 
building was but two full stories and a 
basement in height, the third floor being 
an attic under a high, sloping roof. 
This roof was removed and a third story 
erected ‘above the original cornice line 
of the building. A new roof with less 
slope and covered with tile, in keeping 
with the other buildings in the group, 
completes the structure, which now har- 
monizes well with the south and other 
buildings. Minor details, such as the 
main doorway, also have been changed. 
The work has been carried on while the 
building was fully occupied and during 
some rather severe weather, which 
speaks well for the efficiency of the plan 
adopted and the contractor who has 
done the work. 





Daffodils Rank High Commercially 
In United States, Specialist Declares 





Many Millions of Blossoms Are Cut and Sold From Out- 
door Plantings Every Year 


The peculiar habit of certain forms of 
daffodils that produce flowers that turn 
green when grown’ under unfavorable 
conditions is just one instance of the 
strict requirements of some varieties of 
these bulbs, Dr. David Griffiths, bulb 
specialist of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, says in Circular 122-C, Daffodils, 
just issued by the Department. 

The most notable cases of green flow- 
‘ering, says Dr. Griffiths, is that of the 
Dutch variety Double Van Sion. When 
grown anywhere in the eastern part of 





what lanes are being used, the speed 


general the efficiency with which things 
are being conducted on the bridge. 

At Longchamps, in Fran@, a photo- 
electric cell is situated under the judges’ 
stand at the finish line at the race track. 
Just as the horses cross the finish line 
the cell operates a camera which takes 
an instaneous picture and the result of 
the horse race is determined objectively 
and impartially, without emotion and 
blindness due to undue enthusiasm. 

In one of our eastern cities a cell has 
been placed at the intersection of two 
throughfares. As the cell “sees” the 
approaching automobiles on the side 
street it operates the traffic controls, 
thus saving the driver on the side street 
the time necessary in waiting for the 
ordinary traffic lights to change to green 
even while the main street is clear. 

Warns of Smoke Dangers 

If a careless fireman or “furnace en- 
gineer” should permit an excess of smoke 
© poru out of the smokestack the 
“electric eye” would be able to detect 
the smoke and apply gorrective meas- 
ures such as operating devices which 
would set up fans that would deliver 
an excess of fresh oxygen to the furnace 
and consequently cause the smoke to 
be burned wp, or would ring a bell that 
would give warning to the fireman. 





with which the lanes are cleared and in| 


the United States, the flowers turn 


green. . The exact causes for this be- 
havior are not known, but growers on 
Puget Sound, in Washington, can pro- 
duce normal blooms of this variety. 
The circular is a complete revision of 
an older bulletin on the production of 
narcissus bulbs. The author explains 
that the term “daffodils,” once used to 
denote only certain forms of narcissuses, 
is now used to include the whole genus 
Nacissus. . 


Daffodils rank high in commercial im- 
portance in this country. Until recently, 
when quarantines went into effect, the 
United States imported approximately 
80,000,000 bulbs annually for forcing in 
homes and greenhouses. Each year 
many millions of blossoms are cut and 
sold from outdoor plantings. 


Although there is no region where all 
daffodils can be grown successfully, the 
bulletin says, there are few sections 
where some varieties can not be pro- 
duced well enough for decorative plant- 
ings. The chief regions of commercial 
bulb production in the Unitéd States are 
along the Atlantie and Gulf coasts, in 
the Pacific Northwest, and in the eastern 
Mississippi Valley. 

The bulletin discusses the problems 
of daffodil growing, including planting, 
cultivation, digging, and sorting, and 
gives the results of many years of ob- 
servation and experiment. The author 
tells of successful method: of forcing 
bulbs, and gives directions for saving 
bulbs that have been forced. 


daffodils that an amateur needs to know, 
and also gives information of value to 
commercial bulb growers. It may be 
obtained free from the Office of Informa- 
tion, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, . C. 








Adaptations of this sort are in opera- 
tion in a number of power plants. 

In mines and in other places where 
there are dangers from gases a photo- 
electric cell which is particularly sensi- 
tive to infra-red rays.might be employed. 
Certain dangerous gases are less trans- 
parent to intra-red than is air, and when 
these gases occur in sufficient density 
to intercept a light beam focusing on 
the cell an alarm is given. 

Electric signs which operate only when 
a person is passing by, and doors which 
open merely when you approach them, 
are probably activated by the “electric 
7s The device also initiates opera- 
tions such as ringing an alarm to stop 
a paper machine when a break occurs 
in the paper. It counts items where 
mass production requires speed, where 
products such as hot ingots would wear 
out a mechanical counter rapidly, or 
where articles are too light to deflect 
a mechanical counter. All in all, aside 





from the many things which it already 
achieves, it offers even greater possibili- 

ties, and- much of the work in the field of 

public health may be greatly enhanced 

by guvpepements and adaptations of this 
evice, 





Number of Licensed Pilots 
And Airplanes Increasing 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ever, had the greatest number of un- 
licensed aircraft, 192. New York was 
jsecond, with 191, and California third, 
with 182. 

In number of licensed pilots Califor- 
nia led, with 2,852; New York was sec- 
ond, with 1,641, and Illinois third, with 
981. California also led the list of li- 
censed mechanics, with 1,665. New York 
had 879, and Illinois 5538. 

In all there were 5,792 transport, 
1,957 limited commercial, 98 industrial 
and 7,438 private pilots on Jan. 1, 1931. 
Gliders of record totaled 1,088, ef which 
76 were lieensed and 1,012 were un- 
licensed. The total number of glider 
pilots was 178. The study showed Cali- 
fornia to be in the lead, with 235 glid- 
ers and 80 licensed glider pilots. Sec- 
ond place went to Michigan, with 117 
gliders and 19 pilots, and third place 
to New York, with 104 gliders and 2° 
pilots. Illinois also was shown to have 


M4 glider pilots, but only 69 gliders. 





+ | outline the provisions and purposes of 


These will now be]. 


Circular 122-C tells everything about; 


Avurnorizep Statements ONty 
PustisHen WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


’ Delegates toHeer |Three Factors 





Food Act Outlined 


Federal Specialists to Explain 
Law to Canners and Whole- 
sale Grocers 


Representatives of the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration will speak at 
the annual convention of the National 
Canners Association at Chicago, begin- 
ning Jan. 19, and will explain the Mc- 
Nary-Mapes Act providing for standards 
for canned foods, the Administration an- 
nounced Jan. 18, Further information 
‘offered by the Administration follows: 

The officials are: Dr. P. B. Dunbar, 
assistant chief of the Administration; 
Dr, W. B. White, in charge of the Ad- 
ministration’s food control laboratory; 
and H. A. Lepper and V. B. Bonney, 
chemists of that laboratory. 

Dr. Dunbar will address a joint session 
of the National Canners Association and 
the National Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion on the afternoon of Jan. 19, shar- 
ing the time with the presidents of the 
two associations, C. E. Hume, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., and Thomas P. Branham, 
Eau Claire, Wis., respectively. He will 


the McNary-Mapes Act, an amendment 
to the Federal Food and Drugs Act, en- 
acted by Congress in the Summer of 
1930, to provide for additional labeling 
requirements on specified canned foods. 

Dr. White, Mr, Lepper and Mr. Bon- 
ney will lead discussions on proposed 
standards under the McNary-Mapes Act 
in the various sectional meetings of the 
National Ganners Association on Jan. 
20, 21 and 22. 


Validity of Patent 
Is Argued in Fruit 
Preservative Case 


Prior Art Claim Is Advanced 
By Growers in Combating 
Chemical Process Before 
Supreme Court 


The validity of a borax fruit preserva- 
tive patent was argued before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on Jan. 
12 in the case of American Fruit Grow- 
ers, Inc., v. Brogdex Company, No. 48. 
States in which citrus fruits are grown 
have interested themselves ‘in the case, 
fearing that if the patent be upheld the 
industry would be seriously affected by 
the filing of amicus briefs with the court. 

The patent, Brogden and Trowbridge 
No. 1529461, was said by W. B. Morton, 
counsel for the American Fruit Growers, 
Inc., to cover a process of washing, 
dipping, or soaking any fruit or vege- 


table in water containing any substantial ; 


amount of borax. He attacked the patent 
as being long anticipated by the prior 
art and the accepted custom of packers 
of fruits and vegetables, 


Charles Neave, for the patent owner, 
urged in support of the patent’s validity 
that the patentees had made a real in- 
vention of substantial importance. He 
declared that the patefft has solved the 
problem of decay in a way theretofore 
thought and said to be impossible. After 
it was done, he said, the Department of 
Agriculture made experiments to deter- 
mine its value. No experiment would 
have then been necessary, he urged, if 
the practice had been in use before the 
vention. 


Prior Art Is Claimed 

The objection to the patent, Mr. Mor- 
ton said, in answer to a question of Mr. 
; Justice Van Devanter, is that it was 
“completely anticipated by prior art.” 
In 1867, it was pointed out, a-»patent 
was issued for borax as a preservative of 
meats, followed in 1869 by a British pat- 
ent which, in addition to meats, covered 
fruits and vegetables. Since then, Mr. 
Morton said, though there have been no 
patents until the one in suit on borax 
alone, there have been numerous patents 
in which borax was allied with other ma- 


terials for the purposes of preserving. 


fresh fruits. Pointing specifically to the 
so-called Bishop use from 1902 to 1905, 
he explained that if the practice under 
| the Bishop patent for using a borax so- 
: lation as a preservative were adopted to- 
| day, it would, under the decree of the 
iower court, be an infringement of the 
patent of the Brogdex Company. 


Referring to the findings of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit 
when the case was before it, Mr. Morton 
declared that if there was any matter of 
invention in the patent as there found it 
was in the phase of its application spe- 
cifically to blue mold, the ordinary decay 
on citrus fruits, explaining its action and 
not declaring that it would act in the 
particular way it does, 


Details of Process Listed 


To the Brogdex Company’s argument 
ef “long felt want and search” and 
“commercial success” of the invention, 
Mr. Morton stated that his contentions 
were simply that as a matter of law, 
outstanding commercial success or long 
felt needs cannot be applied to the deter- 
mination of invention. The invention, 
Mr. Neave explained, does not consist 
merely in the dipping of fruit in the 
borax solution, but in the sufficiency of 
the strength of the solution, the duration 
of the dipping, the temperature of the 
borax and the permitting of the solution 
to dry upon the fruit. Doing all these 
things was “perfectiy new,” though very 
simple, he said, adding that it was not 
obvious to the industry, or else, again, 
there would have~been no need for the 
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Rule in Grading 
Of Citrus Fruits 


Eating Quality, Appearance 
And Keeping Quality Are 
Mainly Considered in De- 
termining Value 





‘ Eating quality, appearance and keep- 
ing quality are the three main factors in 
grading oranges, grapefruit and tanger- 
ines for public ‘consumption, B. C. Boree, 
specialist in market news at the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, stated Jan. 13 
in describing the processes of preparing 
citrus fruits for marketing. 

Fruits are washed, dried and polished 
as the first step in grading, according to 
Mr. Boree, whose statement follows in 
full text: 

The _grading and packing of citrus . 
fruits is a rather complicated but essen ° 
tial process. Unfortunately lack of time 
prohibits a detailed discussion, conse- 


.| quently i> will be possible to give but a 


general idea of what is done and why. 
. Quality of Fruit 

Limes, lemons, oranges, 
and tangerines are the most important 
of our citrus fruits. Most of us are well 
acquainted with all of these. ‘The suh 
ject today, however, will cover only uf 
anges, grapefruit, and tangerines. Wa 
use a tremendous amount of these fruits 
during a year’s time. The total of car- 
lot shipments of oranges, grapefruit, and 
tangerines for the United States during 
the last five years has averaged in ex- 
cess of 100,000 cars per year. 

What constitutes grading, and what 
are some of the things which determine 
the grade? Grading simply consists of 
separating the product into groups, or 
classes, according to their commercial 
desirability and value. 

What are the principal things which 
determine the grade, or value, of the 
orange, grapefruit, or tangerine? I be- 
lieve that all of these may be included 
under these three main headings: Eat- 
ing quality; appearance; and keeping 
quality. s 

_Most consumers are inclined to con- 
sider the eating quality as of first im- 
portance. Citrus fruit, like all other 
fruit, reaches a stage of maturity at 
which its eating quality is ideal. It is 
not always possible to deliver the fruit 
at this ideal stage but State and Federal 
laws are in effect which are designed to 
protect the consumer against getting 
immature oranges, grapefruit or tan- 
gerines. Generally speaking, citrus fruit 
which shows good characteristic color, 
good weight for its size and with smooth 
skin andtexture will not disappoint you 
as to its eating quality. 

Factors in Appearance 

Appearance, or the way the fruit 
looks to us, is the next point. This is 
governed largely by its color, shape, and 
freedom from scars, discoloration, scale 
insects and other blemishing factors. 
Appearance is important because ordi- 
narily we buy and get more enjoyment 
out of eating fruit which is pretty and 
attractive than we do the fruit which 
is not. 

Keeping quality of the fruit is the 
third heading and is generally dependent 
upon the degree of freedom from un-, 
healed cuts, bruises, finger nail scratches, 
thorn punctures, in fact ‘any injury 
which causes: a break in the skin. Decay 
organisms are present everywhere and 
usually all they need: for development 
is some means of ready entrance into 
the fruit. 

The present United States standards 
for citrus, as well a8 the private grades 
of commercial organizations, are based 
primarily on the three main considera- 
tioms previously mentioned. Since they 
are very important, I will repeat them: 
Eating quality, which is largely depend- 
dant upon the stage of maturity; appear- 
ance; and keeping quality. 

Actually, the grading of citrus fruit 
may be said to begin in the packing house 
with those operations which have to do 
with bringing out the characteristic 
color, washing-and cleaning, drying, and 
polishing the fruit. After this the fruit 
goes to the grading belt which is a 


grapefruit, 


| broad belt of canvas, rubber, or of the 


roller conveyor type which keeps turn- 
ing the fruit as it passes the graders. 
The graders art those who separate 
the fruit into different groups according 
to market value or desirability, this work 


| being done by hand. Proper grading is 


exacting work and calls for considerable 
experience and judgment. 

_ As the graders separate the fruit pass- 
ing before them, it is placed on other 
and narrower moving belts which convey 
the fruit to the mechanical sizers where 
it is automatically sized, after which, it 
rolls into. the proper bin where it is ready 
to be packed in boxes, 

Citrus fruits vary in size just the 
same as apples or potatoes, and in or- 
der to pack these fruits in the box prop- 
erly they must be carefullyw and accu- 
rately sized. 

Packing Described 
, Proper and careful packing goes han 
in hand in importance with proper an 
careful grading in determining the re- 
ception of the fruit on the wholesale 
market, because the more attractive the 
package the more readily it sells. 

The actual packing is done by men 
and women trained in this work. Usu- 
ally each fruit is enclosed in its own 
individual wrapper of tissue paper, which 
generally has an attractive design printed 
on it. After wrapping, the fruit is 
placed in the box according to a definite 
arrangement figured out for fruit of 
that particular size. Quite often the de- 
sign on the fruit wrapper is so placed 
that it may be seen through the spaces 
at the top, bottom, and middle of the 
box, while the two top layers of fruit 
box, while the top two layers of fruit 
will have this design right side up and 
arranged in some definite manner. 








Great programs tonight 
get new tubes | 


Why have your fun spoiled by worn out 
tubes? Tonight—get new RCA Radio- 
trons, the tubes recommended by 17 
leading radio manufacturers! 
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YNew Tax System 


Avrnontan Statements ONLY Are Presentep Here, Brine 


Y THE Unitep States DAILY 


And Relief Fund | State Government Are Opposed |(f Motor Damage 


Sought for Ohio 


Governor Discusses Unem- 
ployment and Taxation, 


Reserving Other Topics 
For Later Address 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Jan, 13. 


Governor George White in his first 
message to the General Assembly today 
discussed only two subjects—unemploy- 
ment and taxation. He said, however, 
that he would address the legislators in 
a few days on various other problems. 

Taxation should be considered first, he 
said,. “because nearly all other contem- 
plated legislation is contingent upon it.” | 

“Legislation in general,” he continued, | 

“should be held to the minimum and be | 

confined to measures of remedial char- 

acter and to the repealing of useless 
existing laws.” 

An entirely new system of taxation is 
necessary, Governor White said, follow- 
ing the adoption of an amendment to the 
constitution authorizing the classification 
of ~roperty for taxation, this amendment 
ha ag become effective Jan. 1. 

Asks More Tax on Wealth 

“Classification of property and the tax- 

@ ing of the various classes at rates which 

» will place intangibles on the duplicate in 
amounts sufficient to reduce taxes on real 
estate have been promised,” he said. 

“I am opposed to the substitution of 
income or sales taxes or any other 
subterfuge to keep the brunt of the tax 
burden on the backs of the farm and 





home owners, the wage and average sal- Old Government 


ary earners, until an earnest and honest 
effort has been made to secure the neces- 
sary revenues from other sources. The 
burden belongs where the ability to pay 
exists. The wealthy, the large corpora- 
tions, especially the public utility corpo- 
rations, which enjoy incomes virtually 
guaranteed through the public utilities 
commission and the courts; the banks, 
building and loans associations, mort- 
gage corporations and reservoirs of in- 
vested capital everywhere have this abil- 
ity to pay. 

“The Government of the United States 
has made it possible for great accumula- 
tions of capital and wealth to be amassed, 
some justly so, some by the granting of 
tariff favors and other special privileges. 
The Government of the State of Ohio has 
too often been in accord with the na- 
tional policy. The time has come now 
when wealth and capital in all their 
forms dare not be permitted longer to 
escape their full share of taxation. Not 
merely does the adoption of the classifi- 
cation amendment and the constitutonal 
rate limitation on real estate make neces- 
sary the taxing of wealth and capital but 
the current economic depression makes 
it our only recourse. The value of farms 
and homes and the average income of 
the great body of taxpayers have dimin- 
ished, and in many instances the taxpay- 
ing ability has vanished entirely. 

“Government must continue. Govern- 
ment can survive only on taxes. The 
taxes must be procured from sources 

ble. to, pay them. In view of -the new 

ate limitation on real estate, there re- 
mains only one available source from 
which these necessary revenues may be 

maintained, namely, capital. * * * 

‘ + Recommends Relief Sum 

“Viewing the problem from all angles, 

I question seriously whether all the pros- 
pective reductions in revenue in State, 
school district, municipality, county and 
township, can be fully mets with new 
taxes at oné session of the General As- 
sembly without running the risk of af- 
fecting adversely the general tax raising 
structure of Ohio. It is inevitable, to my 
mind, that the State and all its political 
subdivisions face an era of unprece- 
dented, enforced public economy. 

“This may in fact prove to be a salu- 
tary situation, provided the tax losses 
are not so drastic as to cripple the pro- 
tection of society or retard the orderly 
progress of communities. There are 
some subdivisions which, I am convinced, 
have had more than ample public funds 
in the past; in fact, to a degree of 
prompting reckless and 
spending. The officials of such districts 
will have difficulty in readjusting them- 
selves to the lean conditions ahead, but 
they must learn. This is no time for 
extravagance in public spending. It is a 
time for the exercise of public economy 
in the same manner and for the same 
reasons most taxpayers are obliged to 


exercise private economy in their 
homes.” 
Discussing the unemployment situa- 


tion, Governor White recommended the 
immediate appropriation of “a reason- 
able sum” to be used wherever distress is 
most acute. Such an appropriation, he 
said, should be limited to the year 1931 
and be confined to the sole purpose of 


nergency relief. 
Validity of Patent 
» Argued in Fruit Case 





Growers Oppose Process for 
Citrus Preservative 


] 


experi- 





4. 


of Agriculture’s 


[Continued from Page 
Department 
ments. 

The problem of the industry, it was 
noted, arose out of the excessive losses 
caused in the shipment of fresh fruits to 
the market from fruit growing localities 
far from the centers of consumption. 
Careful handling, Mr. Neave pointed out, 
prior to the invention, was considered to 
be the only means of cutting down the 
great losses accruing the fruit growers 
through shipments to distant points, ex- 
perts in the industry for many years in- 
sisting that chemical treatment could 
avail nothing. . 

Agitation Against Chemicals 

Decay, he added, is greatly reduced by 
the invention, less refrigeration is 
needed, better regulation of shipments 
is possible, and a larger percentage of 
the grower’s fruits can be shipped. When 
a recognized need of long standing is 
met, he concluded, as evidenced by a 
large general adoption and use, there is 
always a strong presumption of patent- 
ability. 

R. T. M. McCready, who concluded the 
argument for the American Fruit Grow- 
ers, explained the Department of Agri- 
culture’s procedure in the matter of 
using borax for the prevention of decay, 
saying that it was developed by that De- 
partment’s experts at an early date, 
cr to the adoption of the Pure Food 

ct, but was not recommended for use 
at that time due to the agitation against 
@H6 use of chemical treatments of food- 

tuffs, 


unnecessary | 





ization of Departments 


|General Abolition of Boards and Commissions for Central- 


Should Be Made With 


Greatest Care, Governor States 





State of New Jersey: 


Opposition to the general abolition of; 
boards and commissions for the central- 
ization of governmental departments was 
expressed by Governor Morgan F. Lar- 
son in his message to the Legislature 
today. 

While endorsing the elimination of 
overlapping functions and the coordina- 
tion of departmental activities, the Gov- 
ernor declared that “any radical change | 
in the State government should be made 
only with the greatest care.” Changes 
should not be made, he said, simply be- | 
cause some officials may have erred: or| 
proved incompetent. 

“A change in our time-honored gov- 
ernmental agencies that have worked | 
so well in our State,” he said, “should be} 
based upon philosophic reasons entirely, | 
apart from that of an incompetent offi- | 
cial. If we are going to change our 
form of government every time an offi- 
cial makes a mistake, or is unpopular, 
we shall certainly have a series of 
changes that will make confusion worse | 
confounded. , | 


“Our critics object to what they state | 
as 72 boards and commissions consisting | 
in the aggregate of 500 members, and} 
they propose to substitute for this cen- 
tralized departments with authority 
vested in some head, and thus change | 
what is really a government by repre-| 
sentative bodies into an autocratic head! 
who may have no knowledge of the af-| 
fairs he is administering. 


System of Guilds Cited 


“The old government system of guilds 
is one of the best forms of government 
ever devised. The doctors know better 
what is needed for medical science and 
health and the ethics of their profession 
than any layman or any officer that 
could be appointed by the government. 
So do the dentists, so do the pharmacists, 
so do the farmers, and so in every other 





of the varied functions of State life. 
“To abolish these commissions, most 
of them working without compensation 
or pay, would be to strike a blow at 
self-government. Indeed, self-govern- 
ment can not, survive unless the ‘interest 
of the citizens is stimulated and aroused, 
and that interest ceases to be when the 
citizen is not consulted about the man- 
agement of his own affairs. ‘ 


“I seriously object to the abolition, as 
a general principle, of these boards or 
commissions, professional and otherwise, 
the memters of which take a civic inter- 
}est in our affairs and give their knowl- 
edge, their time and services’ for the 
benefit of our State. Nothing could be 
finer in a self-governing State. Nothing 
could be more destructive of our institu- 
tions than to drive men and women who 
officiate in these capacities out of public 
life and set up a bureaucratic system of 
control. 


“Such a suggestion stirs the patriotic 
indignation of those who preach that it 
is the duty of the citizen to take part 
in the government of ‘his State or his 
Nation. One might suggest with equal 
force the abolition of our National Guard, 
composed of volunteers who give us their 
time for our self-defense and the develop- 
ment of discipline and maintenance of 
law and order. ‘ 


“The men and women who volunteer 
service on our commissions and boards 
of control are in the same category. 
They represent a spirit of citizenship that 
needs to be encouraged. To talk about 
their abolition and the substitution of a 
bureaucracy is an insult to their patri- 
otism.” 


Survey to Determine 
Building Program Advocated 


The Governor advocated a survey to 
determine a building program for the 
proper housing of State departments, de- 
velopment by the State of a system of 
beach parks, State regulation of avia- 
tion under a plan worked out in conjunc- 
tion with the Federal authorities and in- 
creased jurisdiction for the Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners over radio 
broadcasting stations. 

Other recommendations were that the 
question of old age relief be answered in 
a sound and constructive manner, that 
some new means of taxation be evolved 
to cover interstate utility operations and 
that motor freight and passenger car- 
| riers be assessed a proper share for the 
|}use of roads. It was’ suggested that 
tolls be continued on bridges and tunnels 
financed by the State after the construc- 
tion bonds have been retired. 

Reiterating his opposition to a State 
income tax, the Governor declared that 
some means should be found to relieve 
the average taxpayer rather than in- 
crease his burden. He added, however, 
that the Legislature should refrain from 
piecemeal amendment of the tax sys- 
tem and await the full report of the Tax 
Survey Commission. Departures from 
| the policy of fixed debt limits for mu- 
nicipalities should be considered only in 
extreme and genuine emergencies, as- 
serted the message. 

Praise was voiced of the work of the 
State Judicial Council, which is seeking 
to-eliminate delays: and simplify court 
procedure. The Governor said that he 
was much impressed by the recommenda- 
tion that judges be placed on full time 
at adequate salaries anc prohibited trom 
private practice whenever the business 
of their courts warrant. 





Revision of Judicial 
System Recommended 


It is apparent, declared the message, 
that there must be some reorganization 
of the courts, which will require an 
amendment to the Constitution. _The 
present judicial system, it ‘was pointed 
out, was devised when New Jersey was 
an agricultural State and not so much 
industrial as now. With respect to what- 
ever amendments are submitted, it was 
stressed that they should represent the 
consensus of ideas of not only the bench 
and bar, but general public opinion as 
well, : 

Amendment of the financial responsi- 
‘bility act for motorists to make’ the law 
more effective, consideration of the peri- 
odic inspection af all motor vehicles, 
strengthening of the Automobile Sales 
Act and a caloatlone war against drunken 
driving were cited as important phases 
of motor vehicle regulation calling for 
attention. 

Discussing | salary-raising _ bills, - the 
Governor remarked thatthe present is 
no time for such measures, At another 
point the message suggested that it 
should be determined whether every pub- 
lie employe is needed, that he is capable 
and willing to work and that he is en- 








Trenton, Jan. 13. 


gaged every day in full-time profitable 
work. 3 

The proposed new tunnel between New 
Jersey and mid-town New York was en- 
dorsed by thé Governor as were the de- 


| velopment of a new source of water sup- 


ply for North Jersey, provision for 


|rapid transit facilities between South 


Jersey and Philadelphia and whatever 
legislation is deemed appropriate for the 
proposed. New Jersey Ship Canal. 


Increased Powers Urged 
For Public Utility Group 


More power should be conferred upon 
the Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners to deal with the elimination of 
grade crossings, continued the executive, 
and a unified system of probation: con- 
sidered to relieve the overcrowding of 
penal institutions. , 


Measures should be adopted, asserted 
the Governor, in dealing with agricul- 
ture, to provide for the efficient market- 
ing of farm products. 

Protection of education funds from 
tapping for other purposes was urged. 
In his budget message the Governor 
recommended that appropriations hereto- 
fore made from,school funds be made 
from the general treasury. 

The State Highway Department was 
praised for-the handling of the tremen- 
dous task of road building. The State 
Labor Department was; likewise compli- 
mented upon the work it is doing and the 
Attorney General’s Department for the 


| prosecution of the Delaware River diver- 


sion suit, the lighterage litigation, the 
beach pollution suit. and the effort to 
settle the Delaware Bay boundary dis- 
pute. 

The Governor announced that he plans 
to call a State conference at an early 
date on child hygiene in order that the 
people of the State “may reap the full 
benefit of the best knowledge that science 
can offer.” 








Legislation to Prevent Irre- 


sponsibility on Part of 
Drivers Is Advocated by 
Governor 


State of Oregon: 

‘ Salem, Jan. 13. 

While not suggesting the adoption of 
any er course, Governor A. W. 
Norblad in his message to the Legis- 
lative Assembly declared “it is certain 
that legislative enactment to prevent ir- 
responsibility on the paft of those operat- 
ing motor vehicles, the physically unfit 
and mentally deficient and the. brute who 
persists in driving upon the public high- 
ways while in an intoxicated condition,” 
should receive attention. ~ 

He commended measures which he said 
will be submitted by Secretary. of State 
Hal E. Hoss. These measures, he saidy 
“such as the examination of drivers, etc., 
ee much to lower the accident rec- 
ord. 

Recovery for Damages 

“Fixing financial responsibility,” the 
Governor contirued, “and making cer- 
tain of recovery of damages to the ex- 
tent that it is humanly possible for the 
victims of carelessness in automobile ac- 
cidents is of major importance. In my 
judgment, some remedy in this direction 
should be afforded by this Legislature. 

“Statistics show that a large per- 
centage of the motoring public are fi- 
nancially irresponsible, and only a small 
percentage of rightful claims are col- 
lected. Such- financial irresponsibility 
oftentimes encourages carelessness. 

“Many States of the Union have 
struggled with this particular problem. 
Massachusetts instituted a law provid- 
ing for compulsory automobile insurance. 
According to a recent statement of the 
Governor of Massachusetts, their com- 
pulsory automobile insurance law is ap- 
parently unsatisfactory to all concerned, 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 6.] 








Last Year Except With Russia 





Forth Decreases in Both Exports and Imports 
During 11-month Period 





The decline of more than $150,000,000 
‘in the United States export trade during 
November from the same month of 1929 
was reflected in reduced shipments to 
every principal port, with the exception 
cof Hong Kong, which showed a: slight 
increase in purchases, according to a 
geographical analysis of foréign .trade 
issued Jan, 12 by the Department of 
Commerce. 

While the total decrease in exports 
was due in large part to reduced put- 
chases. by the, three’ leading. Anierican 
customers—United . Kingdom, Canada, 
and Germany—which © accounted. for 
nearly half. of the total reduction, the 
analysis shows: that the heaviest per- 
centage losses occurred in. trade with 
smaller purchasers. ; 

The November figures reveal. that ‘in 
the case of 10 countries exports fell off 
by about half or more than half. In- 
cluded in this group were Japan, Aus- 
tralia, Italy, Cuba, Brazil and New Zea- 
iand. The combined exports to these 
five countries during the month were ap- 
proximately $32,000,000 as compared to 
approximately $73,000,000 for November 
of 1929, according to the analysis. 

For the first 11 months of 1930 export 
trade increased with but one country, 





+ ‘ 
Month of November 
1930 


Soviet Russia, which purchased . during 
the period merchandise valued at more 
than $103,000,000 as compared with’ less 
than $74,000,000 in the first 11 months of 
1929. This increase, according to the 
Department’s statistics, was due to gains 


recordéd during the first six months of 


the “year. Since then, trade with Russia 
has shown declines in each following 
month as compared with the previous 
year, it is shown. 

As’ in ‘the case of exports, imports 
showed ‘reductions from all countries ex- 
cept, one, Greece. The value of incom- 
ing shipments during the month was re- 
duced by half or more than half from 12 
countries. Among these were Japan, 
Argentina, British Malaya, British India, 
Italy, Spain, Australia, China, Chile, and 
Egypt. 


the import trade showed. valuation’ de- 
creases in the case of every country ex- 
cept Russia. Imports during the 11- 
month period from Russia totalled ap- 
proximately $20,800,000, an in:rease of 
slightly more than $1,000,000 over the 
corresponding period of 1929. The fol- 
lowing comparable table shows exports 
|}and imports during November and the 
11. months ending November. by grand 
| divisions: 





Eleven months ended November 











Imports 1929 1929 1930 
Burote (hf. 2 ai Pek tbe $106,814,243 $65,559,616  — $1,246,092,036 $852,159,129 
North America ....:...... 73,184,073 54,526,105 915,907,709 708,566,654 
South America ..6.......- 46,432,983 26 /657,340 590,662,536 402,966,571 
ASM Foch. ABBE aiecee 99,922,523 51,397,445 1,181,686,143 793,868,217 
Oceatiig .n..icee; Sevesvene 2,912,621 1,634,543 53,819,278 30,562,991 
AAW. Rte «a6 Sastrals caren 9,205,580 3,938,080 101,384,761 64,225,618 
Totals. .oiegtl ss beh in $338,472,023 », _ -$203,713,129 $4,089,552,463 2,852,349,180 

Exports 

WHATORS 28s ccc ce cccs sce cs QuReOOlyeee $155,226,807 $2,128,860,980 $1,696,815,477 
North -America ........6.. 103,610,644 64,471,165 1,301,292,032 957,726,222 
South. America .......+..+ 36,436,337 23,516,145 500,679,285 313,801,914 
Asia ain-oua mienietain sie ner cea 56,016,177 35,312,530 585,441,089 413,390,444 
Oceania ...... preccecvcces 14,181,677 3,906,852 177,266,702 100,031,540 
BETIER  seececicdescetionses 9,327,623 6,587,518 120,905,269 86,728,558 
| Total -..... dua tpeceusls $442,253,955 $289,021,017 $4,814,444,355 $3,568,494,155 
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During the first 11 months of the year, | 
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Radical Changes in New Jersey \Law on Payment Foreign Trade Showed Decline \Delaware Asked 
To Operate Own } 


| Advised in Oregon Geographical Analysis by Digentocin: of Commerce Sets Gasoline Stations | 


| ‘ 


Governor Also Recommends 
.50 Per Cent Rebate on 
State Income Tax, Begin- 
ning With 1930 


State of Delaware: 


i . Dover, Jan. 13. 


income tax, beginning with 1930, were 
recommended by Governor C. Douglass 
Buck in his message to the General As- 
sembly. 

“In conjunction with the Attorney 
General’s efforts to end the apparent 
discrimination by oil companies against 
Delaware motorists in the sales price of 
gasoline,” he said, “I ask that you give 
the Highway Department authority to 
establish and operate one or more filling 
stations in each of the counties. 

“I am frank to say I disapprove of 
the State entering a business in com- 
petition with that done by some of its 


for 60,000 owners of motor cars to have 
to pay—in comparison with prices asked 
\for gasoline in near-by States—what is 
|equivalent to a 66 per cent increase in 
the Delaware tax on this commodity.” 

In support of his recommendation for 
|a reduction in the income tax, Governor 
Buck assured the legislators that the 
school fund will not be affected and called 
attention to the budget, which “shows 
the estimated surplus as of July 1, 1933, 
to be in excess of $9,000,000.” 

He suggested legislation requiring all 
jlabor employed on public buildings be 
bona fide residents of Delaware, and 
urged legislative action to control road- 
side advertising. 

Governor Buck recommended that the 
State’s 100-year-old judiciary be changed 
by the creation of a supreme court, to 
consist of. the Chancellor and two or 





be confined entirely to the business of 
the one court. : 
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for this public service” 
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In this period of 
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above all insist 
on a cigar—free 
of the spit germ. 
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Adams’ letter. 


HEALTH OFFICIALS 






...one of 56 health officials 
from 56 different points 
approving Cremo’s crusade 
against spit or spit-tipping. 


Every smoker, every wife whose 
husband smokes cigars, should read Dr. 


“Who are the friends of ‘Spit’?”” 


YOU MAY WELL ASK THIS 
QUESTION WHEN 56 IMPORTANT 


HAVE WRITTEN 


SO STRONGLY AGAINST THE EVILS 
OF SPIT OR SPIT-TIPPING. 


Dr. Adams writes: “The use of 
the word ‘spit’ forcibly calls attention to 
the evils of the ‘spit-tipping’ methods.” 


The war against spit is a crusade of 
decency. Joinit...smokeCertified 
Cremo—a really wonderful 
smoke —mild— mellow —nut- 
sweet! Every leaf entering the 
clean, sunny Cremo factories is 
scientifically treated by methods 
recommended by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


Certified 


emo 


--. THE Goop §¢f CIGAR 
THAT AMERICA NEEDED 


State-operated gasoline filling stations . 
and a rebate of 50 per cent on the State - 


citizens, but I view it as more unjust’ 


more associate judges whose duties would « 


























































































































n. 
s Are Told 
By Investigator 


Committee Hears of Expen- 
ditures Made on Behalf of 
Senators Robsion and 
Heflin 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
into Kentucky was placed by Senator 
Robsion (Rep.), of Kentucky, the cost, 
amounting to more than $3,000, -to be 
paid by friends in Kentucky, Mr. Creech 
testified. Of this amount $2,000 has been 
paid, he said. 

Replying to a question by Senator 
Wagner (Dem.), of New York, as to 
the nature of the articles in the special 
editions, the investigator stated that 
“practically all of the special editions 
dealt with religious issues and prohibi- 
tion” and were related to the particular 
candidate for whom they were sent out. 

Three editions were sent into Alabama, 
all of which were ordered ‘v Senator 
Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, the investi- 
g=tor stated further. Two of these were 
paid for by Senator Heflin while the 
other was cared for by subscription, he 
said. 

The copies of a special edition sent into 
Montana were circulated for Albert J. 
Galen, candidate of the majority party 
for the Senate. 

Testifying as to the account of Mr. 
Lucas with the Independent Publishing 


Campaig 
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Co., Mr. Creech testified that he believed | 


the mistake occuring in the books of the 
company was a coincidence rather than 
an attempt to conceal the transaction. 

J. Matt Chilton, of Louisville, Ky., na- 
tional committeeman of the majority 
party from that State, testified that 
$6,500 had been paid to him by the Re- 
publican National Committee Oct. 26 
or Oct. 27, 1930, for use in connection 
with the election. He told the investi- 
gating committee that he had cashed 
the check Oct. 30 and taken the moncy 
to the election headquarters, where it 
was distributed to county workers. 

He explained that money so distributed 


hire of automobiles and organization 
expenses and “those things that take 
place on election day.” 

“Could you give the Committee an ac- 
counting of the fund?” asked Senator 
Nye. 

“It would be absolutely impossible. 
stated the Kentucky committeeman. He 
explained later: “I didn’t keep a record 
of it. I saw that it was gotten out to 
men that were responsible.” 


was regularly used in Kentucky for oy 
| 


” 


Senator Nye, reading from the Cor-} 


ruvt Practices Act, called the attention 
of the witness to language requi ‘ing an 
accounting of the names of persons to 
whom expenditures were made. 

Mr. Chilton maintained that the law 
referred to carried the phrase “two or 
move States,” and that his activity was 
in one State. The Committee chairman 
pointed out, however, that the election 
in auestion was held in two or more 
States. 

Asked by Senator Wagner whether he 
and Mr. Lucas were political associates 
in Kontuey, Mr. Chilton said that they 
were in some instances but not in all. 
He stat2. that he had opposed Mr. Lucas 
as a candidate for Governor in i927. He 
deciared that the fact that Mr. Lucas 
supported the Bull Moose organization 
in 1912 was not parallel to the support 
of Governor Smith by Senator Norris 
in 1928 in that Mr. Roosevelt was nct a 
Democrat. 

No Receipts Given 


Pressed further by the Committee, Mr. | S. 


Chilton testified that $1,000 had been 
paid to the fourth district of Kentucky, 
$1,000 to the sixth, $1,500 to the seventh, 
$1,500 to the eighth and $1,500 to the 
ninth. 

“You take 


didn’t this 


receipts for 
money?” questioned Senator Wagner. 
“No, sir, L did not,” replied Mr. 
Chilton. 
“How did you consider you were pro- 
tected?” the New York Senator con- 
tinued. 


“I didn’t consider that I needed pro- | 


tection,” the Kentucky Committeeman 
responded. “I never have considered it.” 
Testimony Corrected 

Mr. Creech corrected testimony he had 
given to the effect that a special edition 
of “The Fellowship Forum” had been 
sent into Montana. A special edition had 
not been sent, but 25,000 copies of a 
cartoon along with 25,000 copies of a 
reprint from a Washington newspaper 
was sent. he stated. 

Galen L. Tait, chairman of the State 
Republican Central Committee of Mary- 
iand, presented to the Committee an ac- 


counting of the $4,000 paid to him for| 


use in two districts in Maryland during 
the election. He explained that those to 


whom he paid the money had been asked | 
to report to Joseph R, Nutt, treasurer | 


of the Republican National Committee. 
“You have handled your end in a very 


thorcugh and businesslike way,’ com- 
mented Senator Nye. “Did those to 
whom you gave this money make their 
reports?” 


“TI think so, for they were responsible 
men,” replied Mr. Tait. 


Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


Banks: Finance | 

Mass. H. 218. Mr. Wadsworth. Author- 
izing banks to refuse payment of checks 
presented one year after date; Banks and 
Banking. 

Mess. H. 240. Mr. Soble. Establishing 
the debt limit of cities and towns; Municipal 
Finance. 

N. H. H.7. Mr. Du Bois. To authorize 
the City of Concord to issue waterworks 
bonds. 

Food and Drugs 
Ga..H. 13. Mr. Gullatt. To regulate in- 


spection and sale of powdered milk and milk 
substitutes and to provide a tax of 10 cents 











UNITED 


THE Senate convened at noon Jan. 
13 in open executive session, with 
the nomination of Ed; B. Brossard 
of Utah, to be a member of the United 
States Tariff Commission as the pend- 
ing business. Dcbate was renewed 
with Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, 
the minority leader, reviewing the rec- 
ord of the nominee, 

‘Following Sénator Robinson’s_ re- 
marks, Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of 
California, and Senator Schall (Rep.), 
of Minnesota, spoke in favor of Mr. 
Brossard’s confirmation, while © the 
nomination was opposed by Senator 
Walsh Dem.), of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Brossard was confirmed by a. vote of 
45 to 36. 

Lincoln Dixon, of Indiana, also nom- 
inated as a member of the Tariff Com- 
mission, was confirmed without a rec- 
ord vote. By this action, the personnel 


HE House met at noon, Jan. 

The Vestal bill (H. R. 12549) to 
amend and consolidate the acts re- 
specting copyright and permit the 
United States to enter the Interna- 
tional Copyright Union, was called up 
for a vote. Representative Stafford 
(Rep.), of Milwaukee, Wis., moved to 
recommit, and this motion was de- 
feated by 165 ayes to 26 nays. On the 
vote for passage of the bill, the vote 


was 185 ayes to 34 nays. (Discussion 
will be found on page 2.) 
Representative Snell (Rep.), of 


Potsdam, N. Y., Chairman of the 


House Committee on Rules, moved that 
the House adopt the rule sending the 
drought relief resolution (H. J. Res. 
447) to conference. The House by a 
vote of 215 to 143 adopted the rule, 
disagreeing to the Senate amendment 
and asking for a conference. The 
Speaker ax»vointed conferees. (Dis- 
cussion on page 1.) 

After adoption of the rule, 353 to 4, 
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Changes 


Agriculture 
Changes in Status: 
H. R. 12479. To coordinate agricultural 
experiment-station work and to extend bene- 
fits of certain acts of Congress to Porto 


Rico. Reptd. to H. Jan. 12, 1931. 

H. J. Res. 447. Apprns. for drought relief 
purposes. Reptd. to and passed H. Jan. 5. 
Reptd. to S. with amdm® Jan. 5. Passed 
S. Jan. 5. Sent to Conference Jan, 13. 

Appropriations 
Changes in Status: 


H. R. 16110. d 


Labor Depts. 


State, Justice, Commerce an 
Reptd. to H. Jan. 13. 
Civil Service 
| Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 16075. Manlove. To amend Retire- 
ment Act of May 29, 1930; Civil Service. 

Copyrights 

Changes in Status: 

H, R. 12549. To amend and consolidate 
}acts respecting copyright and to permit U 
S. to enter Internatl. Copyright Union. 
| Reptd. to H. Je. 24, 1930. Passed H. Jan. 
; 13, 1931, 


Foreign Relations 
Bills Introduced: 


H. R. 16077. Temple. Payment of claims 
| arising out of occupation of Vera Cruz, 
| Mexico, by American forces in 1914; Foreign 
| Affairs. 

Forestry 
| Bills Introduced: 
| H. R. 16078. Leavitt. Memorial to Theo- | 


Roosevelt for leadership in cause of 
t conservation; Library. 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 1 7. To safeg 
mits to use 
| Jan. 12, 


| dore 
¢ 


iores 








ard validity of per- 
is. Reptd. to H. 






| Highways 
| Bills Introduced: 
S. 5665. Goff. 


To designate U. 8. High- 








Proceedings of January 13, 1931 
@ The Senate o 


* 


BILLS IN CONGRESS 


New Measures Introduced 


|tion with 







STATES 


+ of the Commission’s six members was 
made complete, (Details on page 3.) 
The Vice President next laid before 

the Senate’ the nomination of Eugene 

Meyer, of New York, to be a member 

of the Federal Reserve Board pursu- 

| ant to @n agreement previously made. 

Senator Watson, of Indiana, an- 
nounced that if no Senator was ready 
to speak on the bill (S. 47E0) for the 
modérnization of battleships when the 

Senate convened Jan. 14 he would seek 

unanimous consent to.have the Meyer 

nomination continued before the Sen- 

ate. The ship bill has been made a 

special order of business for Jan. 14, 

| but Senator Watson said he desired to 

| obtain action on the Meyer nomination 

| first, if possible. (Details on page 3.) 

After considering sundry post office 

| nominations, the Senate recessed at 5 

p..m. to noon, Jan. 14, 





© The House of Representatives © 


13. + Mr. LaGuardia offered a preferential 


motion to instruct the conferees to 
concur in the Senate amendment, which 
was lost on a point of order by 
Mr. Snell. Representative McClintic 
(Dem.), of Snyder, Okla., moved that 
the conferees be instructed to concur 
| in the Sénate amendments. The mo- 
| tion was defeated, 134 to 215. 

-The House then took up again the 
consideration of the War Department 
apropriation bill (H. R. 15593). 

Representative Dickstein (Dem.), of 
New York, addressed the House on the 
| death of Nathan Straus. 

The House adopted an amendment 
offered by Representative Taber (Rp.), 
of Auburn, N. Y., which requires the 
| War Department to buy only articles 
made from raw materials grown in 
this country, with certain exceptions. 
(Discussion on page 1.) 

The Committee rose and _ reported 
that it had come to no conclusion on 
the bill. The House then adjourned 
at 5:04 p. m. until noon, Jan. 14. 








ecord of | 


in Status 


| 
certain guns and mounts. used by Coast 
| Guard cutter “Bear.” Reptd. to H. Jan. 13. 
| H. R. 13522. To deliver to Fla. State Mu- | 
seum, Gainesville, Fla., silver service set 
donated to U. S. &. “Florida.” 
| H. Jan. 13, 1931. 
\ Parks 
Changes in status: 

S. 196. For uniform administration of | 
natl. parks by Interior Dept. Passéd S. 
May 7, 1930. Reptd. to H. Jan. 13, 1931. 
| H. R. 158°7. Retention by U. S. of site 
|in Hot Springs Natl. Park. Reptd. to H. 
Jan. 13, 1931. 

H. R. 11968. To reserve scenic rocks, 
pinnacles, islands along Calif. coast for 
public use. Reptd. to H. Jan. 13. 

Postal Service 
Bills Introduced: 
| §. J. Res. 232. Kean. Authorizing issu- | 
}ance of two billion 2-cent stamps in connec- | 


Reptd. to 


ATES 


lin the CONGRESS of the 


| portation, and once that condition arisés, 


ne war 


More Prohibition 


DNESDAY, JANUARY 
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| Topical Survey of Federaf Government 
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Agents Needed, Laboratory Studies Conducted 
Says Mr. Mitchell) For Benefit of Dairy Industry) Year Increasing 





Attorney General Informs 
House Subcommittee That 
Increased Force Is Nec- 
essary for Enforcement 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
Boston, Mass,, called his attention to “the 
fact that the States of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Illinois indieate they 
were going to repeal their enforcement 
act, and that of necessity would require 


more mts to enforce this law from a 
Federal standpoint.” The Attorney Gen- 
eral replied that art increase of 33 1/3 


per cent in any one year in any force of 
this kind (referring to the 500 additional 
agents), “is all that can possibly be used 
to advantage.” “We take those men,” he 
said, “and train them, set them to work 
and we may put some of them in Massa- 
chusetts or other States. In another 
year, we will be able to give a better 
answer to that question.” He said we do 
not want so many Federal agents that 
they tumble over themselves and trip 
on one another. 
Liquor Sources Studied 

“There is no question,” the Attorney 
General added, “but what the attitude 
of the State, if it declines to take any 
share of the burden, makes it more diffi- 
cult, and it makes it more difficult in 
this way. I will illustrate it for you. 
It is not only in enforcing the Federal 
law in the States that do nothing. If 
that were our whole problem we might 
solve it by confining ourselves within 
certian limits for our Federal activities 
and letting the rest go; but it compli- 
cates: our problem in the neighboring 
States. My study of this thing has| 
demonstrated to my mind that if there| 
is any considerable quantity of liquor 
that is turned loose in the channels of 
trade in any State, whether licitly or 
illicitly i such quantities that it can 
can get into automobile loads for trans- 
portation, the problem of protecting an 
area of 300 to 500 miles in extent around 
about is greatly enlarged. 

“Right here in the District of Colum- 
bia more liquor is being handled than 
there shoud be and I have a study of 
that with the idea of finding out exactly 
what the trouble is, and what can be 
done about it. It'all boils down to the 
fact that over here in Maryland in cer- 
tain counties where there are no State 
eemibitien laws and where there is no 

tate assistance, the liquor is being man- 
ufactured and it gets into what I call 
the channels of trade in such quantities 
it-ean be put into automobile for trans- 


if you do not get it at the source, you 
have a very difficult problem in dealing 
with the transportation of it, because 
the law does not allow us to stop motor 
cars without a warrant, based on prob- 
able cause, or without probable cause 
to believe the car is being used illegally. 
Auto Problem Is Difficult 

“The automobile problem is the diffi- ; 
cut one. The result is that in order to} 
protect neighboring territory the Fed- 
eral Government has to try to get at the 
source of the liquor and increase its ac- 
tivities in wet States to prevent the 
manufacture there of liquor to be trans- 
ported into neighboring States. 

“It is like the drug business, only to 
a less degree. I think those that have 
been interested in the drug conditions 
realize that once narcotic drugs get into 
the channels of trade it is very difficult} 
to control them. You have to get back 
to the source. I will have to admit that 








drought relief; Post Office and 
| Post Roads. 

H. Con. Res. 45. Ackerman. Authorizing | 

. M. G. to have overprinted one billion 2- | 
cont drought relief stamps; Post Office and | 
Post Roads. 
Changes in status: 

S. 5365. To repeal sec. 7 of Postal Act 
approved May 29, 1928. Rept. to S. 


13, 1931. 
Publie Lands 


| Changes in status: 


Jan. | 


H. R. 14248. For disposition of asphalt, 
gilsonite, elaterite on public domain. 
Reptd. to H. Jan. 13, 1931. 

States 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 16074. Hill. - Relief of Ala. and 

certain former officers of Ala. Natl. Guard; 


| Military Affairs, 
Shipping 
Changes in status: 
H. R. 7998. To accord to vessels under 


\ 











ae _—— oe Highway; | construction for foreign trade lowest rate 
+» UMeces @ ae of interest under Shipping Bd.’s loan con- 
ee oe Jndians struction fund. Passed H. Feb. 28, 1930. 
nges in status: ; Reptd. to &. Apr. 24, 1920. Passed S. 

_H. R. 15590. For sale of Chippewa In-| Jan. 13. 
dian land to Minn. Reptd. to H. Jan. 13, Veterans 
1931. igs | Bills Introduced: 
- National Defense H. R. 16075. Cooke. Veterans’ Bureau 
Changes in i atus: ‘ hospital in western part of New York near 
H. R. 13262. To donate co Oakland, Calif.,' Buffalo; World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
|: 
| Daily Decisi f th 

‘ 
General Accounting Office 
_The Comoutroller General of the propriation of additional funds for that 

U —? States, as head of the Gen- purpose. (Dec. 18, 1930.) 
| ere Accounting Office, must approve A-34386. (S) Compensation—Forfeitture 
| of all expenditures by Government lisch ; 
| egercies Dalave .ouok expenditures upon discharge. A railway postal clerk 
| fnelly become closed transactions. discharged for conducting through the 
| Interpretations of the laws ia neces- mails an illegal private business in viola- 
| sary, therefore, in many instances. tion of section 470 of the postal laws and 
| The latest decisions with respect to | regulations, violated the oath of office re- 

panuathines’ fannie ct th C | quired of postal employes and breached his 
eraihee ‘fe Boe aoe Y e omp- j contract of employment. Any accrued sal- 
: 1 fotlow : ary unpaid at the time of his removal from 
| A-34165. Leases—Mineral Leasing Act of | office should therefore be forfeited. (Dec. 
Feb. 25, 1920, 41 Stat. 443. Secretary of the | 18, 1930.) 

Interior authorized under section 17 of | mabeiss. (5) Sees sepcneee enna 
| Sr a ; | vessels. o authorize reimbursement for 
t sh. 25. 16 4, ‘ e . 
the Act of Feb. 25, 1920, 41 Stat. 443, to re | travel and subsistence expenses upon a for- 
| duce royalty rdtes under oil leases, effec-| eign vessel under section 601 of the Mer- 
|tive from the first day of the month follow- j chant Marine Act of May 22, 1928, 45 Stat. 
ling the filing by the lessce of a completed | 697, the use of the foreign vessel must 
atin seal : have been necessary to the accomplish- 
oP cation, saic reduction to apply only | ment of the traveler’s mission, which ne- 
when the average productivity of the wells | cessity must have been one of which the 
gone nes sonoes ” barrels per day. Min-| Department was aware in advance and 
eral Leasing Act does not authorize reduc- | which f ad t ; i i 
tion in royalty rates except where the av- ormed the sole basis of the action 


erage daily production is 
10 barrels. See 


not in excess of 
§ ‘els. A-25083, and case of the 
Ohio Oil Company v. the United States, 69 


in authorizing the use of the foreign ves- 
sel, The ill health of a technical adviser 
at Genoa, Italy, who was not actually re- 
lieved from duty at that place until Jan. 


|purposes of liquor on the Federal Gov- 


if a State is wet and does not do ariy- 
thing toward enforcing the law, it 
throws the whole burden of preventing 
the illicit manufacture for commercial 


|ernment, and we have to enlarge our ac- 
|. tivities in that State to protect the 
neighboring territory. That is due to 
|the automobile and the paved roads.” 

Mr. Tinkham asked him about ex- 
penses “for informers and __ stool 
pigeons. The Attorney General said 
\the Department had not asked for any 
|increase in that matter. He said there 
|is an item which includes that—‘‘it  is| 
‘called temporary employes and special 
|payment,” adding: “The appropriation 
{for 1930 was $215,000; for 1931, $160,- 
1500; the budget for 1932 is $160,500. 
I am told that the item of temporary 
employes includes anything paid to in- 
formers for service. That service is not 
being enlarged.” 
| Representative Tinkham read into the 
|record figures prepared, he said, by the 
clerical personnel of the Committee on 
| Appropriations showing that since and 
|including 1920 up to and including the 
|current fiscal year Congress has appro- 
| prited for prohibition enforcement more 
} than $127,000,000. 
| Mr. Mitchell’s Comment 

The Attorney General said he did not 
care to express opinions about prohibi- 
| tion, that he approached the matter from 


” 





the standpoint that the statutes are on 
the books “and it is the duty of the De- 
partment of Justice to use reasonable 
|} means and make reasonable requests for 
|a force to enforce them. I think,” he 
said, “if Congress wants to modify these 
laws, it will go at it as a direct modifi- 
ication. I have not assumed Congress 
would leave the laws on the books and 
scuttle them by refusing to furnish the 
{money to make reasonable efforts to en- 
|force them. I have never openly entered 
|}into any controversial field about pro- 
hibition, if I could avoid it. I think it 
would impair my usefulness as head of 
my Department if I got into a discussion 
|of these controversial matters.” 

Asked the attitude of the Department 
| of Justice “on the commercial large scale 
| sale of grape juice concentrates that be- 
come 14 per cent wine by addition of air 
and water,” he replied he preferred not 
|to make any statement on that and that 
|“the Department is giving the matter 
|careful attention.” He said he had no 
no knowledge of the Department sanc- 
tioning the sale of the concentrates by 
the California Grape Control (Inc.), nor 
of any Department approval “of con- 
centrate advertisements announcing that 
| there will be no authorized Federal inter- 





He said he is not disposed now to state 
how he proposed to deal with the situa- 
|tion respecting “sale of concentrates, 


a pound; Agriculture. . ‘le 127 ni ; 

tay H. 1. Mr O'Malley. To prohibit te . 48%, decided Feb. 10, 1930. (Dec. | 2, 1930, was not a sufficient reason for 
purchase of butter substitutes for State GA eh authorizing the use of a foreign vessel 
institutions. A-34457. Double compensation—Relief | by another technical adviser for transpor- 

Insurance | telephone operator and part-time clerk— tation between New York City and Gothen- iy , 

Mass. H. 264, Mr. Kirkpatrick. To au-| Custodian Service. A relief telephone op- burs, Dec. 7 to 17, 1929, for the purpose of | ference with this traffic.” 
thorize towns and cities to insure their|¢Tator in the Custodian Service with, com- | being trained for the duties at Gothenburg, 
motor vehicles; Municinal Finance. |pensation fixed at $4 per day when actually |that the technical adviser at that place 

Public Health employed may not be appointed pang-time | might proceed to Genoa. ‘Dec. 2, 1930.) 
Tens. H. 22. Mr. Holman, et al. To regu- clerk in the same service at compensation A-34236, Appropriations—Specifie v. Gen- 


late issuance of marriage license only on 
& ; 


presentation of medical certificate showing 


fixed at $360 per annum. 
A-34516. Appropriations 


(Dec. 17, 1930.) 
Specifie — Use 


eral—Ambulances. The appropriation for 
Medical Department; Bureay of Medicine 


|homemade wines non-intoxicating in fact.” 


Center on Large Violations 





: fa . 
freedom from social disease. of general appropriation to supplement ex-|4nd Surgery, which contains a specific pro- Asked now “the Department inter- 
Public Utilities hausted specific appropriation, In aecord-| Vision for automobile ambulances, is avail- Aer the phrase in Section 29 of the 

Okla. H. 11. Mr. Stanley. To repeal law | ance wich the well settled rule that a gen-| ble for ambulances for use in navy yard olstead Act, declaring that wine and 
making ice plants public utilities; Manu-|eral appropriation is not available te sup-| dispensaries and industrial navy yards, to fruit beverages nonintoxicating in fact 
facture and Commerce. jplement a specific appropriation for a par-|the exclusion of the more general appro-|are legal,” Mr. Mitchell replied: “The 
Okla. S. 15. Mr. Lester. Same as H. 11.\ ticular object when the specific appropria-|PTiation for Maintenance, Bureau of Yards! answer to that is found in the decision 
R. I, H. 521, Mr, Brown. Res, to create|tion has been exhausted. 1 Comp. Gen. and Docks. (Dec. 2, 1930.) of the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
committee to determine necessity of a serv-|312, the appropriation “Siationery, Bureau| A-34556. (S) Contracts-Mistakes—Bids.|Fourth Circuit in the Bisme case, de- 
ice charge by public utilities; Corporations. of Prohibition, 1931,” transferred from the |A bidder may not be permitted to either |cided in 1925 That heeiti co th 
fi Taxation Treasury Department to the Department of | withdraw or reform his bid after the bids |, th : i ns dectien e 

Ga. H. 13. See Food and Drugs. Justice under the provisions of section 3,|are opened where the bid was as intended cane. Wie Sar a esced in and a press 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of May 27, 1930, 46 Stat. 428, being a and the difference in srice quoted by such release was issued on Jan. 5, 1926, stat- 

Mass. H. 285, To provide for payments | specific appropriation, is exclusive for that | bidder and the other bidders is not such as jing that the Department had accepted 
under the workmen’s gompensation law dur-|purpose and there is no authority for use|to make unconscionable to require per-|the views of the court in that case. 
ing the entire period of incapacity; Labor of general appropriation for purchase of | formance in accordance with the bid. Bee. I will refer you to that decision for the 


and Industries. 


|stationery and office supplies pending ap- | 18, 1930.) 






r) 


law. That is the law the Government 








Researches by Government Agency Also Frequently Aid 
Other Industries Which Use By-products 





Topic V: Domestic Markets 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the’ practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their places in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 


Domestic Markets. 


By L. A. 


Rogers 


Chief, Research Laboratories Division, Bureau of Dairy Industry, Department 


of 


HE Bureau of Dairy Industry, of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, carries on, in its re- 

search laboratories and at its experi- 
ment stations, investigations which 
have for their objéct the general rais- 
ing in quality of dairy products and 
the better utilization of the products. 
Through information gained in this 
work, better methods and practites 
have, in numerous instances, been de- 
veloped, which have benefited dairy 
farmers, operators of e¢reamery and 
milk plants, dealers in milk and cream, 
manufacturers of cheese, butter, casein 
and other by-products of milk, and 
others concerned with the dairy indus- 
try. Also its researches are frequently 
of direct benefit to other industries not 
related to the dairy industry but which 
use some by-product of the dairy in- 
dustry in their manufacturing proc- 
esses. 

The Bureaw’s principal chemical and 
bacteriological laboratories are in 
Washington, D.C. At the United States 
Dairy Experiment Station of the Bu- 
reau at Beltsville, Md., near Washing- 
ton, is a special nutrition barn and 
laboratories, The Washington labora- 
tories are equipped for small-scale 
manufacturing of all kinds of dairy 
products, so that the commercial possi- 
bilities of research results may be in- 
dicated. At Grove City, Pa., in a co; 
operativa’ creamery known as The 
Grove City Creamery, the Bureau 
maintains a research laboratory where, 
under a mutual arrangement, the re- 
sults of the Bureau’s research work are 
tested under commercial factory con- 
ditions. The Grove City Creamery was 
established in 1915, with the aid of the 
former dairy division of the Bureau of 


Animal Industry. 
* 

THE Division of Dairy Research Lab- 

oratories studies such problems as 
the nutrition of dairy cows and the 
physiological processes of milk secre- 
tion. This work involves research into 
the food requirements of dairy cows, 
and into the mechanism of the nutri- 
tion processes whereby the proteins 
and other nutritional elements of feed 
are converted into the constituents of 
milk. It includes study of the mineral 
requirements of the cow for high and 
efficient milk production, and of the 
form in which these requirements are 
best supplied. The vitamin values of 
various feedstuffs are determined, also 
the relation of the vitamin content of 
the feed to the metabolism of the min- 
eral elements of the ration. 

More knowledge of the chemistry and 
bacteriology of milk is greatly needed 
in the dairy industry and by distfibu- 
tors and consumers of dairy products, 
Accordingly, the research laboratories 
of the Bureau investigate such sub- 
jects as the factors that control the 
heat stability of milk, the action of 
acids and rennin in changing the rela- 
tionships of the various constituents of 
milk, the changes that take place in 
milk due to the growth of bacteria, 
and the factors that control the growth 
and death rates of bacteria. 

On account of the difficulty of steril- 
izing food products without injuring 
the flavor at the temperatures and ex- 
posures required to kill bacterial 
spores, a complete knowledge of the 
conditions under which bacteria pro- 
duce spores, the conditions influencing 
their germination, and the factors that 
control the temperatures at which they 
are killed, is essential. Investigations 
are being conducted to determine the 
different types of bacteria present in 
milk, their rates of growth, and the ac- 
tion of one species of bacteria on an- 
other, when they grow in a common 
medium. 


A of 


* 


N THE manufacture of condensed 

milk, unsweetened eVaporated milk, 
and milk powder, studies are being 
conducted on the relation of the com- 
position of the milk to the control of 
coagulation in sterilization; the rela- 
tion of manufacturing processes to the 
use of the finished product for a par- 
ticular purpose, and the development 
of new uses for concentrated milks in 
the industries. 

The chemistry of ice cream is being 
studied to establish the significant 
physical properties of ice-cream mixes 
and the effect of various ingredients 
now in common use and methods of 
preparation on the quality of the prod- 
uct. At the same time, the feasibility 


> 


Agricu 


lture ’ 


of utilizing other dairy products such 
as whey proteins, and of modifying the 
properties of some of those now ordi- 
narily used, is being studied. 

Cheese is being imported into the 
United States in recent years at the 
rate of about 75,000,000 pounds yearly, 
enough to provide.a market for the 
output of about 150,000 good dairy 
cows, if manufactured in this country, 
Nearly all foreign cheese is imported 
because of its high quality, and sells at 
better prices than foreign-type cheese 
made in this country. A major subject 
of research in the Bureau is to de- 
velop methods of manufacture whereby 
the American dairy industry can pro- 
duce foreign-type cheese that will hold 
its own in the market. 

As an example of the practical ben- 
efits that have already been obtained 
from this line of research, the Bureau 
has developed methods of using pure 
cultures for Swiss cheese that make it 
possible to produce a more uniformly 
high grade of cheese under domestic 
conditions. This method has already 
been put into operation in commercial 
factories. 

* 


THE economic utilization of the by- 

products of milk receives much at- 
tention in the Bureau’s work. In mak- 
ing butter and cheese, vast quantities 
of skim milk, buttermilk and whey are 
produced as by-products containing 
about 900,000,000 pounds of protein 
ahd about 1,400,000,000 pounds of milk 
sugar. The utilization of these by- 
products to the best advantage is a 
problem of great importance to the 
dairy industry, and is receiving much 
attention by the Bureau. Casein, milk 
sugar, whey albumen, and cultured 
buttermilk are some of the by-products 
now under investigation. 

In its investigations of casein and 
its uses, the Bureau’s scientists have 
developed a method, being adopted by 
the casein industry, for making domes- 
tic casein which is equal to or superior 
to foreign grades, which have resulted 
in better prices and markets for do- 
mestic ¢asein. Casein is used chiefly 
for paper coating, and in making glue, 
and the Bureau’s research has directly 
benefited these industries through 
making it possible for them to obtain 
a more uniform quality of raw mate- 
rial. A larger casein industry affords 
a means of utilizing surplus skim milk 
at creameries. 

Milk sugar (lactose) makes up about 
one-third of the solids in milk, and its 
disposal is one of the greatest prob- 
lems in manufacturing casein, cheese, 
and other products. If satisfactory 
uses for lactose which would take up 
large quantities of this product could 
be developed, the manufacture of case- 
in would be a more profitable under- 
taking, and the returns from milk pur- 
chased for cheese making would be in- 
creased. This would permit the manu- 
facturers to pay better prices for the 
milk they use. The Bureau’s labora- 
tories have given special attention to 
the manufacture of milk sugar, and 
new ways of using it. Various -—- 
have been published giving new data 
on the physical characteristics of dif- 
ferent types of milk sugar and methods 
for recovering them. 

* * 
IX THE work of the Dairy Research 

Laboratories, extending back as it 
does over the past 20 years, many bul- 
letins and papers have been issued, 
presenting the results of its research, 
which cover a wide range of subjects. 
The variety and scope of this work is 
indicated by a number of publications 
dealing with new apparatus and 
methods devised for preparing and 
studying bacterial cultures and other 
subjects; numerous papers on the 
chemistry and bacteriology of milk and 
its products, on bacteria which cause 
abortion in cows, papers on the protein 
content of different feeds and effect of 
varying protein on milk yield, on the 
effects of calcium, phosphorus, and 
other minerals in cows’ feed on the 
milk yield; on conditions that cause co- 
agulation in whole milk, skim milk, 
and evaporated milk during processes 
of sterilization; on chemical and phys- 
ical factors that affect the processes of 
manufacturing and the quality and 
flavor of butter, Swiss cheese, and 
other types of cheese, ice cream, and 
the chemistry of casein, whey protein, 
and other milk by-products. 


« * 


* 


In the next of this series of articles on “Domestic Markets,” to appear in the 
issue of Jan? 15, W. A. Wheeler, In Charge, Hay, Feed and Seed Division, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, discusses the functions of the Grain, Hay 
and Feed Market News Service of the Division which collects, compiles, 
analyzes and disseminates market statistics and data for the information of 


growers and dealers. 
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New York Harbor Work 
Will Involve $75,000,000 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Edgewater, on the New Jersey side be 
modified. This change was requested 
jointly by the Commissioners of Docks 
of New York City and the President of 
the Board of Commerce and Navigation, 
State of New Jersey. ‘ 

Upon the recommendation of the Chief 
of Engineers, the Secretary of War has 
also approved the modification requested 
by the City of Jersey City of the pier- 
head line along the Hudson River on the 
Jersey side between pier 5 of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey and 6th Street, 
Hoboken, 

The modification of the harbor lines at 
the Port of New York has been the sub- 
ject of controversy for a considerable 
period of time. Prior requests for modi- 
fications at various locatities have been 
denied upon the grounds that the ad- 
vancements contemplated would be un- 
reasonable encroachments on the fair- 





has followed since then.” 

The Attorney General said it is not 
generally true that “prosecuting . offi- 
cials in many cases find themselves un- 
able to obtain prosecutions before the 
witnesses disappear, because of the con- 
gestion of prohibition cases.” He added 
however, that the addition of prohibition 
agents means some increase in the busi- 
ness of the courts, : 


way of the Hudson River. 

he approvals now given are the re- 
sult of agreement between State and lo- 
cal authorities who have joined in sub- 
mitting a plan affecting the harbor as a 
whole. The encroachments now desired 
are minor in charter and do not decrease 
the fairway of the gorge at 23rd Street. 
By mutual concession a fairway provid- 
ing a width varying from 2,800 feet to 
8,500 feet is afforded tronghout the por- 
tion of the harbor affected. 


The advancement of the pierbeed lines 
will not cause increased velocity of tital 
currents, since the new Federal sroject 
for the improvement of the Hudson 
River provides for a material widenin 
and deepening of the river from 20t 
Street, Manhattan, to the Battery and 
beyond deep water off Ellis Island. 

The modifications will enable the cities 
of New York and Jersey City to erect 
piers adequate to accommodate trans- 
Atlantic liners of the 1,000-foot class. 
The extension channelward of the piers 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad on the 
Jersey side of the river may also be 
undertaken. The additional piers and 
the extensions will aid in the develop- 
ment of the port of New York and will 
not unreasonably restrict the use of the 
Hudson River “by navigation interests, 

Statements at the hearing on the mod- 
ification of the harbor lines indicate that 
pier and related constrvction entailing 
expenditures of $75,000,000 will be un- 
dertaken as a consequence of the modi- 
fication approved. 
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Expulsions ‘ 
In Present Fiscal 





Number of Deportations for 
Six-month period Found 
To Exceed Previous Sim- 
lar Period by 400 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


17,000. This is more than were deported 
in either the 1929 or 1930 fiscal years 
and shows progress in the elimination 
of this undesirable element from the 
country. 

The Bureau of Immigration is no re- 
spector of persons and will deport any 
alien found unlawfully in the country, 
whether a gangster, stowaway, ship de- 
serter, one who has been smuggled in or 
any others who are in the country ille- 
gally. Some, however, put up stronger 
fights to remain in the country than 
others, and take the problem into the 
courts, obtain writs of habeas corpus, 
or devolve similar complications to de- 
lay deportation. 

Of the 16,631 aliens deported in the 
1930 fiscal year; 13,842 were deported at 
Governinent expense, 1,476 at the ex- 
pense of the steamship lines which 
brought them to the United States, 655 
were permitted to ship foreign as m&m- 
bers of crews of departing vessels, an 
758 were permitted to depart at their 
own expense as a compliance with th 
terms of the warrants of deportation. 


Nature of Movement 

Of the total number of aliens so dis- 
posed of,' 4,502 were returned to Eu- 
rope, 2,609 to Canada, 8,518 to Mexico, 
458 to other countries in the Western 
Hemisphere, 461 to Asia, and 83 . to 
Africa, Australia and the Pacific Islands. 
One hundred and seventy-four deporta- 
tion parties were moved during thé year. 

These group movements effectéd sub- 
stantial economies. The savings made in 
permitting aliens to ship out’ as mém- 
bers of crews of foreign-bound vessels 
were approximately $55,500. 

While the number of aliens removed 
under formal warrants of deportation in 
the 1980 fiscal year exceeded that of the 
previous year by 3,723, the number of 
aliens disposed of, including those in re- 
spect of whom either warrants of arrest 
or of deportation were not resorted to, 
was 10,778 less. 2 


Formal report on the bill (H. R. 3394) 
enabling deportation of aliens convicted 
of violation of the antinarcotic laws, was 
ordered Jan. 13 by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Immigration. The bill was 
amended but the changes were described 
as not affecting the general purposes of 
the legislation which was presented in 
the House by Representative Fish 
(Rep.), of New York. 


e 








Russian Monopoly of Fur 
Is Declared to Be Unlikely 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
United States is generally acknowledged 
to be the greatest outlet for Russian fur, 
but the fact remains that this country 
obtains annually millions of dollars 
worth of furs from domestic sources 

There are grounds to believe Ynght 
Russia will cut down on shipments of 
undressed furs and prepare them at home 
instead of sending them abroad to be 
manufactured. There is no reason, 4 
fact, why she should not do this. If 
nation can process at home goods which 
she has been sending to foreign coun- 
tries, it is logical for her to use her own 
raw materials in her manufacturing. 

The Ufiited States at one time sent 
most of her undressed furs abroad to be 
manufactured, later importing the man- 
ufactured articles. But during the war, 
local industry was developed so that this 
country virtually monopolized the fur 
manufacturing business. 

Competition from other countries in 
converting undressed fur into manufac- 
tured goods would affect a considerable 
proportion of the American industry, but 
not a great many persons, as the value 
of the product is high with respect to 
the number of persons in the industry, 
The preparation of fur continues to be a 
hand process, and machine preparation 
has never been able to gain a foothold 
because of the care required in worke 
ing fur. 
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[Continued from Page 3.] 
the ultimate cost of enforcement might 
be. Two former directors of the prohi- 
bition work are said to have stated that 
it would reach at least $300,000,000 
annually.” He pointed to the increase 
of $8,787,271 requested for the judiciary 
and said the general agent of the De- 
partment of Justice estimated that about 
50 per cent of this increase is due to 
prohibition. : 

He said that 49 per cent of the pris- 
oners in Federal and State institutions 
on Dec, 1, 1930, had been sentenced for 
liquor law violations. Of Federal pris- 
oners in State and county institutions 
on June 30, 1930, he said, 67 per cent 
had been sentenced because of liquor- 
law violations and 71 per cent of the 
prisoners awaiting trial in those insti- 
tutions on that date were offenders 
against the prohibition laws. a 

y follows, he said, that any addition 
® the prohibition enforcement force 
Means increased appropriations for the 
Bureau of Prohibition, for the Federal 
judiciary and for the maintenance of 
Federal prisoners, added to the expendi- 
tures by the Coast Guard, the Bureau 
of Industrial Alcohol, the Customs Serv- 
ice and large expenditures by State and 
local governments, 

“Bottomless Pit” 

“The only conclusion to be drawn from 
these facts,” he said, “are that ulti- 
mately a large segment of the American 

eople will have become prisoners under 
ederal and State ‘prohibition laws and 
that enforcement of prohibition consti- 
tutes a bottomless pit for Government, 
expenditures,”” 

Referring to the Department of Jus- 
tice allotment of $316,500 of the pro- 
posed prohibition appropriation to “spe- 
cial and miscellaneous current expenses,” 
Mr, Tinkham said, “this fund, assessed 
upon the taxpayers of the country, con- 
stitutes a Federal Government slush 
fund for the commission of crime; it is a 
scandalous and indefensible expenditure.” 

From the report of the Committee on 
Appropriations, presented to the House 
by the chairman of the subcommittee in 
charge of the bill, Representative Shreve 
(Rep.), of Erie, Pa., the following in- 
formation is available: 

Department of State: For Depart- 
ment of State proper, including salaries, 
expenses, passport bureaus, editing of- 
ficial papers and other activities at 
Washington, $2,500,498. Foreign serv- 
ice: Foreign service building fund, $1,- 
200,000, a decrease of $500,000 from cur- 
rent year appropriation; many other 
items, decreased or increased for em- 
bassies, legations, etc.; general and spe- 
cial Claims Commission, United States 
and Mexico, $367,000; many other items, 
decreased or increased, for embassies, 
legations, ete. e 

Department of Justice: Bureau of Pro- 
hibition, $11,369,500 increase of $2,369,- 
500 as compared with the $9,000,000 ap- 
"Propriated for the current year and a 
decrease of $161,180 from the budget 
estimates. For detection and prosecu- 
tion of crimes, $2,978,520, an increase of 
$197,101 over current year; salaries of 
judges, $2,184,000, an increase of $85,- 
000; United States marshals and deput- 
ies, $4,350,460, an increase of $470,460; 
District attorneys and assistants, $3,- 
295,620, an increase of $137,370 over 
current year, exclusive of the usual ap- 
Propriation of $450;000 for special assist- 
ants to district attorneys. Clerks of 
courts, salaries, $2,175,920, an increase 
ot $70,864; fees of jurors and witnesses 
$4,150,000, a $500,000 increase; miscel- 
laneous expenses of Federal courts, $1,- 
270,980, an increase of $320,980; for 
Penal and correctional institutions, $13,- 
794,255, an increase of $1,611,698, which 
includes a $296,783 increase for the 
Leavenworth, Kans., penitentiary; $996, 
040 increase for support of prisoners; 
$747,458 increase for the Chillicothe, 
Ohio, Federal industrial reformatory; 
$371,000 for Federal jails; $181,775 in- 
crease for the Atlanta, Ga., penitentiary; 
$159,927 increase for the McNeil Islanu 
Penitentiary in Washington State; and 
Other increases, along with a decrease of 
$1,418,000 in the appropriations for the 
Federal Industrial Institution for Wo- 
men at, Alderson, W. Va. 

Changes in Amounts 

Department of Commerce: Principal 
changes in amounts—enforcement of 
wireless communication laws; $500,000, 
a decrease of $180,000; aircraft in com- 
merce, $1,369,660, an increase of $108,- 
830; air navigation facilities, $8,972,640. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce $5,238,760, an increase of $152,- 
100, including increases in funds for pro- 
moting commerce in Europe, South and 
Mental America and in the Far East. 

ureau of Navigation, $496,280, an in- 
crease of $101,980 over current year ap- 
propriations. Steamboat Inspection 
Service, $1,395,120, an increase of $21,- 
765. Bureau of Standards, $2,874,570, 
a decrease of $611,101 due largely to 
completion of cetain pojects. There is, 
however, an increase of $50,000 for the 
Bureau’s machinery and supplies, $36,- 
880 for its hydraulic laboratory research 
and upwards of $23,000 each for indus- 
trial research and cooperation with Gov- 
ernment departments in making tests. 
Bureau of Lighthouses, $12,072,680, an 
increase of $634,980, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, $3,063,056, increase of $42,952. 
Bureau of Fisheries, $2,905,540, increase | 
of $282,480, largely for propagating food | 
fish and for inquiry respecting food fish; 
and for congtruction of stations. The 
Census O: » for compiling and publish- 
ing the fifteenth decennial census, $6,- 
270,580, a decrease of $2,226,420 as the 
census approaches completion. Bureau 
of Mines, $2,278,765, a decrease of $270,- 
715, whieh includes a decrease of $213,- 
420 in the appropriation for helium plants 
and helium production and investigation 
of omission of any funds for potash ex- 
plorations. The Patent Office appropria- 
tion of $5,236,750 is an increase of $363,- 
020, absorbed in larger funds for fur- 
niture and filing cases, etc. 

Department of Labor: Bureau of Im- 
migration, $10,434,160, increase of $1,- 
421,200, which includes an increase of 
$1,070,000 for salaries and for “reg- 
ulating immigration” and $351,000 for 
construction; repairs and equipment 
at immigration stations, The appro- 
priation of $1,149,020 for the Bureau 
of Naturalization is a decrease of 
$7,950. The amounts for the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, $395,500, is an increase | 

$27,500; for the Women’s *Bureau, 


. 








Are PresENTED Herein. BEING 
8Y THE Unrrep States DAILY 


Discontinuance of organized labor 
trafic in Liberia is recommended in 
the report of the International Com- 
mission appointed to investigate 
slavery conditions in Liberia. (Pub- 
lication of the full text of sugges- 
tions aad recommendations of the 
Commission was begun in the issue 
of Jan. 13.) The full text concludes 
as follows: 

The natives have no redress, and no 


ances. The patamount chiefs receive 
their commissions from the pregident, 
and ere therefore government officials; 
the district commissioners are harsh and 
unsympathetic toward the natives, who 
are not allowed to travel from one sec- 
tion to another, and cannot, therefore, 
take their complaints elsewhere It is 
not surprising that they should migrate 
beyond the boundaries. As far back as 
1922 the president, in_his address to 
the legislature, said: “Our policy is to 
encourage by every legitimate means the 
return of the populations that have fled 
the country.” Today everyone seems to 
agree that the conditions hav 
worse in recent years. 

Under the circumstances the present 
situation seems to demand a complete 
and urgent reorganization of the gov- 
ernment of the interior if the future 
stability of the republic is to be secured, 
or alternatively saved from failure. Be- 
fore proposing any change, however, the 
existing organization may first be re- 
ferred to: ‘avitted 

epublic is divide ito 
ee —— 40 miles wide, containing 
five maritime counties, each under a 
county superintendent* The remainder 
of the republic is partitioned into five 
districts roughly corresponding W, th the 
hinterland of each of the five counties, 
and each is in charge of a district com- 
missioner. With the exception of the 
Vais, an unusually virile race of ad- 
vanced tendencies living on the Sierra 
Leone frontier, the many tribes of in- 
digenous Bantu people in these five dis- 
tricts of the interior are mord@or less 
backward in the scale of general civil- 
ization, and have little or no chance of 
advancement by association with the 
coastal inhabitants. In fact, in accord- 
ance with the government’s policy of 
suppression, they are_ prevented from 
moving out of their tribal sections, and 
the people in the counties are forbidden 
by interior regulations to move into the 
districts without special permission. Lit- 
tle wonder, then, that they carry their 
produce over the frontiers instead of 
bringing it to the coast. 

‘In this strip live the 8,000 or 10,000 
Americo-Liberians, or rather their much 
inter-related descendants, mainly in Mon- 
rovia and other towns. All are of the 
administrative class, past, present, or fu- 
ture. None are of the business class, or 
have any interest in commercial enterprise, 
but seem, indeed, in the majority of cases 
to have no occupation of any kind, unless 
perhaps some pseudo-legal occupation or 
specious Government job. 

The first radical change we recommend 
lis the removal of the present five district 
commissioners now stationed. in the 
hinterland, as dishonest and corrupt offi- 
lcials, skilled ‘only in devising means of 
lintimidation for the purpose of extract- 
ing money from the natives and in cre- 
ating opportunities for extorting more. 
In their place, we suggest, should be 
substituted a higher grade of official as 
district commissioner or district admin- 
istrator. Under each would be assistant 
commissioners, Who might be selected 
from the republic or from America. 


In course of time they might be eligi- 
ble for the senior posts. The commis- 
|sioner would have the status of county 
‘magistrate and be allowed to select a 
suitable central site for his sta- 
tion. He would encourage inter- 
course with the people of his district 
lby every means in his power and by 
holding daily court for the hearings of 
leases referred to him by his assistants 
and others. In addition to an ample 
salary, he would be allowed traveling 
and other allowances, and _ would be 
obliged to spend at least three months in 
the year traveling in his district. | Sim- 
ilarly his assistants, each with justice 
of peace status, would be installed in 
their own stations at strategic points, 
would hold their own open courts for 
cases referred to them by paramount 
chiefs, encourage weekly markets, and 
be obliged to be in camp in their own 
sections or within the district for three 
|months each year. 

Success must depend upon the char- 
acter of the senior commissioner of each 
district, who must be honest, fairminded, 
and free from graft. He should, we 
think, be either European or American. 
The senior commissioner’s assistants, as 
well as he himself, would be chosen from 
the successful candidates of some form 
of civil service, examinations for which 
might be held in Europe and America, 


first into a 


would be that of Europe or America, it 
might be undesirable to admit as a can- 
didate any youth or person who had not 
visited one or other continent. Candi- 
dates for the senior commissionerships 
would, of course, be required to pass a 
much more exacting standard than the 
assistant class. 

That these officials should be men of 
high moral standard, and able to re- 
gain the lost confidence of the natives, 
is essential. To do this they would 
have to possess a previous knowledge 
of native affairs and have some ground- 
ings of routine indirect administration 
in the tropics. Their very first consid- 
eration would be to reinstate the para- 
mount chiefs who have been so sys- 
tematically humiliated and degraded— 
or at least the most worthy of them— 
in their old positions of local power and 
authority over town chiefs and people. 
Their next consideration would be to 
teach the chiefs how to exercise, that 
power for good, to inculcate in them the 
principles of progressive town and coun- 
try administyation, discouraging bad cus- 
toms and fostering the good. 


Encouragement of 
Trade Provided 


It would at the same time be the duty 
of the reinstated. chiefs to cooperate to 
the best of their power with the district 
commissioner in opening up and improv- 
ing the shortest and best routes to the 
coast, policing those routes, encourag- 
ing trade and the trader and free trans- 
port of raw materials and produce coast- 
wards, as well as the safe entry of trad- 
ers’ merchandise. Salaries of the dis- 
trict commissioners should be sufficiently 
high to attract the right class of applie 
cant. Hitherto they have not been suf- 
ficient to jremove the temptation to in- 
flict fines “to meet the regular expenses 





f 
$110,000, and increase of $21,400; and 
‘or the Employment Service, $383,780 a 
a ere of $1,220. 


of maintaining their. stations. 
The senior commissioners would be re- 


_ 


one to whom they ventilate their griev-; 


and, since the general standard required | 
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sponsible only to the central head of 
their department, and would have power 
to remove, or request the transfer of 
any of their assistants if necessary. They 


| would not, except in cases of emergency, 


of which they alone would be able to 
judge the urgency, be able to call upon 
the frontier force for assistance or sery- 
ice of any sort, without central author- 
ity, and no frontier force soldier would 
be allowed to,enter any village in his 
district without being accompanied by 
@ noncommissioned or other officer, or 
sufficient authority to show that he is 
traveling on duty. As regards education 
in their district, this would be attended 
to by the central education department, 
but funds would need to be available for 
class or other instruction in the utiliza- 
tion of African economic products, etc. 
The commissioner’s clerk would have to 
be a competent accountant, able to keep 
the bool@»and accounts of the station 
and the registration of all fines. 

It would not be sufficient merely to in- 
stitute changes in the interior. The 
coastal counties would of necessity have 
to follow suit, and in this connection it 
is further suggested for the consideration 
of the government that a rearrange- 
ment of the political divisions of the 
country might be undertaken with great 
advantage, namely, that each of the five 
districts be incorporated with its nearby 
corresponding county, thus doing away 
altogether with the maritime strip, and 
its implied segregation from the natives 
of the interior. Each of the counties 
would then extend as provinces from the 
coast to the limits of the hinterland, and 
their administration would be incorpo- 
rated with that of the senior commission- 
ers, who would then be provincial com- 
missioners. They would in this case be 
responsible only to the president. 


Development of Interior 


Advanced by Arrangement 

This step would lead to much needed 
economy in many directions and tend, as 
no other arrangements could, to assist 
the development of the republic’s rich 
interior by encouraging intercommunica- 
tion and trade, and by helping to bring 
about a better understanding _between 
the coastal and interior populations. In 
point of size the county and district divi- 
sions are insignificant in comparison 
with administrative areas in other re- 
gions, and if the old divisions were re- 
tained, the senior commissioners sug- 
gested for the hinterland districts would 
probably find that the counties lying 
between themselves and the sea seriously 
restricted the government’s policy, if 
adopted, of opening up towards the coast. 

The above is a brief indication of the 
policy which we suggest might be 
adopted by the Liberian Government in 
regard to the radical readjustment of 
the hinterland administration. | If_al- 
lowed to continue on the existing lines 
of humiliation of chiefs, intimidation, 
suppression, 
of the people, Liberia may discover that 
its place in the community of civilized 
nations is jeopardized.* 

*Article 23(b), The Covenant of the 
League of Nations: * * * “Subject to and 
in accordance with the provisions of. inter- 
national’ conventions existing or hereafter 
to be agreed upon, the members of the 
League undertake to secure just treatment 
of the native inhabitants of territories un- 

As pointed out in the body of the re- 
port, common or classic slavery is now 
no longer existent in Liberia, but such 
forms as domestic slavery and pawning 
are still common customs. So long as 
these forms of slavery are recognized 
as existing institutions in the-social life 
of Liberia, so long will the stigma of 
slavery be attached to the Republic. It 
is urgently recommended that steps 
should at once be taken to make both 
forms illegal as a preliminary to total 
abolition. 


Discontinuance of Labor 
Shipments Is Advised 
The Commission cannot too strongly 


uirge upon the Liberian Government at- 
tention to the question of the shipment 
of laborers to Fernando Poo, and other 
places. Labor conditions in Fernando 
Poo may have been greatly improved in 
recent years; indeed, we have reliable 
information that this is a fact. Never- 
theless, we are in agreement that under 
conditions existing today in the Liberian 
Hinterland, more especially the absence, 
as we think, of any efficient form of Gov- 
ernment in that region, and consequent 
lack of guarantee that abuse of power 
both physical and official in regard to re- 
cruitment will not occur, we recommend 
that the organized shipment of laborers 
to Fernando Poo and elsewhere should 
at once be discontinued. 

The Liberian government would, we 
think, run the risk of incurring unde- 
sirable opprobrium if this were not done 
and the decree strictly enforced, for, in 
the minds of the majority of persons in 
the critical world, a commercialized labor 
traffic, such as that which has been car- 
ried on from Maryland and elsewhere, 
can not be associated from conditions 
analogous to slave raiding and slave 
trading. This traffic has had the sup- 
port of the highest officials of the re- 
public, and has been organized and con- 
ducted by Vice President Yancy, who has 
utilized his subordinates to further it to 
his own advantage, he himself being the 
chief beneficiary. When it is realized 
that it is also attended by cruelty, wide- 
spread disorganization of native social 
life, and loss of government prestige, 
the danger of its continuance is mani- 
fest. 

Much of the ill-treatment of the peo- 
ple of the interior, the cessation of na- 
tive village cultivation, the exodus from 
the country, and the general discontent 
has, in our opinion, been the result of 
brigandage on the part of frontier force 
soldiers, who, from the accounts of the 
natives, are often unaccompanied by their 
officers, and when accompanying them, 
the officers seem to encourage a general 
policy of intimidation. We recommend 
that the men of this force should be un- 
der much more efficient control than at 
present, and that the moral standard of 


X\ 


the officers allowed to command at in- | 


ferior stations be raised; also, that on no 
account should the force employ ‘native 
compulsory labor for building or other 
purposes as at present. Such labor 
should be done by the soldiers them- 
selves, as is usually the case in other 
places, 

On no account should the men be al- 
lowed to enter villages without their of- 
ficers, unless they have with them some 
clear evidence, intelligibl2 to the chief, 
that they are on duty; and they should 
be rationed from their station, which is 


provided under direction of the district | aged. 








Design and Copy 


Se 
An exhibit of patented designs 
and “allegedly pirated copies of 
them was made by the League 
for the Suppression of Design 
Piracy before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Patents at a recent 
hearing on the Vestal bill, which 
would revise existing design pat- 
ent law. Above is reproduced a 
lace design protected by patent 
(upper) with a similar ‘design 
(lower) exhibited as an unau- 
thorized copy of the original. 





commissioner with very ample supplies 
of rice and other foods by the surround- 
ing native chiefs. Any reported intimi- 
dation of the people, or of interference 
with natives on the pathways or roads 
by frontier force soldiers or district mes- 
sengers should be very severely dealt 
with. 

It is felt in this connection that steps 
should be taken to have the following 
deleted from section 1082, “Duty of the 


extortion and ill-treatment| Frontier Force,” in Chapter 39 of the 
Statutes of the Republic of Liberia: “In 
keeping roads open to trade and travel, 
and in enforcing such laws and regu- 
lations as are or that may hereafter be 
passed, relative to the aboriginal popu- 


lation * * * and in laying out a road 
from the interior to the coast.” 


Curtailment of Road 
Program Is Urged 


During the stay of the Commission in 
Maryland the League of-Nations member 
had an opportunity of observing a large 
gang of laborers engaged on road-con- 
struction work. He was impressed with 
the poor class of labor employed, the 
difficulties under which’ the men worked, 
and their discontent. In face of the 
needlessness of much of the work ac- 
complished and the general outery 
against its continuance in Maryland, it 
is recommended that the ambitious road 
program of the Department of Public 
Works should be curtailed, if not closed 
down entirely, except in Montserrado 
County, where it can be under more effi- 


‘ 


had time to recover from the effects 
of the abuses which have accompanied 





the Department of the Interior has taken 
place, 

We recommend that instead of ham- 
pering immigration from the United 
States the best types of educated Negro 
should be encouraged, as tending to open 
up educative links with American trade 
affairs. 

The Commission cannot too strongly 
express its conviction that, as regards 
most officials, mere advance to greater 
efficiency and honesty will not be suffi- 
cient. The tolerance given to gross dis- 
honesty, in. office, the general ignorance 
of the interior and its people; the lack 
of means of education in the provinces 
and its total absence inthe hinterland, 
except where a few missionaries are in- 
stalled; the powerful influence of family 
connections between the executive officers 
of the government, few of whom have 
ever left the country; and the general 
insularity of outlook, render futile any 
; hope of improvement in the present con- 
ditions without the introduction of out- 
side specialist assistance, the reduction 
of superfluous offices, and other drastic 
internal provisions made. 


Summary of suggestions. and recom- 
mendations: 


The policy of the “open door.” 
Extension of education to all alike. 
Native policy to be radically recon- 
structed. z 
_ Barrier between civilized and uncivil- 
ized to be broken. 

Policy of suppression to be abandoned. 

Humiliation and degradation of chiefs 
to cease. 

Reestablishment of tribal 
chiefs. 

Complete reorganization of adminis- 
tration of the interior. 

_ Removal of present district commis- 
sioners, 

Substitution of European or American 
commissioners with assistant commis- 
sioners. 

_ Institution of some form of 
ice, 

_ssearrangement of the political divi- 
sions of the country. 

Pawning and domestic slavery to be 
made illegal as preliminary to total abo- 
lition. 

Shipment of laborers to Fernando Poo 
to cease. 

Road program to be curtailed. 

Much stricter control of frontier force 
soldiers, 

Reconsideration of duties of frontier 
force soldiers, 

Ameri an immigration to be encour- 





authority of 


civil_sery- 


cient supervision, until the natives have | 


its execution, and some reorganization of 










A rehearing of the Black Tom sabo- 
tage case, recently decided in favor of 
Germany by the German - American 
Mixed Claims Commission, has been re- 
quested by a petition just filed by Rob- 
ert W. Bonynge, the American agent be- 
fore the Commission, according to a 
statement issued by Mr. Bonynge Jan. 
18. In deciding this case the Mixed 
Claims Commission absolved Germany 
from any guilt in connection with the 
fire, which occurred during the World 
War at the terminal yard of the Lehigh 
‘Valley Railroad Company in New York 


















harbor. (A summary of Mr. Bonynge’s 
statement appeared in the issue of 
Jan, 13.) 


The statement follows in full text: 

The American agent before the Mixed 
Claims Commission, United States and 
Germany, Robert W. Bonynge, today 
filed a petition on behalf of the United 
States for a rehearing and reconsidera- 
tion of the decision recently rendered 
by the Commission in favor of Germany 
in the sabotage case known as the Black 
Tom case and which was argued last 
Fall at The Hague and also gave notice 
that a petition would later be filed for 
a rehearing in the Kingsland sabotage 
case argued and decided at the same time 
in favor of Germany. 

The petition reviews at length the 
opinion of the Commission and as 
grounds for a rehearing alleges that the 
Commission in rendering its decision 
committed errors in its findings of fact 
on the evidence submitted; committed 
errors in failing to apply established 
principles of law and the rules of the 
Commission, to the evidence submitted 
and the American agent requests per- 
mission to submit further evidence which 
is being assembled and which will con- 
firm and fortify the facts heretofore 
proven establishing Germany’s liability. 

It is argued that on the findings made 
by the Commission, the United States 
proved a complete prima facie case 
which Germany failed to rebut. The 
prima facie case was established by the 
following facts: 


Activities of German 


Agents Claimed Official 


1. The’ cablegrams issued from the 
German Foreign Office to the German 
diplomatic officers in the United States 
in January, 1915, specifically authorizing 
the destruction of munitions and muni- 
tion plants in the United States and 
advising where agents could be procured 
for the purpose. The authenticity of 
this cablegram and the authovity from 
which it was issued were finally ad- 
mitted by Germany after the same had 
been proven by the United States. 

Ths authority was in full force and 
effect when the Black Tom Terminal was 
destroyed. 

2. Agents of Germany were sent to the 
United States immediately following the 
cablegram and for some time thereafter 
with instructions to destroy munitions 
and munition plants and many of them 
were furnished with incendiary devices 
to carry the policy into execution. 

3. That such agents actually engaged 
in sabotage in the United States during 
the period of American neutrality and 
that the Black Tom Terminal was a nat- 
ural objective for the operation of Ger- 
many’s destructive agents and was vul- 
nerable to incendiary attack. These 
were found to be facts by the Commis- 
sion. 

It is charged that the Commission 
failed to find, as it should have done, 
|that the fire was of incendiary origin. 
Although the Commission did not make 
a specific finding to that effect, yet it 
found facts from which that conclusion 
necessarily followed and it was, there- 
fore, error not to make the finding. 
Attention is called to the finding of the 
Commission that the fire started on the 
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American Agent Requests 
Rehearing of Sabotage Case 





Black Tom Decision of Mixed Claims Commission Re- 
viewed, and Permission Is Asked to Submit Further 
Evidence Against Germany 





inside of a boxcar loaded with ammuni- 
tion; that the first indication of a fire 
was that flames broke out on the sides 
and top of the door of the boxcar; that 
it was a clear night and no. fire on the 
ground; that an incendiary could have 
access to Black Tom and that the am- 
munition with which the boxcar was 
loaded was not subject to spontaneous 
combustion. 


Facts Said to Support 
Charge of Incendiarism 


These facts found by the Commission 
should have resulted in a finding that 
the fire was of an incendiary origin. 
Instead of making this finding, it is 
argued that the Commission indulged in 
guesses not supported by any evidence 
that the fire. might have been due to 
some other cause than incendiarism. With 
the findings made by the Commission 
and the further finding that the fire was 
of incendiary origin, which should have 
been made by the Commission, the United 
States established a perfect prima facie 
case against Germany which Germany 
failed to meet. Germany contented it- 
self in offering surmises that the fire 
might haye been caused by spontaneous 
combustion and at the same time ad- 
mitted that it was unable to prove that 


spontaneous combustion was the cause 
of the fire. 


Germany’s failure to produce docu- 
ments admittedly in its possession bear- 
ing upon material facts in the case, and 
the admission by Germany that other 
documents had been destroyed because 
they were of a compromising nature, 
strengthened the prima facie case made 
by the United States. Attention is called 
to the fact that the Commission makes 
no reference whatever to Germany’s fail- 
ure in this respect, and it is contended 
that the United States is entitled to a 
finding by the Commission that such 
documents, if available and produced, 
would have been adverse to Germany. 
The Commission did find that because 
of Germany’s authorization of sabotage 
in the United States, the maintenance 
of an organization to commit sabotage 
and the sending of its agents to the 
United States armed with incendiary 
devices, all inferences to be drawn from 
the testimony should be adverse to Ger- 
many and in favor of the United States; 
but, instead thereof, the Commission not 
only failed to draw such inferences, but 
has drawn every possible inference from 
the testimony against the United States 
and has resolved every possible doubt 
in connection with the testimony in fa- 
vor of Germany. 


Guilty Individuals 
Named, Says Petition 


One of the outstanding examples of 
failure to produce documents known to 
be in existence is the Witzke notebook. 
The record establishes the fact that 
Witzke during his admitted operations 
in this country in 1916 kept a notebook 
in which he entered from time to time 
certain data indicating his whereabouts 
on various dates; also names and ad- 
dresses of parties that he came in con- 
tact with at the time. In response to 
an order from the Commission that the 
notebook be submitted as a part of the 
record Germany replied by refusing to 
produce the notebook, although it ad- 
mitted that the notebook was now in the 
private possession of an official of the 
Foreign Office and had been in the posses- 
sion of this official since some time in 
1927. This notebook, however, was said 
to have been turned over to this official 
with the distinct understanding that it 
was not to be produced without the con- 
sent of Witzke. 


It was further said by Germany that 
Witzke refused to allow the notebook to 
be seen by the American agent or the 
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Two Cities Lead 

Arizona Growth 
In 1930 Census 


Phoenix and Tucson Show 
Population Increases of 
60 Per Cent, While State 
Gains by 30 Per Cent 








Two Arizona cities, Phoenix and Tuc- 
son, showed population increases in the 
last 10 years of more than 60 per cent, 
while the population af the entire State 
increased 30.3 per cent to 435,573, the 
Bureau of the Census has just an- 
nounced. The announcement follows in 
full text: 

Final population figures for Arizona 
have just been issued by the Census 
Bureau in bulletin form. The total pop- 
ulation of the State on Apr. 1, 1930, 
was 435,573, representing an increase of - 
101,411, or 30.3 per cent, as compared 
with the census returns of Jan. 1, 1920. 
This is the second highest numerical 
increase the State has ever shown. The 
highest increase was 129,808, or 68.5 per 
cent, in the decade 1910 to 1920. 

Admitted in 1912 

The present area of Arizona was first 
enumerated in 1870, showing a popula- 
tion of 9,658. Its increase from: that 
date was rapid. From 1880 to 1890, the 
number of inhabitants more than dou- 
bled, with an increase of 118.2 per cent, 
reaching the figure of 88,243. At the 
enumeration of 1920, the first census 
after Arizona’s admission to the Union 
in 1912, the population was well beyond 
the 300,000 mark. The total land area 
of the State is 113,810 square miles, 
and the average number of inhabitants 
per square mile in 1930 was 3.8, as com- 
pared with 2.9 in 1920. 

There are 14 counties in Arizona, 11 
of which showed an incréase, while three 
declined during the decade 1920 to 1980. 
Maricopa County, including the City of 
Phoenix, showed the highest rate of in- 
crease, 68.5 per cent. Pima County, 
which includes Tucson, showed the next 
higest gain, with 60.5 per cent. The 
other counties showing increases varied 
from 40.9 per cent in Coconino county 
to 2.2 per cent for Graham County. 
Maricopa is the most densely settled 
County, with 17 persons to the square 
mile in a total land area of 8,891 square 
miles. Mohave County, with an area of 
13,390 square miles, had less than one 
person to every 2 square miles. 

There are two cities in Arizona hav- 
ing a population of 10,000 or over in 
1930. Phoenix, the capital and largest 
city, has a population of 48,118, an in- 
crease of 19,065, or 65.6 per cent, over 
the population of 1920. Tucson is the 
second largest city in the State, with 
32,506 inhabitants, representing a gain 
of 60.2 per cent over the 1920 enumera- 
tion. Douglas, in Cochise County, is 
just short of the 10,000 mark, with 
9,828. 

The list of incorporated places in Ari- 
zona includes 34 cities and towns. Of 
these, four were incorporated between 
1920 and 1930, and their population is 
shown for the first time in this bulletin. 
Tolleson, in Maricopa County, is the 
smallest of these newly formed places, 
with a population of 910. Snowflake, 
in Navajo County, is the smallest of 
all the incorporated places in the State, 
with 659 inhabitants. 

A copy of the first series population 
bulletin for Arizona, giving the number 
of inhabitants in each county, election 
precinct, city and town, may be obtained 
by writing to the Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D. C. 
wnemtincnniiimninmminibinade ee 
attorneys for claimants for the reason 
that he was afraid that one or more of 
his acquaintances whose names and ad- 
dresses appeared in the notebook might 
be prevailed upon to make untruthful 
statements about him and that on the 
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SHAVING CREAM 


“ox. 95° a tube 


Millions of men with tough beards and tender skins have paid 
50¢ a tube for this wonderful shaving cream. To increase users 


tenfold, we have cut the price in two, confident that tremendous 
sales will reduce production costs. 

At 25¢, Listerine Shaving Cream is the biggest tube of quality 
cream at anything near its price. Your ‘first shave will prove 
that its thick, creamy lather takes up water like a sponge. That 
it stays moist. That it deposits a microscopic film of glycerine on 
which your razor slides, 

Thus friction is reduced. There is no scrape or pull. No heat 
or harshness. Your skin feels cool and contented, pleasantly pro- 


tected by this lubricating cream. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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This photograph shows 
actual size of tube 
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estroy Trade Mark Rights 


trued by Court in Permitting Suit for In- 


fringement of Brand Where Article Represented May 


New York, N. Y. 
Youncs RuBBER CoRPORATION, INC., 


v. p 
C. L. Lee & Company, INc., AND CLAR- 
ENCE I. LEE. 


Circuit Court of appeets, Second Circuit. | 


1 from the District Court for the 
Teethers ae of oe dion” git 
ument. riginal opinion - 
O tuen ot V Uz. S. Daily, 1912, Aug. 
19, 1930. (6 U. S. Pat. Q. 123.) 
Before MANTON, SWAN and AUGUSTUS 
N. Hann, Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court. 
Dec. 15, 1930 
Swan, Circuit Judge.—The_ appeal 
having. been decided upon a jurisdic- 
tional point raised by the court of its 
own motion, a reargument was granted 


upon that point. Thereupon the plaintiff | 


moved (1) for leave to amend its bill 


of complaint by inserting therein an| 


allegation that the corporate defendant 
sells “in commerce among the several 
States” the infringing articles, and (2) 
that certain affidavits filed in the court 
below on the motion for a preliminary 
injunction be admitted in evidence. _ 

An appeal from a decree in equity is 
not a trial de novo and this court lacks 
power to take new evidence. It may, 
of course, permit an incomplete record 
to be corrected by addition of what was 
omitted but the affidavits in question were 
not offered in evidence on the trial below 
and therefore cannot be deemed part 
of the record brought up for review by 
this appeal. Boone v. Chiles, 10 Pet. 
177, 208; Hovland v. Smith, Fed. 
2d) 769, 770 (C. C. A. 9). Hence 


99 


the motion as to the affidavits must be| 


denied and we do not consider whether 


the statements and admissions they con-| 


tain would be sufficient to prove sales 


in interstate commerce by the defend-! 


ants. 
Motion to Amend 
Denied by Court 


An appellate court may permit an 
amendment to conform the pleadings to 
the proof (Norton v. Larney, 266 U. S. 
511, 516), but we are not aware of any 
principle which would justify us in going 
further. Therefore the motion to amend 
must be denied, since we cannot find in 
the record proof of interstate sales by 
the defendant. 

We have carefully gone over the rec- 
ord again in the light of plaintiff’s pe- 
tition for reargument and the argument 
thereon, but we are consirained to ad- 
here to our former opinion that evi- 
dence of interstate sales is lacking. Mr. 
Young’s testimony that he had reports 
of the defendants’ Trojans being offered 


Be Legally Sold 





The relief which plaintiff may obtain| Y 
depends upon the provisions of the Trade} section 418, and cases 


|Mark Act of 1905 as amended, and sec- 
|tion 21 thereof (38 Stat. 729; 15 U. S. 
| C. A. see. 101) reads as follows: 
That no action or suit shall be main-| 
tainéd under the provisions of this act in) 
|any case when the trade mark is used in} 
unlawful business, or upon any article} 
injurious in itself, or which mark has been) 
| used with the design of deceiving the public | 
in the purchase of merchandise, or has been | 
abandoned, or upon any certificate of regis- | 
tration fraudulently obtained, 
| It is the defendants’ contention that 
| this provision precludes the maintenance 
| of plaintiff’s suit. 

As already stated no Federal statute 
|fortids the manufacture or sale of con- 
|traceptives. By the local law of New} 
York such articles are not absolutely pro- 
| hibited. Section 1145 of the Penal Law 
authorizes the supplying of them to law- 
fully practising physicians, or by their 
direction. In People v. Sanger, 222 N. 
Y. 192, 195, there is a dictum that 

“* * * The protection thus afforded 
the physician would also extend to the 
druggist, or vendor, acting upon the} 
physician’s prescription or order.” 

Indeed, the individual defendant in the 
present suit has been convicted of crim- 
inal infringement of plaintiff’s registered 
trade mark—a result which can _ be 
reached under the local statutes only 
onthe theory that the articles are things 





“which may be lawfully kept or offered’ jobbers who will: agree to sell only to|that Sidney Smith was convicted and | 


for sale.” N. Y. Penal Law, secs. 2350, 


2352, 2354; People v. Lee, No. 6121, App.; York Penal Law makes it a misdemeanor | did not notify plaintiff or defendant of 
Div. First Jud. Dep. Apr. 17, 1930; ap-! to sell or offer for sale any article, drug | the forgery until after Smith’s convic- | 
peal to N. Y. Ct. of App. refused Apr. 28,!or medicine for the prevention of con-| tion, approximately 11 months after dis- | 

Hence it cannot be held under | ception, or for causing unlawful abortion, | covery of the forgery. Upon receipt of 
|either Federal or State law that all) but section 1145 provides that “the sup-| notice of the forgery plaintiff promptly | 
sales of the plaintiff’s article are illegal. | plying of such articles to [lawfully prac- | notified defendant. 


1930, 


Since the article may be legally sold un- 
der some circumstances, we see no rea-| 
|son to doubt the validity of the trade 
mark; nor can we say that it is neces- 
sarily “used in wunlawful business” 
within the terms of said section 21. 


Limitation Placed on 


Meaning of Statute 


Defendants’ argument, however, re- 
lies upon sections 334 and 396 of the 
| Criminal Code (U. S. C. A. Title 18) and 
| the plaintiff’s own testimony that it dis- 
| tributes its merchandise by mail and in- 
terstate common carriage. Section 334} 
|makes criminal the mailing of “non- 
mailable matter,” and defines that phrase 
to include “every article or thing, de- 
signed, adapted or intended for prevent- 
ing conception or for any indecent or 
immoral use; and every article, instru- 
ment, substance, drug, medicine, or 
thing which is advertised or described in 


Nims, Unfair Competition, 3rd Ed., 
1 there cited. 
Taking liter-lly the hrase under 


consideration, it is difficult to say that 
the trade mark “is used” in the illegal 
transportation. 

_ But aside from merely verbal difficul- 
ties and viewing the more important 
consideration of the probable purpose of 
the legislation, the purpose of section 
21 would seem to be to prevent a plain- 
tiff from enforcing his trade mark when 
he uses it to promote sales which are un- 
lawful, or which deceive the public in 
respect to the goods or to the validity 
of the trade mark. Hence, in our judg- 
ment, the plaintiff’s violation of the mail- 
ing statute or the transportation statute, 
if such violations be assumed, would not 
bar its remedy, provided the sales it 
seeks to protect from trade-mark in- 
fringement by the defendants are legal. 
The only case found which has discussed 
the meaning of section 21 construes it 
as merely declaratory of the long es- 
tablished equitable principle regarding 
the defense of illegal conduct on the 
part of a plaintiff. Anheuser-Busch v. 
Cohen, 37 F. (2d) 393, 895 (D. C. Md.). 


Statute Said to Permit 
Sales to Retailers 
We must consider, therefore, whether 


the proof shows plaintiff’s business of | 


Its sales are to 
wholesale and retail druggists and to 


selling to be unlawful. 


drug stores. Section 1142 of the New 


ticing] physicians or by their direction 
or prescription, is not an offense under 
this article.” 

As already stated, the highest court 
of the State has said that the protection 
thus afforded physicians extends also to 
“the druggist, or vendor, acting upon the 
physician’s prescription or order.” Peo- 
ple v. Sanger, supra. Doubtless the drug- 


'gist or vendor to whom the court had 


reference is the retailer from whom the 
physician or his patient would naturally. 
purchase, 

Nothing is said with reference to the 


right of a manufacturer to sell to one. | 
ut} 


gists without a physician’s order. 
in view of the way modern business is 
conducted such a right we believe to be 
implicit in the statute; otherwise no 
local supply of abortifacient or contra- 
ceptive drugs or instruments would be 
available for use by physicians. 

It can hardly be supposed that the 


ha aa 4 ~ cco rsici y seek out a manufac- 
for sale in Virginia and North Carolina!a manner calculated to lead another to| PHysician was to see ; 
was objected to and the objection was|use or apply it for preventing concep-|turer each time he had professional need 


sustained. 

Without this his testimony comes down 
to the statement that the plaintiff’s busi- 
ness is nation-wide and is greatly af- 
fected by the competition of defendants’ 
Trojan goods. é : 
hibit 9, defendants’. price list, which 
does not refer to any market, local or 
national, and which plaintiff would have 
us take as evidence that it is addressed 
to a national market. It was obtained 


jtion or producing abortion or for any 
|indecent or immoral purpose; * * *”  Sec- 
| tion 396 reads as follows: 

| Whoever shall * * * knowingly . deposit 
lor cause to be deposited with any express 


In addition there is Ex-| company or other common carrier for car-| druggist whom he favored. 
that a manufacturer | 


| riage from one State * * * 
}State * * * 


to any other! 
any drug, medicine, article 


| OF thing designed, adapted or intended 
for preventing conception, or produc- 
ing abortion, or for any indecent or im- 


;moral use; * * * shall be fined not more 


for a drug or instrument of the gen- 
erally prohibited character, or that in 
anticipation of a possible future need 
he should in advance direct the manu- 
facturer to place a supply with the local 
We con- 
clude, therefore, f 
of drugs or instruments for medical use 
may in good faith sell them to druggists 
or other reputable dealers in medical 
supplies, or to jobbers for distribution 


by Pollaci in connection with an intra-| than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than|to such trade. 


state sale. : 
There is also Exhibit 11, which de- 

scribes defendants as “manufacturers 
and jobbers” and contains an order blank 
reading: 

PONE ai0:5's edule 0084's 40349 9,0 

City.. 
This was also issued to Pollaci. 
evidence is as consistent with intrastate 
as with interstate business by defend- 


” 


ants. The only sales actually proved 
were intrastate. ; 
However, we think the order con- 


tained in our original opinion was un- 
duly strict in directing dismissal of the 
suit for lack of jurisdiction. It is obvi- 
ous that the parties tried the case on 
the theory that the only issue was the 
question of legality or illegality of plain- 
tiff’s business and of its trade mark on 
goods of this character. Plaintiff should 
be given an, opportunity to prove, as 
counsel asserts it can, that defendants 
are really infringing in interstate com- 


| five years, or both. 

Taken literally, this language would 
seem to forbid the transportation by mail | 
}or common carriage of 


| or fitted, for preventing conception or for | 


any indecent or immoral purpose, even|jts business runs to about 12,000 gross | 
All the though the article might also be capable per month. 


The defendants contends that the vol- 
ume of plaintiff’s sales demonstrates 
that its product is being illegally dis- 


o anything | posed of by retail druggists, and charges | 
| “adapted” in the sense of being suitable | plaintiff with complicity in their illegal | 


sales. Plaintiff’s president testified that 


st he xe 
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“DAILY: 


Bank Recovers 
Loss Sustained 
On Forged Check 


Delay in Giving Notice Held 
Not to Forfeit Implied 
Warranty That Indorse- 

' ments Were Genuine 











State of Montana: 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 14, 1 








Helena. 
First NATIONAL BANK OF Mites CIty 
v. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF MINNEAPOLIS. 
Montana Supreme Court. 
No. 6684. 
Weir & BENNETT for appellant; Loup & 

Leavitt for respondent. 

Opinion of the Court. 
Jan. 2, 1931 

Forp, J.—H. G. Morrison drew his 
check on plaintiff to ‘he order of Her- 
bert Smith. The check, dated Miles City, 
Oct. 31, 1927, was mailed by the maker 
to the payee, which in some manner 
came into the hands of one Sidney Smith, 
who forged the endorsement of the payee 
and then entlorsed the check and cashed 
it at the mercantile establishment of Jean 
McIntire, in Polson. McIntire endorsed 
the check to his local bank at Polson, and | 
}in the usual course of check clearing it | 
reached the defendant on Nov. 12, 1927, 
| was presented to the plaintiff at Miles | 
City in the regular course of business 
and was paid by plaintifi and charged to 
| the account of Morrison. 

On May 25, 1928, or thereabout, Morri- 
son discovered that the endorsement of 
Herbert Smith was a forgery. Such ac- 
| tion was thereafter taken by Morrison 





| sentenced to the State prison. Morrison | 


| The record discloses that at all times 
|after the discovery of the forgery by 
| Morrison, on May 25, 1928, the forger, 
| Sidney Smith, was not the owner of any | 
property whatsoever and was insolvent 
and unable to pay his debts or obliga- | 
| tions. The merchant ard the several 
banks through which the check passed | 
}are solvent. The endorsement of the | 
| check by McIntire is neither restrictive, | 
qualified or conditional, znd the endorse- | 
| ments of the several banks are in the | 
}usual form of bank endorsements for | 
| check clearing purposes. 
Defenses to Suit 
Plaintiff commenced this action in| 
June, 1929, and, as a defense defendant | 
pleaded, first, estoppel based solely on} 
the delay in giving notice of the forgery | 
after discovery, und, second, estoppel! 
based on the negligent delay in giving| 
notice of the forgery after discovery, 
; coupled with the allegation that the delay 
had resulted in loss of opportunity to re- 
| cover damages from the forger. To these 
| defenses plaintiff demurred and the court 
| sustained the demurrer as to the first de- 
|fense, and overruled it as to the second 
| defense. The cause was tried to the court 
sitting without a jury. 
The court found that from the time the 
forgery was discovered, the forger had 





| 
{ 


| been wholly insolvent, and concluded as | — 


}a matter of law “that the maker of said 
check did not, and therefore plaintiff 
| bank did not, owe any duty to defendant 
| to discover the forged indorsement of the 
| payee’s name. That defendant is not re- 


[Continued on Page 12, Cotumn 6.] 





Journal of the | 


This means approximately | 


of legitimate uses and the sender in good | 20,000,000 a year, and plaintiff is not| Supreme Court of the 


taith supposed that it would be used 
only legitimately. | 

Such a construction would prevent 
mailing to or by a physician of any drug 
or mechanical device “adapted” for con- 
traceptive or abortifacient uses, although 
the physician desired to use or to pre- 
scribe it for proper medical purposes. | 
The intention to prevent a proper medi- 


the only manufacturer of such articles. | 


Conduct of Parties in 

Case at Issue Material 
Defendants’ witness, Dr, Jacobs, testj- 

fied that the article is infrequently pre- 

scribed by physicians and is commonly 

sold by drug stores to any customer who 





| United States 
| 


| Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
| tice Holmes, Mr. Justice McReynolds, 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Suther- 
land, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice 
| Stone, and Mr. Justice Roberts. 


calls for it and without requiring a physi-| Charles Hall Johnston, of Des Moines, 
cian’s prescription. It can hardly be | Towa; Kenneth W. Robinson, of Denver, 
doubted that such a volume of business | Cojo. Joseph Vincent Walsh, of Wash- 
could not under the circumstances be| ington, D. C.; Theodore E. Rein, of Chi- 
supported solely by the legitimate de-| cago, Ill.; and David Snow, of Chicago, 
mand. Let it be eonceded, then, that/1)"° were admitted to practice, 

some of plaintiff’s goods are used legiti-| 


, cal use of drugs or other articles merely 
| because they are capable of illegal uses 
is not lightly to be ascribed to Congress. 

Section 334 forbids also the mailing of 
obscene books and writings, yet it has 
never been thought to bar from the mails 


medical writings sent to or by physicians 


. ‘ourse the defendants 
merce, and of ¢ 1 for proper purposes, though of a charac- 


may contest that issue. 
Amendment Required 


To Prevent Dismissal 

It is within our power to send the 
case back for further evidence upon a 
single issue. Drainage Dist. No. 7 v. 
Sternberg, 15 F. (2d) 41 (C. C. A. 8); 
see Lee vy. State Bank & Trust Co., 38 
F. (2d) 45 (C. C. A. 2). Accordingly 
the cause will be remanded with direc- 
tions to dismiss for lack of jurisdiction 
unless plaintiff shall amend its complaint 


mately but many are disposed ay ba 
ter which would render them highly in- | Purchasers for meee ee ook. 
decent if sent broadcast to all classes of | itself must know. Does this ta it 
persons. See United States v. Chesman,|Clude it from maintaining its suit be- 
19 F. 497, 498 (C. C. E. D. Mo.); United cause of section 21 or general equitable 
States v. Clarke, 38 F. 509, 502 (D. C, E.| Principles? : > 
D. Mo.); United States v. Smith, 45 F.| , I Fuller v. Berger, 120 F. 274 (C. ©. 
476, 478 (D. C. E. D. Wis.); United: Az 7), cert. denied, 193 U. S. 668, the 
States v. Dennett, 39 F. (2d) "564. 568 | complainant sought to enjoin infringe- 
(c. 6; B,D). : i , ment of a patent on a pao ree de- 
It would seem reasonable to give the | tector for coin-operated vending .Wé- 
word “adapted” a more limited meaning | Chines.° The only use to which complain- 
than that above suggested and to con-| @nt put the detector was to guard gam- 
strue the whole phrase “designed, 


to allege sales by defendants of the in-| adapted or intended” as requiring in in- | Without license, applied the detector “ saat. The court declined to’ hese further 
fringing article in interstate commerce,|tent on .he part of the sender. that| gambling machines of their make. SrEnMent- : : Si 

and, in that event, to reopen the case for| the article mailed or shipped by common| It was urged that the complainant had lr pe rs David Burnet, Commissioner of 
evidence by both parties upon that issue,| carrier be used for illegal contraception no standing because he came into court ena Ree eee wists 
and if infringement in interstate com-|or abortion or for indecent or immoral with unclean hands, but an injunction | esistant itech Ga.) Sioa e, ol 
merce is proved for the entry of an ap-| purposes. See Bours v. United States, , W425 granted, the court saying as to this | vetitioner, and by Mr. J. C. } 


propriate decree. mA" } | 229 F. 960, 964 (C. C. 
The entry of a decree, ‘f infringement | 
in interstate commerce is proved, will re-| this question in the present case. 
quire a determination by the district L Vi B 
court of the merits of the controversy | /@W iolation as 
. ‘ | hp 
which has been briefed and argued on! Bar to Suit 
this appeal, namely, whether the ee 
ter of its business is such as to preclude le J Boar t ; tii 
plaintiff from obtaining protection in a| ated the provisions of sections 334 and 
court of equity. 2 : | ak ited - ; 
If we express no opinion on this ques- | @nd shipping its merchandise, 


A. 7). However, | defense (page 278): 
we do not find it necessary ide : 
ecessary 5a, Saves the general morals of a complainant; 
the taint that is regarded must affect 


\the particular rights asserted in his 





| bling machines made by it. Defendants, | 


“* * * Equity is pot concerned with| 


|suit. * * * But if the defendant can do| by Mr. C. 
: no more than show that the complainant | lants. 

Let it be assumed that plaintiff vio-| has committed some legal or moral of-| 
; : A fense, which affects the defendant only 
| 396 of the Criminal Code by mailing} as jt does the public at large, the court 
The ques-| must grant the equitable remedy and 


| No. 50. Wisconsin Electric Company, peti- 
|tioner, v. The Dunmore Company. Argu- 
} ment concluded by Mr. George Bayard Jones 
|for the petitioner. No appearance for the 
respondent. 


| No, 51. Saranac Automatic Machine Cor- 
| poration, petitioner, v. Wirebounds Patents 
|Company et al. Argument commenced by 
| Mr. Howard M. Cox for the petitioner; con- 
tinued by Mr. Laurence A. Janney for the 
respondents, and concluded by Mr. Amasa 
C. Paul for the petitioner. 

|. No, 52. W. C. Clark, appellant, v. A. J. 
| Maxwell, Commissioner of Revenue for the 
| State of North Carolina. Argument com- 
menced by Mr. Albert L. Cox for the appel- 


| 





Murphy for 
the respordent. 

| No, 378, Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
jet al., appellants, v. The United States of 
| America. Five hours allowed for the argu- 
|ment of this case. Argument commenced 
B. Ames for the primary appel- 


Adjourned until Jan. 14 at 12 o'clock, 
when the day call will be: Nos. 378, 278 
(279, 280, and 281), 333, 517, 54, 55, 57, 58, 
60, and 61. 


tion we are assured that another appeal | tion then arises whether such a violation} jeaye the punishment of the offender to 


will follow, however it may be decidedjPrecludes the maintenance of a trade- 
below. No new evidence is to be received mark infringement sult by reason of | 
on this issue: the eviderce is already be- |} section 21 of the Trade Mark Act. 


other forums.” 


oe : of Trade v. L. A. Kinsey Co., 130 F.} 
fore us and its legal effect has been fully | | That section bars the remedy only | 507 (C. C. A. 7), aff’d., 198 U. S. 236, 
argued. Under these circumstances, we | when the trade mark is used in un-| where the Board of Trade was allowed 
think that the time of this court will be | lawful business,” and it may be per-| to protect its property right in market! 


conserved and justice will be accorded|suasively urged that only the use of 
the parties more promptly, if we express the trade mark in making unlawful sales 
our views at this time. Consequently we| brings section 21 into play. By way of! 
shall do so, though recognizing that it ‘s illustration of the argument suppose | 
contrary to our usual practice of deciding |that a manufacturer of explosives sells 
no more than is essential to dispose of |them under a registered trade mark, | 
an appeal. jand in one instance shipped the goods 

There is no Federal scatute forbidding | to a rurchaser by common carrier with- | 
the manufacture or sale of contracep-|out marking them as explosives, as re-| 
tives. The articles which the plaintiff | quired by Federal statute (18 U.S. C. A,, | 
sells may be used for either legal or ille- | section 385). 
gal purposes. If, for example, they are| It is by no means clear that such a} 
prescribed by a physician for the pre- violation of law would prevent the main- | 
vention of disaase, or for the prevention 
of conception, where that is not forbid- 
den by local law, their us: may be legit- 
imate; but if they are used to promote 
illicit sexual intercourse, the reverse is 
true. ; 

The plaintiff confines its own sales to 


(Continued on Page 11, Column 3.) 
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that it would not. Not every unlawful} Judges. 

act in connection with a business brings! Admitted 
the trade mark under the ban of see-| MacKinnon. 
tion 21. | 


to Mr. A, 


practice: 


: : . th ji vree ‘i 2 s cases have 2» rio- | Hl Cz et al. y Mr. ald| No. 2594. E arte Ernest G. Dann. Im-| 
ruggists and to jobbers who will agree Numerous cases have held that vio-|atd H. McCann et al. by Mr. A, Donald| No, 2594. Ex parte ; =| 
: sell only to licensed drug stores. If}lation of the Sherman Act does not bar} Maeiinnon for plaintiff and Mrs G. H, Fos- | provements ~~ quid | reservoir, Argeed | 
purchasers from it sorietimes resell ille-]a plaintiff from enjoining an infringer| te’ for defendant; H-252, Royal Holland | by Mr. George E. Tew, for appellant, and by | 
} ee. : a nT . : . »| Lloyd, Ine., by Mesrs. Raymond B. Beebe| Mr. Howard S. Miller, for the Patent Office. 
gally, that, plaintiff says, is a matter of his trade mark, although in none of| “oy jf g." Davies for plaintiff and Hon.| No. 2615. Ex parte Willard R.. Walker.| 
with which it has nothing to do and} them, we believe, has this section been Chas. B. Rugg, Assistant Attorney General| Improvements in dish-washing machines. 
should not put its business beyond the mentioned, - oc a-( ola Co. v. Gay-Ola| for defendant; K-85, Albert Hoffman, Exr.,; Argued by Mr. Theodore K. Bryant, for ap- 
pale of equitable protection against an|Co., 200 F. 720 (C. C. A. 6); Coca-Cola | by Mr. F. J. Albus for plaintiff and Mr.| pellant, and by Mr, Howard §, Miller, for 


admitted infringement of its trade mark. Co, vy. Bennett, 238 F. 513 (C, C, A, 8);!R. C. Williamson for defendant, 





This principle was followed in Board 





Donald 


Cases argued and submitted: K-64, Rich- 
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| Present: Presiding Judge William: J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
lrett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

| Charles H. Howson, of Philadelphia, 
and Elliott J. Stoddard, of Detroit, were 
admitted to practice, 

' Patents 

| No. 2607. Joseph W. Myers v. John A, 
Flatirons. 





| Spencer. Argued by Mr. Elliott 


Present: Hon. Fenton W. Booth, Chief| J. Stoddard and Mr. Charles Howson, for 
tenance by the manufacturer of any | Justice; and Hons. William R. Green,| @ppellant, and by Mr, Delos G, Haynes, for | 
suit for infringement of his‘ trade mark.| Benjamin H. Littleton, Thomas S. Wil- 
Indeed, we, should be disposed to hold|liams, and Richard S. Whaley, Associate 


| appellee. 
No. 2609. 
C, Long and Edward J. Gulick. Pistons. 
Submitted on briefs and on the oral argu- 
ments in Hartog v. Long and Gulick. No. 
| 2608—Mr. William L. Symons for Hartog; 
| Mr. William C, McCoy for Gulick. 


the Patent Office. 


Stephen D. Hartog v. Elmer | 
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Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 




















Banks—Insolvency—Statutory reorganization agreements—Release of stock- 
holders from liability to nonconsenting depositers— ‘i 

The reorganization of an insolvent South Dakota bank under a reorganization 
agreement which was executed by depositors representing more than 80 per cent 
of the amount of deposits, under South Dakota statutes providing for the \re- 
organization of banks under such agreements, and which provided that the de- 
positors who signed the agreement waived the right to a stock assessment 
against the stockholders, did not release the stockholders from liability to non- 
consenting dépositors. 

Bush v. Lien et al.; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 7111, Dec. 30, 1930. 





Colleges—Normal schools—State regents of education—Powers—Training of 
high school teachers— 

The regents of education of South Dakota, who are empowered by the consti- 
tution to “control” the “normal schools” of the State “under such rules and re- 
strictions as the legislature shall provide,” and who are empowered by the stat- 
utes to “establish such departments and courses of study” in the institutions 
under their control as they “think best,” did not have the power to change the 
character of such schogls so as to make them in name and in fact “teachers 
colleges” with courses of study intended for the education of high school teachers, 
since such normal schools were established in @881 for the education of “common 
school” teachers at a time when there were no high schools, and the high schools, 
since established, are not common schools for the education of the teachers of 
which the normal schools were intended. 

Prehal, State ex rel. v. Dailey et al.; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 7100, Jan. 2, 1931. 





Insurance—Liability insurance—Liability for injuries to persons other than em- 
ployes—Injury to employe’s wife in house furnished by employer— 

Where the wife of a coal mining company’s employe, living in a house fur- 
nished by the company, became ill from escaping gas, as the result of the com- 
pany’s negligence, when the flow of gas was shut off and a fire burning while 
the wife was asleep was extinguished ‘so that the gas escaped from the open’ gas 
cock when the gas was turned on again, the company was protected by a policy 
insuring it from loss by reason of liability for damages on account of injuries 
suffered by persons not employes, while upon described premises occupied by 
it “in the conduct” of its “business,” since the house in which the wife was 
injured was on the described premises and was furnished to the employe by the 
company in the conduct of its business as a necessary incident to the operation 
of the mine, because the location of the mine made it necessary for the company 
to furnish its employes with houses in which to live. 


T. H. Mastin and Co. v. Standard Elkhorn Coal Co.; Ky. Ct. of Appls., Dec.. 
12, 1930. . 





Motor vehicles—Actions for injuries—Evidence as to insurance—Refusal to di- 
rect mistrial—__ 

In an action for injuries sustained in an automobile collision, the court’s 
refusal to direct a mistrial, on the defendants’ motion therefor, on the ground 
that the plaintiff’s attorney, by examination cf juror as to whether he repre- | 
sented a certain casualty insurance company, disclosed to the jury the fact | 
that the defendants were protected by insuragce, was not error, in the absence | 
of a showing of bad faith on the part of plaintiff’s attorney. 


Stone v. Giiver et al.; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1571, Dec. 30, 1930. 





Motor vehicles—Operation—Offenses—Ordinance making operation while in- 
toxicated a crime—Validity—Conflict with State law— . 


An ordinance making the operation of an automobile while intoxicated a 
misdemeanor, punishable by a fine not exceeging $100 or imprisonment not 
exceeding 90 days, did not violate a provision of the State constitution prohibiting | 
cities from passing ordinances superseding State statutes defining or punishing 
crimes or misdemeanors, although a statute denounced the operation of an 
automobile while intoxicated as a gross misdemeanor punishable by a fine of 
not more than $1,000 and imprisonment for not more than a year, and another 
provision of the statute prohibited the adoption of ordinances contrary to such 
statute, since the ordinance was not contrary thereto, in view of another pro- 
vision of the statute permitting the adoption of ordinances identical therewith 
except as to penalties. 


State of Minnesota v. Hughes; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28244; Dec. 19, 1930. 





Sales—Nature of transaction—Sale as distinguished from bailment—Storage of | 
— in a dealer’s place of business under agreement between dealer and manu- 
acturer— 

Where a contract between a manufacturer of tires and a dealer, termed a ware- 
housing agreement, provided for the storage of tires at the dealer’s place of 
business and for the retention of title and possession in the manufacture, but in fact 
the dealer had the exclusive custody of the tires and displayed and sold them as 
its own property, and on a sale charged himself with the list price and applied the 
proceeds to its own use, the transaction was not a bailment but was a sale as to 
the dealer’s creditors, on the bankruptcy of the dealer, since the agreement was a 
subterfuge attempting to disguise the real transaction and was constructively 
fraudulent as to the creditors. 


Sampson Tire & Rubber Co. v. Eggleston, Trustee, etc.; C. C. A. 5, No. 6028, 
Dec. 16, 1930. 








Summary of opinions published in fult text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” , 
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Banks—Collections—Checks—Forgery of payee’s name—Liability of collecting 
bank to drawee bank—Delay in giving notice of forgery— 

Where a collecting bank’s prior endorsers. on a check on which there was a 
forged endorsement of the payee’s name, were solvent, the bank was liable to the 
drawee bank, on the latter bank’s payment of the check, under its implied war- 
ranty that the preceding endorsements were genuine and that it had good title 
to the check, notwithstanding drawee bank’s delay in giving it notice of the 
forgery.—First National Bank of Miles City v. Federal Reserve Bank of Minne- 
apolis (Mont. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 3454, Jan. 14, 1931, 





Corporations—Indebtedness—Bonds—Execution—Absence of trustee’s certifica- 
tion—Validity in hands of purchaser— 

Corporate bonds which were signed by the president of the corporation and 
were sold by the corporation, but were not attested by the secretary’s signature 
or by the seal of the corporation, and were not certified by the trustee, under a 
provision of the bonds that the bonds should not be valid unless so certified, were 
valid in the hands of the purchaser and were secured by the trust deed.—Hicks v. 
Fruen Cereal Company et al. (Minn. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 3454, Jan. 14, 


Avrnorren Statements Onty Are Presented Heretn, Bein 
Puptisnep WtrHout Comment spy THE Uniten States DAILY J 
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1931. 


Trade Marks 


Trade marks—Pleading and practice—In courts— 

Appeal in equity is not trial de novo, and appellate court lacks power to take 
new evidence; it may permit incomplete record to be corrected by addition of 
what was omitted but cannot admit affidavits not offered in evidence on trial 
below; but it may permit amendment to conform pleadings to proof but cannot 
go further and permit amendments to plead matter not proved. —Youngs Rubber 
Corp., Inc., v. C. I. Lee & Co., Inc., eteal. (C. C. A. 2.)—V U. S. Daily, 3454, 
Jan, 14, 1931. 





Trade marks—Pleading and practice—In courts—Appeals— ; 

Where case of trade mark infringement was tried on theory that only issue was 
legality of plaintiff’s business and its trade mark on goods of this character, and 
no question of defendant’s interstate commerce was raised or proved, on appeal 
case remanded to lower court, with instructions to allow plaintiff to amend and 
prove, if possible, interstate commerce by defendant-—Youngs Rubber Corp., Inc., 
v. C. I. Lee & Co., Inc., et al. (C. C. A. 2.)—V U.S. Daily, 3454, Jan. 14, 1931. 





Trade marks—Pleading and practices—In courts—Appeals— : 7 

Usual practice of appellate court is to decide no more than is essential to dis- 
posal of the appeal, but where question of defendant’s interstate use of trade 
mark was not raised, pleaded or proved on trial below, and, on appeal, the case is 
remanded to allow proof of interstate use, the Circuit Court of Appeals deter- 
mined questions involved, including the matter of legality of plaintiff’s business 
under Section 21 of the Trade Mark Act of 1905.—Youngs Rubber Corp., Inc., v. 
C. I. Lee & Co., Inc., et al. (C. C. A. 2.)—V U. S. Daily, 3454, Jan, 14, 1931. 





Trade marks—Acquisition of marks—Defenses— 

Since the article (contraceptive) of plaintiff may be legally sold under some 
circumstances, the trade mark used on it is valid, it not being necessarily “used 
in unlawful business” within the meaning of Section 21 of the Trade Mark Act of 
1905.—Youngs Rubber Co., Inc., v. C. I. Lee & Co., et al. (C. C, A. 2.)—V U.S. 
Daily, 3454, Jan. 14, 1931. 





Trade marks—Acquisition of marks— f s 

Violations of sections 334 and 396 of the Criminal Code (U. 8. C., Tit, 18), 
making criminal the mailing of nonmailable matter and the depositing for inter - 
state transportation of any article designed for indecent or immoral use, would 
not bar the maintenance of a suit for infringement of trade marks on such arti- 
cles by reason of Section 21 of the Trade Mark Act of 1905, provided the sales 
sought to be protected are legal— Youngs Rubber Corp., Inc., v. C. I. Lee & Co., 
Inc., et al. (¢. C. A. 2.)—V 6. S. Daily, 3454, Jan 14, 1981. 





Trade marks—Acquisition of marks— , 

Every unlawful act in connection with a business does not bring the trade mark 
under the ban of Section 21 of the Trade Mark Act of 1905.—Youngs Rubber 
Corp., Inc., v. C. I. Lee & Co., Inc., et al. (C. C. A. 2.)—V U.S. Daily, 3454, 
Jan. 14, 1931. 





Trade marks—Defenses— ny 

If defendant’s unfair competition were shown to deprive plaintiff of opportu-! 
nity to make only sales which were illegal, a court of equity might properly re- 
fuse relief, so it, therefore, might be essential to determine whether infringing 
sales by defendant are legal—Youngs Rubber Corp., In¢., v. C. I. Lee & Co., Inc., 
et al. '(C. C. A. 2.)—V U. S. Daily, 3454, Jan 14, 1931. 

Trade marks—Statutes— 

Section 21 of the Trade Mark Act of 1905, providing that no suit shall be 
maintained for infringement of trade marks when the trade mark is used in 
lawful business, is merel 
on the part of the plaintiff—Youngs Rubber Corp., Inc., v, C. I. Lee & Co., Inc., 
etal, (C.C. A. 2.)—V U.S. Daily, 3454, Jan 14, 1931, 4 
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declaratory of the equitable defense of illegal conduct | 















Bonds Held Valid ¢ 


Despite Defect in 
Their Execution 


Facts in Case Construed * 
To Support Obligation 
Though Lack of Proper 
Certification Is Shown 





State of Minnesota: 


St. Paul. 
Tracy M. Hicks 


Vv. 
FRUEN CEREAL COMPANY ET AL. 
Minnesota Supreme Court. 
No. 27928. 
Appeal from Hennepin County. 
BOUTELLE, BOWEN, FLANNAGAN, BEST & . 
FLANNAGAN for appellant; JUNELL, 
OAKLEY, DRISCOLL & FLETCHER for re- 
spondents. 
Opinion of the Court. 
Dec. 19, 1930 


DiBELL, J.—This is an action in equity 
praying a decree that certain bonds in 
the amount of $1,000 are obligations of 
the defendant Fruen Cereal Company, 
that they are owned by the plaintiff, and , 
that they are secured by a deed of trust 
dated Oct, 1, 1918. There were findings 
for the defendants. The plaintiff adp- 
peals from the order denying his moti®n 
fot a new trial. There are two ques- 
tions: 

(1) Whether the plaintiff is the owner 
of 20 bonds of $50 each of the Fruen 
Cereal Company, defectively executed, 
and not certified as required by the deed 
of trust and bonds? 


(2) Whether if so equity will give 

1. On Oct. 1, 1918, the Fruen Cereal 
Company of Minneapolis executed a 
deed of trust to the Wells-Dickey Trust 
Company, of which the defendant First 


| Minneapolis Trust Company is the suc- 


cessor, to secure $75,000 of its bonds, 
due in five years with semiannual inter- 
est at 7 per cent. The deed of trust and 
each bond provided that each bond 
should contain this provision: 

“This bond shall not be valid for any 
purpose until the trustee’s certificate en- 
dorsed herein shall have been executed 
by  Wells-Dickey Trust © Company, 
trustee.” 

Each bond had a form of trustee’s cer- 
tificate: 

“This is to certify that this bond is 
one of the series of bonds described in 
the within mentioned deed of trust or 
mortgage. Wells-Dickey Company, trus- 
tee, by , its certifying officer.” 

On the company’s ledger there was 
a credit to Hicks of $440 under date of 
Nov. 4, 1921, and a credit of $560 under 
date of Nov. 30, 1921. Hicks died on 
Apr. ‘9, 1924. Twenty bonds of $50 
each, numbered E-371 to E-390, were 
found in his safety deposit box. They 
were signed by the president. They 
were not attested by the secretary nor 
was the corporate seal attached nor 
were they certified by the trustee. What- 
ever of property right was in them 
passed to the plaintiff. 

Confusion in Facts 

In June, 1928, the Fruen company 
was financially involved. A_ bond- 
holders’ committee was, apopinted. Hicks, 
was a member. The Fruen company/jitg 
making a list of its bondholders for th 
use of the trust company, put Hicks 
among them. A form or circular: letter 
to the bondholders was sent to him a: 
to the others. In July, 1923, the Fruen 
company assigned its property, subject 
to the deed of trust securing the bonds, 
to James E. Mehan, as trustee for cred- 
itors. He sold it to Arthur B. Fruen who 
transferred it to the defendant Fruen 
Milling Company. 

There has been much refinancing of 
the property now held by the latter com- 
pany, not necessary to state here, since 
the old Fruen Cereal Company was or- 
ganized according to the findings “many 
years prior to 1909.” There is no sug- 
gestion that anything wrong was done 
though apparently the creditors lost. 
That there should be confusion is nat- 
ural. Persons interested in the Fruen 
concern and in this litigation disclaim 
a possibility that Hicks would have 
taken the bonds in other than an hon- 
orable way. 

The coupons which became due on Oct, 
1, 1922, were paid by the trustee. We 
do not attach much significance to this 
though it is regarded as an important 
factor by the plaintiff. The court finds 
that they were paid by mistake. The 
coupons which became due on Apr. 1, 
1923, were clipped: and are missing, .ex- 
cept the one attached to bond No. 387 
which is still attached. The Oct. 1, 1923, 
coupons were not clipped. Prior to their 
maturity the property of the cereal 
company had passed to its trustee for 
creditors. 

None of the coupons remain except 
those maturing Oct. 1, 1923, and one of 
Apr. 1, 1923. Without explanation the 
inferences to be drawn are uncertain and 
they can not be said to be controlling i 
favor of the plaintiff. There is evidln 
that there were bonds in the stationery 
room and about the plant. Mehan, the 
trustee for the creditors, so testified, 
He was employed by tthe cereal com- 
pany before he became trustee for its 
creditors. He is now the vice president 
of the Fruen Milling Company which: 
succeeded by indirect purchase through 





[Continued- on Page 12, Column 7.] 








GRACIOUSNESS 
The graciousness of the St. Regis is 
born of the momentum of smart New 
York itself. In turn, it affords a resi- 
dential seclusion which is exquisitely- 
appointed and internationally cher- 
ished. By-the-day accommodations, 
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Federal Estate |Corporation Denied Deduction 
For Fines and Attorney Fees 


Tax Is Applied to 
Shared Property 


So-called Tenancy by the 
Entirety Held Assessable 
Though Created Before 
Enactment of Law 





Boston, Mass.—The fact that a hus- 
band and wife created a tenancy in en-! 
tirety before the Federal estate tax law 
came into existence does not prevent 
the property in the tenancy from being 
subjected to that tax, the District Court 
ti the District of Massachusetts has 

eld. 





THIRD NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST CoM- 
PANY OF SPRINGFIELD ET AL. 


v. 

THOMAS W. WHITE, COLLECTOR. 
District Court, D. Massachusetts. 
No. 4471. 

Opinion of the Court. 

Dec. 19, 1930 
Morton, J.—This is an action to re- 
cover back an estate tax collected 
against the estate of Frederick Harris 
who died in February, 1926. The tax was 
ar: under the’ Revenue Act of 1924, 
sect¥ow 302 (e) and (h). The property 
on which the tax was assessed was en- 
rely personal. It originally belonged 

Mr. Harris, and in 1915 was trans- 
ferred by him, through a third party, to 
himself and his wife as tenants by the 
entirety. The defendant has demurred 
to the declaration. 

The present case is fully covered by 
Tyler v. U. S., 281 U. S. 497, except for 
the fact that here the transfer was com- 
pleted, not only before the passage of the 
statute imposing a tax, but before any 





statute taxing estates had been passed.|94; of the General Business Law of 


The first Federal estate tax was imposed 
by the statute of 1916, while Mr. Harris’ 
conveyance was made in the preceding 
year. In the Tyler case the tenancies by 
the entirety which were held taxable 
were created subsequent to the passage 
of the tax statute. 


Value of Accessions Taxable 


As an original question, it was very 
arguable that a tenancy by the entirety 
was a typical case in which an interest 
was “obliterated” (281 U. S. 243) by 
death instead of being passed along, and 
that such property could not be taxed as 
estate of the deceased tenant. But the 
Tyler case repudiates this view, and 
holds that the death of one tenant by 
the entirety, operating as it does to free 
the property from his rights in it, is “the | 
‘generating source’ of important and 
definite accessions to the property rights 
of the other” (Sutherland, J., at page 
504), and that the value of such acces- 
sions is taxable as estate of the deceased 
tenant. 

That decision did not in the least de- 
pend upon the fact that the tenancies 
“= \re established subsequent to the stat- 
u?2; it rests upon the characteristic of 
th» estate which each tenant holds. For 
these reasons, which might be much 
elaborated, I find myself in agreement 
with the majority of the Board of Tax 
Appeals in Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurance v. Commissioner of Internal 
Ryenue, decided Nov. 3, 19380, that the 
Ty%er case applies regardless of the date 
when the tenancies were created. 

In the present case the value of the 

tire property held in the tenancy was 


and I am of course bound by that deci- 
sion. 
have supposed that the interest in the 
property which Mr. Harris irrevocably 
@tansferred to his wife in 1915, many 
years before his death and not in con- 
templation-of it, then ceased to be part 
of his estate. ‘One may freely give his 


property to another by absolute gift} ;, 


without subjecting himself or his estate 
to a tax, but we are asked to say that 
this statute means that he may not make 
a gift inter vivos, equally absolute and 
complete, without subjecting it to a tax, 
if the gift takes the form of a life es- 
tate in one with remainder over to an- 
other at or after the donor’s death. 
would require plain and compelling lan- 
guage to justify so incongruous a result, 
and we think it is wanting in the pres- 
ent statute.” Stone, 
Trust Company, 278 U. S. 339 at 347 
and 348. 
Not Assessable as Conveyance 


If Mr. Harris had conveyed the prop- 
erty, or even an undivided interest in 
it, to Mrs. Harris absolutely, the value 
of the portion so conveyed could not} 
have been taxed. The conveyance which 
he actually made divested him of a half 
interest more completely than if the es- 
tate had been a tenancy in common. 
Thereafter he could not transfer any 
part of the property without her assent. 

To say that because the tenancy which 


he created was one by the entirety it| terms different from those in our own 


It | answer is ‘Of course he cannot.’ 
when one comes to state the reasons why 
that obvious answer should be given, 


J., in Reinecke y.| course he cannot.’ 





Penalties Imposed for Violation of State Penal Law Are 
Not ANowable as Business Expense or Loss, 
Federal Court Decides 





New York, N. Y.—Where a corpora- 
tion was fined for violation of a State 
law, it cannot deduct the amount of the 
fine as an expense in computing its Fed- 
eral income tax, the Circuit Court of 


Appeals for the Second Circuit has ruled. | 


Both the corporation and its president 
were convicted, but the corporation paid 
both fines. Neither was deductible, and 
the same rule applies to attorneys’ fees 
incurred in conducting the defense, the 
opinion held. 





BorouGHs BUILDING MATERIAL COMPANY | 


v. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 
Appeal from the Board of Tax Appeals. 
DoNnaLp HorNnE (Louis J. FELSTINER of 

counsel), for petitioner; G. A. YoNuG- 

QuIsT, SEWALL Key, Morton Por 

FisHER (C. M. CHAREST and FRANK 

M. THOMPSON JR. of counsel), for re- 

spondent. ‘ 
Before MANTON, AuGuUsTUS N. HAND and 

CHASE, Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court. 


Jan. 5, 1931 





Augustus N. HAN», Circuit Judge.— 
The petitioner is a New York corporation 
which was engaged in dealing in and sell- 
ing masons’ building material to con- 
tractors and builders during the year 
1921. It entered into an agreement with 
other dealers to fix the prices at which 
building materials were to be sold to 
contractors and builders. 

For participation in this price-fixing 
agreement the petitioner, on Feb. 9, 1921, 
was indicted for violation of section 


New York, pleaded guilty to the indict- 
ment and paid a fine of $2,500 imposed 
by the Supreme Court of New York. The 
president of the corporation, because of 
participation in the price-fixing agree- 


ment was also indicted for violation of 
section 580 of the Penal Law of New 


York, pleaded guilty and suffered impo- 
sition of a fine of $450 and $60 costs, 
which the corporation paid on his behalf. 

The corporation also paid $4,500 to a 
law firm employed to conduct the defense 
of itself and its president as counsel fees. 
In its return for income and profits taxes 
for the year 1921 the corporation claimed 
deduction of the foregoing sums aggre- 
gating $7,510, as “ordinary and neces- 


sary expense paid during the taxable 


year in carrying on * * * business, 
Deductions Disallowed 


By Tax Commissioner 

These deductions were disallowed by 
the Commissioner, who accordingly de- 
termined a tax deficiency of $3,591.26. 
The taxpayer thereupon sought a rede- 
termination of the deficiency by the 
Board of Tax Appeals. The board sus- 


tained the Commissioner and from its 


order the present appeal has been taken. 


The provisions of the tax law involved 
are contained in chapter 136 of the Reve- 


nue Act of 1921 and are the following: 
Section 234(a). That in computing the 


net income of a corporation sybject to the 
tax imposed by section 30 there shall be 


allowed as deductions: 


(1) All the ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses paid or incurred during the taxable 


year in carrying on any trade or busi- 


The immediate question is whether 


Aside from it I should certainly] fines and costs paid by the taxpayer when 
convicted of price-fixing in violation of a 
statute, and counsel fees paid for its de- 
fense, should be regarded as “ordinary 
and necessary expenses” paid “in car- 


rying on * * * business.” 


When the question of the right of a 
xpayer to deduct somewhat similar 
items under the British Income Tax Acts 


was asserted before the Court of Appeal 
in Inland Revenue Commissioners v. von 


Glehn (1920), 2 K. B. 5538, Scrutton, L. 
J., said (page 571): 

“* * * it seems to me that the obvious 
But * ** 


perhaps, it is not so easy as saying ‘Of 
” 

An attempt to lay down general rules 
as to what expenses may be allowed in 
calculating an income tax certainly 
abounds in difficulties. In Inland Reve- 
nue Commissioners v. von Glehn, supra, 


penalties and costs of court imposed for 


an innocent violation of customs laws 
were held not to constitute “loss * * * 
connected with or arising out of * * * 
trade,” or “expenses * * * for the pur- 
poses of such trade” within the meaning 
of the British Income Tax Acts. 

While the deductions permissible under 
the British acts were provided for in 


subtracted nothing from the value of| Statutes, the courts in both countries 


what remained in him is certainly not 


have frequently based their conclusions 


the fact. If the legal fiction that every|as to deductibility upon the closeness of 
tee by the entirety cwns the entire | the relation of the expense to the normal 
property be resorted to—it is repudiated conduct of the business. 


in the opinion—it would seem to follow 
that the survivor’s rights were not in- 


Question of Public 


Rreased by the death which, in this view, Policy Is Factor 


merely “obliterated” a conflicting inter- 
est. However, as I have 


Thus Warrington, L. J., remarked in 


said, I am|{nland Revenue Commissioners vy. von 


bound by the Tyler case; and there must | Glehn, supra: 


be judgment for the defendant. 





Rebates to Adjust 
Tax Overassessments 





Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 

Norfolk Railway & Light Co. 


The Norfolk Railway and Light Co., 


Norfolk, Va. An overassessment of in- 
come tax and interest in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined as follows: 1922, 
$23,328.83., 

Of the overassessment $19,008.77 re- 
sults from the correction of an admin- 
istrative error which had caused an 
erroneous duplicate assessment of the 
tax liability on the basis of a separate 
return and on the basi: of an oppor- 
tioned tax liability computed on a con- 
solidated return pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 240(b), Revenue Act of 
1921. 

The balance of the overassessment in 

the amount of $4,320.07 is due to the 

remission of interest assessed on 

deficiency in tax since the determination 

of an overassessment results in a pro- 

portionate reduction of the interest. 
Alfred J. Diescher 

Alfred J, Diescher, Winfield, Kans. An 
Overassessment of income tax in favor 
of,the taxpayer is determined as follows: 
1987, $46,408. 

he overassessment results from the 


BlContinued on Page 12, Column 1.) 


“* * * it cannot be said that this dis- 
bursement was made in any way for the 
purpose of the trade or for the purpose 


of earning the profits of the trade. It was 


made, * * * because the individuals who 


were conducting the trade had * * * been |}, 


guilty of an infraction of the law.” 

See also Inland Revenue Commission- 
ers v. Warnes & Co. (1919), 2 K. B. 444; 
Ward & Co. y. Commissioners (1923), 
A. C. 145. The Supreme Court in Korn- 
hauser v. United States, 276 U. S. 145, 


when allowing the deduction of attor- 
neys’ fees paid in a suit for an account- 


ing which a taxpayer successfully de- 
fended, said that where a suit against a 
taxpayer “is directly connected with, or, 
* * * proximately resulted from, his busi- 
ness, the expense incurred is a business 
expense within the meaning of 214(a), 
subdivisgon (1), of the act.” 


Justice Sutherland in his opinion cited 
with approval rulings of the Department 
allowing as deductions legal expenses in- 
curred by a doctor in defending an action 
for malpractice; legal expenses incurred 
|in defending an action for damages by a 
tenant while at work on the taxpayer’s 
|farm, and legal expenses in defending a 
|suit for alleged patent infringement. 

There are other decisions where ex- 
penses seem to have been disallowed be- 
cause the courts thought it was against 
|publie policy to recognize them in any 
| way beneficial to the taxpayer. Thus in 
| Great Northern Ry. Co. v. Commissioner, 
|40 Fed. (2d) 872, where the question 
arose whether penalties paid by a rail- 
road for violation of Federal Safety Ap- 
pliance Acts, Hours of Service Act, 28- 
Hour Live Stock Act and Customs Regu- 
lations might be deducted as business 
|expenses, the Court of Appeals of the 
Eighth Circuit disallowed them, saying 
(at page 378): 

“* * * that they arose entirely from 
unlawful operation, prohibited specifi- 
cally by statute or regulations. It can- 
not be that Congress intended the carrier 
should have any advantage, directly or 
indirectly, or any reduction, directly or 
indirectly, of these penalties.” 


So in People ex rel. Konigswald v. 
Wendell, 198 App. Div. 956, a loss of 
$5,000 incurred in horse racing was dis- 
allowed because the transaction: was 
against public policy. The decision was 
afhrmed by the Court of Appeals in 233 
N. Y. 618. 


Difficulty in Making 
Clear Distinctions 


It might have been said in Great 
Northern Ry. Co. v. Commissioner, 
supra, that fines for violations of regula- 
tions such as were there imposed are not 
infrequent, are inevitable in any large 
railroad system and for that reason may 
reasonably be allowed as “ordinary and 
necessary” expenses of the business. It 
is not easy to distinguish such fines from 
expenditures incurred in connection with 
actions to recover for negligence or be- 
cause of patent infringements, unless 
one draws an arbitrary line between 
criminal and civil actions even where the 


ing no moral turpitude. 

Undoubtedly expenditures which are 
in themselves immoral, such as for brib- 
ery of public officials to secure protection 
for an unlawful business would not have 
to be allowed in order consistently to 
: Justify a deduction of fines paid for vio- 
ilations of law involving no moral turpi- 
tude and practically inevitable. See 
United States v. Sullivan, 274 U. S. at 
page 264. 

Iv spite of some inconsistencies in 
reasoning, two things seem to have been 
generally held by the courts: 

1. Profits derived from an unlawful 
business are subject to taxation. United 
States v. Sullivan, 274 U. S. 259; United 
States v. Yuginovich, 25@ U. S. 450; 
Steinberg v. United States, 14 Fed. (2d) 
564; Minister of Finance v. Smith (1927), 
A. C. 193.. 

2. Fines imposed for violations of law 
have been held not deductible as ex- 
penses of a business, either on the 
ground that they were avoidable, and 
therefore had no necessary connection 
with it, or because, on grounds of pub- 
lic policy, they ought not to receive any 
sanction. Great Northern Ry. Co. v. 
Commissioner, 49 Fed. (2d) 372; In- 
land Revenue Commissioners v. von 
Glehn (1920), 2 K. B. 558; Inland Reve- 
nue Commissioners v. Warnes & Co. 
(1919), 2 K. B. 444. 

The difficulty of making proximate re- 
lation of the expenses to a business the 
test of deductibility is often very con- 
siderable. Likewise it is in many cases 
hard to see why a distinction should be 
drawn between expenditures arising 
from the violation of a criminal statute 
and expenditures occasioned by the 
breach of a civil obligation. But what- 
ever reasoning bé adopted, it is a fact 
that both in this country and England 
fines have not been allowed as business 
expenses even when they were due either 
to incidents of the business almost in- 
evitable or to innocent mistakes. Great 
Northern Ry. Co. v. Commissioners, 40 
Fed. (2d) 872, and Inland Revenue 
Commissioners vy. von Glehn, supra. Cer- 
tainly the violations of law in the last 
two cases involved no greater moral 
obliquity than the price - fixing agree- 
Fong for which the fines were imposed 

ere. 


Deduction for Fines 
And Costs Disallowed 


In the circumstances we are inclined 
to follow the decisions referred to and 
to hold that the fines and costs cannot 
be allowed as deductible: expenses. If 
the fines and costs cannot be deducted 
the legal expenses incurred in litigat- 
ing the question whether the taxpayer 
violated the law and whether fines 
should be imposed should naturally fall 
with the fines themselves. But it may 
be said that under our statute the items 
ust be “ordinary and necessary ex- 

enses paid * * * in carrying on * * * 

usiness,” and that the expenses here 
are in no event such. 

The record does not show that prosecu- 
tions and fines for violations of the New 
York Anti-trust Act and attorneys’ fees 
paid in connection with the prosecutions 
were “ordinary and necessary” incidents 


‘ 
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Deductions—Expenses—Losses—Fine for violation of State penal law—<Attor- 


ney’s fees— 


here a corporation and its president were convicted of violating the State 


penal law, the 


nes imposed and attorney’s fees for conductin 


the defense were 


not deductible either as a business expense or as a loss.—Burroughs Building 


Material Co. v. Commissioner. (C. C. 


. 2.)—V U. S. Daily, 3455, Jan. 14, 1931. 





Estate tax—Tenancies by the entirety—Tenancy created prior to any estate tax 


law— 
The entire property held in a tenancy 
estate tax regardless of the fact that 


enactment of any Federal estate tax law.—Third National Bank 
(D. C., D. Mass. 


Springfield v. White. 


by the entirety is subject to the Federal 
such tenancy was created prior to the 


i T. Co. of 
)—V U. S. Daily, 3455, Jan, 14, 1981. 





No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


criminal actions relate to matters involv- |’ 


mi 
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Hearings Set in New York 
By Board of Tax Appeals 


The Board of Tax Appeals, Division 
No, 11; Percy W. Phillips presiding, has 
scheduled hearings at'the Customs Court, 
201 Varick Street, New York City, on 
Jan. 26. Following are the titles and 
docket numbers of cases set for call: 

25976, 45913, 373 Park Avenue Corpora- 


Boulevard Theater & Realty Cor- 


hs Schepp Company. 
Keiner Williams Stamping Com- 


17248, Aronson Bros., Ine. 

26142, Robert Van Iderstine; 27292, 28766, 
Robert Van Iderstine, trustee for Alf L 
Whist; 28775, Robert Van Iderstine, alleged 
trustee for Andreas Rendtorff. 

3514, Mabel McAffee Gabrial. 

$3515, 49573, Edith H. Delong. 

3516, Margaret V. Haggin. 

3517, L. T. Haggin. 

3527, Louis Lee Haggin. 

20593, Emma J. Haggin. \ 

80881, 37748, 47380, Haggin Estate, Inc. 





Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 





Promulgated Jan. 13 


Boyertown Burial Casket Co. Docket No. 
8000. 


Depreciation. The value, solely 
for the purpose of serving as a basis 
for computing allowances for de- 
preciation, of certain plant buildings 
of petitioner as of Mar. 1, 1913, de- 
termined from the evidence. 


Special assessment. The respond- 
ent has determined invested capital 
in a substantial amount and consid- 
erably in excess of the amount of 
invested capital claimed in the re- 
turn; the cost of claimed additions 
to plant and of the development of 
a process of enameling were cur- 
rently expensed and so commingled 
with the expenses as to be now un- 
ascertainable; it does not appear 
with respect to the cost remaining 
undepreciated, physically or use- 
fully, after a long useful life that 
the probable adjustment of earned 
surplus involved is a major item; 
there is no evidence to show that the 
process of enameling even though 
in use only by the petitioner is a 
valuable monopoly; nor does it ap- 
pear that the officers’ salaries were 
unreasonably or unusually low; held, 
there is no basis for a claim for 
special assessment. 


M. J. Scanlon. Docket No. 33427. 


The petitioner purchased two lots 
of stock in a corporation, one in 
1917, and one in 1923. In 1924, he 
disposed of 770 shares of this stock. 
Delivery of 760 shares was made 
from certificates of stock purchased 
by the petitioner in 1917. The peti- 
tioner contends that as to 516 of the 
shares disposed of in 1924, it was his 
intention to dispose of shares pur- 
chased in 1923. Held, that the evi- 
dence does not warrant a finding 
that the shares in question disposed 
of in 1924 were from the lot pur- 
chased in 19238, 





of the taxpayer’s business. Only such 
expenses may be deducted. It may be 
argued that they were natural results 
of such a course of conduct as was pur- 
sued and that to say that they were not 
“ordinary and necessary” assumes that 
the business was not done under an un- 
lawful price*fixing agreement, as it in 
fact was. The disallowance may prop- 
erly rest on a refusal to sanction ex- 
pénditures of such a character as we 
have here on grounds of public policy. 

It may be contended that the items in 
question, even though not deductible as 
“ordinary and necessary” expenses, 
should be allowed the taxpayer as a 
“loss.” Such a contention was disposed 
of adversely in Kornhauser v. United 
States, 276 U. S. at p. 152, which seems 
to be conclusive on the point. 

The order is affirmed. 
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Ballwebber, Edith. Tap dancing. 70 p., 
illus. Chicago, Clayton F. Summy co., 
1930. 30-81562 

Barnaby, Ralph S. Gliders and gliding. 
170:p., illus. N. Y., Ronald press co., 1980. 

80-31571 

Bartels, Henry A. Outline of bacteriology. 
128 p., illus. N. Y., W. A. Broder, 1929, 
30-31681 

Cook book, 

written and comp. by Josephine Wylie, ar- 

ranged by Rex F. Stark. [Loose-leaf.} 


1 v., illus. Des Moines, Ia., Better homes 
gardens, 1930. 30-31569 
Cfrruthers, Sir Joseph H. Capt. James 
Cook, R. N., 150 yrs. after. 316 p., illus. 


Lond., Murray, 1930. 30-31566 


fhaffee, Emory 1. Physical iaboratory man- 
ual, by ... and F. H. Crawford. 165 p., 
illus. Cambridge, Harvard univ. press, 
1930. 3830-31679 
| Crew, Francis A. E 119 p. 
N. Y., Cape, 1930. 80-31682 
Cullen, Peter J. Laurel, topics of interest 
in prose.and verse. 74 p., plates. Chilli- 
cothe, Mo., 1929. 30-31586 
Hart, Moss. Once in a lifetime, comedy, 
by ... and George S. Kaufman. 236 p. 
N. Y., Farrar & Rinehart, 1930. 30-31471 
Hill, Howard C. Reading and living, for 
upper grades, by... and Rollo L. Lyman. 
2 v., illus. N. Y., Seribner, 1930. 30-31469 
Kerwin, Mrs. Madeleine. Improve your card- 
play at contract or auction bridge. 137 
p., illus. N. Y., Knopf, 1930. 30-31563 
Kyoto. Doshisha univ, ... Internatl. ora- 
torical contest (in English language). 
Doshisha uniy., Japan, versus Univ.’ of 
Hawaii. Univ. of Hawaii. Occasional pa- 
pers. no. 9.) 16 p. Honolulu, Univ. of 
Hawaii, 1930. 30-27557 
Lodge, Sir iver J. Beyond physics; or, 
Idealisation of mechanism. 184 p. Lond., 
Allen & Unwin, 1930. 30-31683 
McFadden, Effie B. McFadden English se- 


..» Heredity. 








ries. 3 v., illus. N. Y., Rand, 1930. 
30-31583 
Lemont, Jessie. White nights. 74 p. 
State Books and 
Publications 


information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
Ariz.—17th Ann, Rept. of Ins. Div. of Ariz. 
Corporation Comm. Year ended Je. 30, 
1930. Submitted to Legislature by Glenn 
D. Grant, Asst. Secy. in charge. Phoenix, 


1930. 

Me.—40th Rept. of Librarian of State Li- 
brary, July 1, 1928-Je. 30, 1930. Sub- 
mitted to Legislature by Henry E. Dun- 
nack. Librarian. Augusta, 1930. 

!Pa.—Journal of House of Representatives 
for Session begun at Harrisburg, Jan. 1, 
1929. Part IV. Harrisburg, 1930. 

Oreg.—Dir’s Biennial Rept., 1928-1930, of 
Agricultural~Experiment Station of State 
Agricultural Coll. Submitted to Pres. of 
Coll. by J. T. Jardine, Dir. Salem, 1930. 

High School Principals’ Conf., House 
of Representatives, Salem, Oct. 17 and 
18, 1930. Under joint auspices of Oreg. 
High School Principals. Paul T. Jackson, 
Pres., and State Dept. of Educ., C. A. 
Howard, State Supt. Salem., 1930. 

Oregon School Directory, 1930-1931. By. 
C. A. Howard, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Salem, 1930. 

N. Y.—62d Ann. Rept. of Bd. of Visitors 
and Supt. of State School for Blind. Ba- 
tavia. Yr. 1929-1930. Submitted to Legis- 
lature by Dr. F. Park Lewis, Chairman, 
Comm. on Ann. Rept. Albany, 1930. 

N. Dak.—39th and 40th Ann. Rept. of Bd. 
of Railroad Comrs. to Gov. Period ended 
Je. 30, 1930. C. W. McDonnell, Chairmat; 
Fay Harding & Ben C. Larkin, Comrs. 
Bismarck, 1930. 

IlL.—Official List of State Officers of III. 
72d Cong. and vote on propositions. Comp. 
by W. J. Stratton, Secy. of State, Dec. 
2, 1930. Springfield, 1930. 

15th Ann, Rept. of Bd.-of Trustees of 
State Teachers’ Pension and Retirement 
Fund to Supt. of Public Instruction. Yr. 
ended Je. 30, 1930. By R. O. Clarida, 
Secy. Pension Doc. No. 15. Sprinfield, 


1930. 

N. C.—Biennial rept. of Att. Gen., 1929- 
1930. Submitted to Gov. by Dennis G. 
Burmmitt, Att. Gen. Raleigh, 1930. 











[Poems.] Portland, Me., Mosher press, 


1930. 30-31403 
‘Macklin, Sister Mary de L. Interpretation 
of Francis Thompson’s Hound of heaven. 
65 p. N. Y., Benziger, 1980. 80-31472 
Miller, Joaquin. Overland in a covered 
wagon; autobiography, ed. by Sidney G. 
Firman. 129 p., illus. N. Y., Appleton, 
930.. 30-31468 
Noyes, Alfred. Forty singing seamen, and 
other poems. 124 p., illus. 


1930. 30-31470 
Payne, Bruce R. Payne-Garrison speller, 
y... and S. C. Garrison. 2 v. N. Y., 
Rand, 1930. 30-31584 


Pittaro, John M.:+... Spanish subjunctive, 
and other topics, by ... and Alexander 
Green.* (Heath’s modern language se- 
ries.) 30 p. Boston, Heath, 1930. 

30-31582 

Russell, George W. Enchantment, and other 

poems. 34 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 1930. 


Scollard, Clinton. Songs out of Egypt. 
Portland, Me., Mosher press, 1930. 
. 30-31402 
Sprague, De Witt C. Outline studies for 
literature and English and American 
literary history. 32 p. Holland, Mich., 
Hope college, 1930. 30-31585 
Stathas, Peter. Universal course in expert 
cookery. 87 p. N. Y., The author, 1930.- 
. 30-31568 
Stewart, Douglas. . .. How to play soccer. 
(Spalding’s “Red cover” series of ath- 
letic handbooks, no. 39 R.) 87 p., illus. 
N. Y., American sports pub. co., 1930. 


30-31401 | 


bu 


s 


30-31565 

Stone, Archie W. North of Nul@egan. 
{[Poems.] 62 p. Rutland, Vt., The Tory 
press, 1930. 30-31400 
Story, Mrs. Henry. Common sense con- 


tract bridge. 64 p., illus. 

Irwin-Hodson co., 1930. 
Tardy, William T. 

p., illus. 


Portland, Ore., 
30-31564 

2d Spanish reader. 187 
Dallas, B. Upshaw & co., 1930. 
80-31405 

Vanderwalker, Fred N. House painting 
methods with brush and spray gun; in- 
dustrial painting on steel, iron, cement, 
brick and wool surfaces. 382 p., illus. 


Chicago, F. J. Drake & co., 1930. 30-31567 | 





Control of Inheritance 
Tax by State Approved 


State of Tennessee: 
Nashville, Jan. 13. 

Centralization of inheritance tax ad, 
ministration has proved a success, Com- 
missioner Charles M. McCabe, of the 
Tennessee Department of Finance and 
Taxation, says in his report just sub- 
mitted to Governor Horton. 

“Until enactment of the present in- 
heritance tax law, the State was at a 
severe disadvantage in having the ap- 
praisal of property made by local offi- 
cials, whose terms of office changed fre- 
quently, and who were more or less in- 
different, or subject to local influences,” 
the report says. “Since the administra- 
tion of the new law has been centralized, 
greatly improved results are manifest 
and at considerably less expense than 
heretofore.” 

The personal income tax which is im- 
posed only upon interest and dividends 
from certain stocks and bonds yielded 
$385,249 during the first six months of 
1930, the report reveals. Collections 
prior to January, 1930, were $186,713. 


Repeal of Michigan Tax 
On Malt Is Contemplated 


State of Michigan: 

' Lansing, Jan. 13. 
According to the Michigan Secretary 
of State, Frank D. Fitzgerald, the deci- 
sion of the Circuit Court.for the County 
of Wayne holding the “Michigan malt 
tax invalid will not be appealed to the 
State Supreme Court since plans are be- 
ing made for the repeal of the statute 
at the present session of ‘the legislature. 

The law which provides for a tax of 
25 cents per gallon on wort and 5 cents 
per pound on containers of malt syrup 
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One Glove of Pair 
Required to Bear 
Mark of Origin 


. 





Customs Bureau in New York 
Case Declines to Disturb 
Long-established Practice 
Relating to Stamping . 





New York, Jan. 138.—The Bureau of 
Customs, in Washington, has notified the 
law division at the Custom House here 
there the long-established practice of re- 
quiring only one glove in a pair to be 
stamped with the country of origin will 
not be disturbed. 

The opinion of the Bureau was re- 
quested by the National Council of Amer- 
ican Importers & Traders, Inc., after a 
decision by Judge Cline (T. D. 44470), 
that each glove constituted a separate 
article and should be marked with the 
country of origin. 


The Bureau of Customs, it was learned 
here, takes the attitude that this decision, 
in the case of the Queens Sp *ialty Shop 
v. United States, applies only to the par- 
ticular goods involved in this issue and 
does not change the present practice of 
customns officers in requiring that = 
one glove in each pair be marked wit 
the name of the country of origin. 





Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents descrioed under this heading 
aré obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not . 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled—Bull, 
No. 133, Vocational Rehabilitation Series 
No. 17, Fedl. Bd. for Vocational. Educ. 
Price, 5 cents. 31-2 

Rat-Proofing Buildings and Premises— 
Farmers’ Bull. No. 1688, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. Agr. 31-1 

Summary of Accident Investigation Repts. « 





—No. 45, July, Aug., and Sept., 1930. 
Bur. of Safety, Interstate Commerce 
Comm. Subscription price, 15 cents.a 


year. (A20-942) 
List of Publications Relating to 


Fishes— 
Price List 21, 19th Ed. Free at Supt. 
of Documents. (26-26235) 


Experiment Station Record—Vol. 63, No. 8, 
Dec., 1930, Off. of Experiment Stations, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. or 
tion price, $1.50 a year. (Agr. 9-832) 

Motor Vehicle Regulations and Taxation in 
Foreign Countries—T. P. S. No. 108, Bur, 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. 
S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 15 cents. 

« 31-26237 

Womingice—nert. Bull., 1st Series, 


15th Census of U. 1930. Bur. of 
Census, U. S. Dept. of’ Commerce. Price, 
5 cents. 31-26216 


Industrial Machinery Market in Siam—T. 
I. B. No, 788, Bur. of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, U. 8S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. Price, 10 cents. 31-26216 

Greensand Bibliography to 1930—Bull. 328, 
Bur. of Mines, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Price, 15 cents. $1-26241 

Refining of Light Petroleum Distillates— 
Bull, 333, Bur. of Mines, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Price, 25 cents. 31-26243 

Merchant Marine Statistics, 1930—No. 7, 
Bur. of Navigation, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. Price, 20 cents. (25-26038) 





tional by the lower court in a case en-_ 
titled Auto City Products Co. v. Hag- 
gerty. No further attempt will be made 
to enforce the statute, according to Mr. 
Fitzgerald. 

The State Supreme Court in an opinion 
handed down in November held that the 
taxing authorities had been computing 
the tax erroneously, but no question as 
to the validity of the law was raised in 


and malt extract was held unconstitu-j; that case (V U. S. Daily 3053). 











The A & P is sending 
Henry to College! 


That’s the way his mother puts it. 


Really, though, we are 


doing no such thing. We’re establishing no foundations, no 


fellowships, no scholarships. 


We're just plodding along— 


simple grocers—doing our bent—-4oee housewives their 


tapioca and Bermuda onions, their maraschino cherries and 


Idaho potatoes, their chili sauce and their porterhouse 


steaks—generally for less money than they pay elsewhere. 


(Sometimes a little less—oftener a good bit less.) Henry’s 


mother’s bill'averaged $72 a month before she started 
trading with the A& P. Since then it’s been $60 a month 
—and the food, she’ll have you know, is better! That $12 


a month. over the years runs into real money. 


ATLANTIC & PACIFIC 


Note: This is number XXXI of a series of Advertise- 


\ 


ments appearing in @ great many newspapers. 
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S Railroads 


Passenger Rate 
. Cut by Western 
+ Line 


Southwestern Carriers File 
Objections 
‘From 3.6 Cents to 2 
Cents Per Mile 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


roportion of the passenger traffic now 
carried in busses might be induced to 
use the facilities of the carriers by rail- 
road, but the volume ereof, in the 
opinion of the protestants, would be neg- 
ligible, because the traveling public use 
busses primarily because of frequent 
service and because they can take busses 
at hotels adjacent to their residences, 
and also because they can be discharged 
at their destinations at points conven- 
ient to such passengers. 

“On the other hand,” i+ was stated, “if 
steam train service is used, such service 
is. from station to station, and passen- 
gers must await regular scheduled pas- 
senger trains.” 

The amount of traffic which the Frisco 


or other carriers employing the reduced | 


coach fares might secure from private 
automobiles is negligible in the opinion 
of the protesting roads. 

“J+ is a matter of common knowledge,” 
it was pointed out, “that owners of 
private automobiles can under present 
rates travel more economically by rail- 
road at 3.5 cents per mile than by use 
ef their private automobiles, which, it 
is safe to say, costs from 6 to 8 cents 
per mile to operate. 

Other Lines Protest 
“The proposed tariff contemplates a 


reduction in rates approved by the In- | 
terstate Commerce Commission without | 


hearing on the part of the Commission 
or any carrier, and rests entirely on 
speculation, and protestants submit that 
no carrier should be permitted at this 
time to voluntarily reduce its passenger 
fares to the extent herein proposed when 
such reductions will require similar re- 
auctions on the lines of these protestanis 
and other lines operating in the territory 
involved, unless there is an investiga- 
tion into the reasonableness of such a 
change.” 

The southwestern roads pointed out 
that they are not at this time earning 
the so-called “fair return” on their prop- | 
erty investment contemplated by the | 
Transportation Act, and that to permit 
the reductions in passenger rates pro- 
posed would be to spread such reductions 
wholesale throughout the Southwest. 

The Southeastern railroads several 
wecks ago filed tariffs with the Commis- 
sion seeking permission to make through 
routes with the western roads together 
with through rates, effective Jan. 15. 
It was proposed by these Southeastern 
lines to charge passengers the full first 
class fare to Mississippi River crossings 
and the lower fares applicable via the 
Santa Fe, the Frisco and other carriers 
from those gateways to the west coast 
and intermediate points. 

Since Washington, D. C., is included 
in the so-called “Southeastern Territory” 
served by these Southeastern carriers, 
the Baltimore & Ohio, which also serves | 
Weshington, proposes to meet the com: 
petition at Washington by also making 
through routes and rates with western 
carriers via certain western gateways. 

By its sixth section application, just 
filed with the Commission, the Baltimore 
& Ohio proposes to make effective Jan. 
15 joint tariffs of one-way fares from 
Washington, D. C., for first-class pas- 
sage to Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, and} 
New Orleans, with coach ahd _ tourist! 
sleeper accommodations west of these 
points to the Pacific coast, and also to 
points in Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Mon- 
tana. and Idaho. 

“‘Western lines have instituted reduced 
one-way fares, good for coach and tour- 
ist sleeping cars, from Chicago, St. 
Louis, Memphis, and New Orleans, ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1931, to June 30, 1931, 
and southwestern lines have signified 
their intention of using these fares for 
basing purposes in the construction of 
through routes and fares from this ter- 
ritory, which includes Washington, D. C. 

“Therefore, it is the desire of your 
petitioner to meet these competitive con- 
ditions .at Washington, D. C.” 

Under the B. & O.’s plan, passengers 
desiring to travel from Washington to 
the west coast can purchase a through-, 
fare ticket at either terminus based on 
first-class fares to the breaking points 
at Chicago, Memphis, etc., and the lower 
coach and tourist rate beyond. 

No action has yet been taken by the 
Commission on either proposal. 


Calendar of the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


F. D. No. 24013.—Federal ‘Barge Lines v. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad Company. 
Now assigned for Jan. 15 reassigned 
for hearing on Feb. 2 at Washington, D. C., 
before Examiner Berry. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
$535.—Coal from Illinois, Indiana and Ken- 
tucky to Minnesota, North Dakota and South 
Dakota. Now assigned or Jan. WH at 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., is reassigned for hearing 
on Jan. 16 at Watertown, S. Dak., before 
Examiner Fleming. 

* D. No. 23865.—Dunn-Locke Manufac- 
turing Company vy. The Chicago, Rock 
land & Pacific Railway Company, Now 
signed for Jan. 16, 1931, at Fort Worth, 
Tex., before Examiner Konigsberg is hereby 
canceled. 

F. D. No. 23513.—Stone Mountain Gran- 
ite Corporation y. Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road. Assigned for hearing on Jan. 16 
at Atlanta, Ga., before Examiner Brennan. 

F. D. No. 23862.—-International Agricul- 
tural Corporation v. Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Company. Assigned for 


is 


as- 


hearing on Jan. 16 at Atlanta, Ga., before 


Examiner Brennan. 

2 No. 23865.—Dunn-Locke Manufac- 
turing Company y. Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Company. Assigned for 
hearing Jan. 16 at Fort Worth, Tex., before 
Examiner Konigsberg. 

FP. D. No. 23750,—Smith-Ingraham Grain 
Company vy. Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf 
Railway Company. Assigned for hearing 
Jan. 16 at Fort Worth, Tex., before Ex- 
aminer Konigsberg. 

F. D. No, 23970.—-Bert K. Smith v. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company. 
Assigned for hearing Jan. 17 at Ft. Worth, 
Tex., before Examiner Konigsberg. 

Fourth Section Application No, 2626,— 
Filed by the Los Angeles Pacific Company 
(now Pacific Electric Railway Company) for 
authority tp continue class and commodity 
rates between Los Angeles, Calif., and Holly- 
wood, Colegrove, Brush Canyon, Gardner 
Junction, Laurel Canyon, via Ivy, Calif, 
without observing the 
rovision, Assigned for hearing Jan. 17 at 
4 Angeles, Calif., before Examiner G. H. 
Mattingly. 


' 


Postal Service 


Shipping 


“AutrHorizen STATEMENTS 


On ty Are Presenten Herein. Berna 


PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE Unitep States DaILy 


Aviation 


Railway Applies for Authority |Missouri Pacifie |Automatic Weather Reporting, Nation Declared 
To Renew $2,200,000 Notes’ Seeks to Control 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Protested Pittsburgh & West Virginia Seeks to Issue Notes in Re- 
newal of Obligations Payable Jan. 30 and Feb. 28 
| At Chase National Bank 


| i : 
to Decrease The Pittsburg & West Virginia Rail-| 


| way applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Jan. 18 for authority to is- 
sue from time to time not exceeding 
$2,200,000. of 4% per cent promissory 
notes, in renewal of two collateral notes 
/ aggregating the same amount, which ma- 
ture Jan. 30, 1931, and Feb. 28, 1931, re- 
| spectively. (Finance Docket No. 8641.) 


Permission also is sought to renew or | 


extend the renewal note or notes from 


time to time, the last renewal to mature | 


‘not later than Jan. 30, 1933. 

The application stated that “both the 
note maturing Jan. 30, 1931, in the prin- 
cipal amount of $1,700,000 and the note 
maturing Feb. 28, 1931, in the principal 
amount of $500,000, are payable to the 


Chase National Bank of the City of New | 


York, bear interest at the rate of 4!z 
per cent per annum, and are secured by 
collateral consisting of 8,400 shares of 
preferred stock and 56,800 shares of 
common stock of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie Railway Company. 

“At the time each of these notes was 
issued, no authority of this Commission 
was required for such issuance, since 
such notes, together with all other notes 
of a maturity of two years or less issued 
by the applicant, aggregated less than 
5 per cent of the par value of the appli- 
cant’s then outstanding securities. 

“On Oct. 28, 1930, applicant filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission its 
application in Finance Docket No. 8540, 
for authority to borrow $4,000,000 and 
to issue a note or notes therefor matur- 
jing not more than four months from 
their date, bearing interest at the rate 
of not exceeding 442 per cent per an- 
num, which authority was duly granted 
| by order of the Commission entered on 
Nov. 14, 1930. 

; “The object of borrowing the sum of 


| $4,000,000 and obtaining authority to 


issue a note or notes in such amount 
was in order to enable the applicant to 
temporarily finance construction of its 
Connellsville and Donora Southern ex- 
tensions, pending the issuance of $5,000,- 
000 of applicant’s first mortgage gold 
bonds, series D, to be dated Oct. 1, 1930, 
authorized by the Commission on Oct. 


B. & O. Seeks Permission 
To Issue 6 Per Cent Bonds 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Finance Docket No. 8639, 
for authority to issue $2,728,000 of its 
Toledo-Cincinnati Division first lien and 
refunding mortgage bonds, bearing in- 
terest at the rate of 6 per cent per an- 
num, and to pledge the bonds by deposit 
under the B. & O.’s refunding and gen- 
eral mortgage as security for the nomi- 
nal issue of a like face amount of series 
“D” bonds of that mortgage. 

Permission was sought to nominally 
issue $2,728,000 of the B. & O.’s refund- 
ing and general mortgage 5 per cent 
oonds, series D. The series D bonds 
are to be pledged as security for short 
ierm loans which do not require the prior 
assent of the Commission. 


Plans for Hoboken 
Pier Sale Inadequate 


Shipping Board Property May 
Not Be Readvertised 


While the New York Port Authority 
“indicated interest” in the proposed sale 
of the Shipping Board’s Hoboken, N. J., 
pier property, representatives of that 
group advanced no definite plan for bid- 
ding for the piers when details of the 
sale were discussed in New York Jan. 
10, it was stated orally Jan. 12 at the 
Merchant Fleet Corporation. 

J. Caldwell Jenkins, the vice-president 
of the Merchant Fleet Corporation, de- 
clared that he felt it “highly improbable” 
that the transaction which has been pend- 
ing since last Summer would be con- 
cluded at the regular meeting of the 
Shipping Board Jan. 14. 

No. definite results came of the con- 
ference between Mr. Jenkins, Commis- 
sioner T. V. O’Connor, the Chairman of 
the Board; Commissioner S. S, Sandberg: 
representing the Board and the Fleet 
Corporation, and John Galvin, chairman; 
Gen, W. C. Heppenheimer, commissioner; 
and John E. Ramsey, general manager, 
representing the Port of New York Au- 
thority, Mr. Jenkins stated, 

Whether or not the Board will grant 
the request ef Paul W. Chapman, only 
bidder that his offer of $4,280,000 for 


the property be disregarded is still prob-| 


matical, it was explained at the corpo- 
ration, and it also is undecided whether 
the Board will authorize the Fleet Cor- 
poration to advertise for new bids for 
the piers. 

The Port Authority previously let the 
Board know it was anxious to take over 
the Hoboken property, it was pointed 
out at the Board, and Mr. Chapman’s 
request for the return of his deposit of 
$110,000 was made because negotiations 
to arrange a plan whereby the property 
would be turned over to the Port Au- 
thority had fallen through, This ‘plan, 
it was explained, involved purchase of 
the piers by Paul W. Chapman, subro- 
gation of title to the Port Authority, and 
subsequent leasing of the piers to the 
United States Lines. e 


Workers on Lines During 


9, 1930, pursuant to supplemental appli- 
| cation filed in Docket No. 7106 on Aug. 
| 30, 1930. 
| “Pursuant to authority granted in ‘Fi- 
; nance Docket No. 8540 on Nov. 14, 1930, 
| to borrow $4,000,000 and to issue a note | 
or notes therefor maturing not later 
than four months from their date, ap- | 
plicant issued its note for $750,000 dated | 
Dee. 12, 1930, to The United Trust Com- | 
| pany, of Cleveland, the proceeds of which 
note are bein: uséd, in accordance with | 
the application filed in said Finance 
* Docket, exclusively toward the con-| 
struction of applicant’s Connellsville and 
Donora Southern extensions. 

“By reason of the issuance of the note 
for $750,000 to the Union Trust Com- 
jpany. * * * the applicant now finds 
| that the renewal in the ordinary course 
|of business of its two collateral notes, 
one for $1,700,000 * * * and the 
other for $500,000 * * * cannot 
under the decision of the Commission in 
the matter of ‘Notes of Louisiana Rail- | 
way and Navigation Company’ * * *| 
be accomplished without authority of} 
the Commission, inasmuch as the $2,200,- | 
000 aggregate of such renewal note or 
notes and the $750,000 note issued to 
ithe Union Trust Company, of Cleveland | 
: * will exceed 5 per cent of the) 
applicant’s outstanding securities.” 


x 


Navy Sells 19 Destroyers 
To Baltimore Company 


The offer of the Boston Iron & Metal 
Company of Baltimore, Md., of $110,- 
000 for the purchase of nineteen de- 
stroyers out of commission at the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard has been accepted 
by the Navy Department. 

The destroyers sold to the Boston Iron 
& Metal Company are the “Billingsley,” 
“Breck,” “Case,” “Charles Ausburn,” 
“Coghlan,” “Converse,” “Dale,” “Flus- 
ser,” ‘Isherwood,” “Lardner,” “Lamson,” 
“Osborne,” “Putnam,” “Reid,” “Sharkey,” 
“Toucey,” “Worden,” “Mahan” and 
“Maury.” 

(Issued by Department of the Navy.) 


Japanese Shipbuilding 
Merger Believed Likely 


With a view toward overcoming grow- 
ing economic difficulties Japanese ship- 
building representatives shortly will con- 
fer with representatives of the Govern- 
ment departments concerned for an ex- 
change of views on practical means of 
improving the situation, according to 
Japanese information received by the 
Commerce Department. 

An agreement regarding the sugges- 
tion that shipbuilding companies form a 
merger on the most extensive scale pos- 
eible was reached by the subcommittee 
of the Government Indusrtial Rationali- | 
| zation Commission at its recent session, 
| the report states. Japanese observers 
| believe it quite likely that a large amal- | 
gamation of Japan’s shipbuilding com- 
panies will be realized in the near future. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Revision of Rail Rates 
On Beans Suspended 


By an order entered Jan. 13, in Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 3561, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from Jan. 14, 1931, until Aug. | 
14, 1931, the operation of certain sched- 
jules proposing to revise the rates on 
dried beans and peas, carloads, from 
Colorado, Utah, Idaho and Montana to 
Oklahoma and other States in South- 
western territory, in purported compli- 
ance with the Commission’s order in 
Docket No. 21144, which results in both 
increases and reductions. 





Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Jan. 13 made public decisions in rate | 
cases which arg summarized as follows: | 

No, 22673 and Related 
Journal Company v. Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railway. Rates on printing 
paper, other than newsprint, in carloads, 
from Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Atlanta, Ga., 
found unreasonable. Reasonable rate pre- 
scribed for the future and reparation 
awarded. 

No. 22919 and Related Cases.— Presbrey- | 
Leland Studios, Inc., v. New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad. 1. Carload 
rate charged on a shipment of dressed gran-! 
ite from Quincy Adams, Mass., to Bush- 
wick, Long Island, N. Y., found applicable. | 
2. Rates charged on dressed granite, in 
carloads, from Quincy Adams, Mass., Brat- 
tleboro and Barre, Vt., to Bushwick, Long 
Island City, and Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., found to have been unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded. 

No. 21768 and Related Cases.—Heywood- 
; Wakefield Company v. Boston & Maine Rail- 
read. 1, Carload and less-than-carload rat- 
ings in official classification on coir fibre, 
in bales, not machine-pressed, found not 
unreasonable, but carload minimum found 
unreasonable. Carload and less-than-car- 
load ratings on coir fibre and coir yarn, in 
machine-pressed bales, in official classifi- 
eation found unreasonable. Reasonable rat- 
ings and minimum prescribed, 2 


Cases.—Atlanta 


2. Carload 
and less-than-carload ratings in official clas- 
sification on coir ffbre and coir yarn in 
| packages or forms other than above speci- 
} fied found not unreasonable, ' 


Middle of Month Totaled 


1,394,403, Aecording to Federal Statistics 


The total number of railway employes 
at the middle of November was 1,394,403, 


a decrease in employment of 17,05. per 


cent as compared with the number re- 
corded, at the same time in November, 


Class I steam railways: Number of employes November, 1930, A; per cent decrease | 


| from November, 1929, B: from November, 
Executives, officials and staff assistants 

| Professional, clerical and general .. 

| Maintenance of way and structures .... 


| Maintenance of equipment and stores 


Jong-and-short-haul | Transportation (yardmasters, switch tenders and hostlers 


| Transportation (train and engine service) 


Total, all employes 


Oe eeeeeene 


|1929, and of 17.02 per cent below the 
jemployment for November, 1928, accord- 
ing to a tabulation made public by the 
| Interstate Commerce Commission Jan, 12, 
which follows: 


1928, C, 

B 

4.97 
10.67 
26.74 
17.38 
10,86 
14,21 


Cc 

4.11 
10.29 
25.41 
17.94 
11.25 


14.83 


Baits co 
1,394,403 17.05 17.02! 


|quate and dependable car supply for 


| tables, 
| Water at Commonwealth Pier, South Bos- 


| from a 
| fire clay, from St. Louis and East St. Louis 
‘to 


| New Jersey to Ticofderoga. 


Short Railway 


Northeast Oklahoma Rail- 
road Is Sought by M. P. 


In Application Submitted 
To the I. C. C. 


Application was filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Jan. 13 by 


thority to acquire control, by purchase 
of capital stock, of the 24-mile North- 
east Oklahoma Railroad, which extends 


| from Columbus, Kans., to Miami, Okla. 


(Finance Docket No. 8645). 

In support of its application, the Mis- 
souri Pacific declared that the proposed 
acquisition will “provide those operating 


|lead and zine mines in the territory in 
| question with 
| service by railroad under common control 


through _ transportation 


and management; result in more expedi- 
tious and economical through transporta- | 


tion service by railroad. | 


Improved Service 

“Result in additional and more depend- 
able transportation service by railroad 
to and from the territory involved, en- 
couraging the investment of capital in 
such territory thereby aiding the de- 
velopment of the territory served; bring |} 
about through the service of the agricul- | 
tural and industrial departments of the 


| applicant a development of the resources 


of the territory now served by the North- 
east Oklahoma Railroad Company; pro- 
vide more adequate transportation serv- 
ice to the movement of coal from South- | 
east Kansas coal fields into the South-| 
east Kansas and Northeast Oklahoma 
lead and zine field; bring about an ade- 


traffic in and to the territory now served | 
by the Northeast Oklahoma Railroad 
Company.” 

In addition it was pointed out that 


ithe acquisition of control proposed will | 


“stabilize transportation service by rail- 
road by providing trunk line service un- 
der a common control and management 
from and to the territory now served by 
the Northeast Oklahoma Railroad Com- 
pany.” 

The Northeast Oklahoma Railroad is 
allocated to the Missouri Pacific Sys- 
tem (No. 18) under the Commission’s ! 


;plan for railroad consolidation. 


it is proposed to purchase the car- 
rier’s stock at par, or approximately 
$314,740. ; 


Rate Complaints | 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


| has just announced complaints filed with 


it in rate cases, which aie ‘summarized | 


| as follows: 


No. 24045, Sub. No. 1.—Rival Foods, Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass., v. Boston and Albany 
Railroad et al. Charges in violation sec-| 
tions 1, 2, 3 and 6, eanned fruits, canned | 
vegetables, dried fruits and dried vege- | 

Pacific coast points, arriving by | 


ton, Mass., and moved by rail to East Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Great Atlantic & Pacific! 
Tea Co, preferred. Asks cease and desist | 
order and reparation. | 

No. 24146.—W. W. Crenshaw, Los Angeles, 
Calif., v. Southern Pacific Co. Unreasonable 
rates and charges on bananas, from El Pasé, | 
Tex., to Los Angeles, Calif. Asks for rep- | 
aration, 

No, 24147.—American Grahpite Co. et al., | 
Jersey City, N. J., v. The Ticonderoga Rail- 
road et al. Unreasonable rates and charges 
on graphite, black Jead or plumbago, from 
Ticonderoga, N. Y., to Jersey City, N.. J: 
and New York, N. Y.; foundry facings, from 
Ticonderoga to New York, N. Y.; graphite 
black lead or plumbago, to Ticonderoga, 
from New York, N. Y., Calabogie, Ont., and 
Jersey City, N. J.; foundry facings, from 
Howard, R. I., to Ticonderoga, N. Y.; clay, 
Easton, Pa,, to Ticonderoga, N. Y.: 


Ticonderoga, N. Y.; common and filter 
sand, from Newport and other points in 

\ : Ask for rates 
and reparation, 

No. 24148.—Hammond Standish & Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mieh., v. Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railway et al. Rates in vio- 
lation first four sections, livestock, points 
in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Missouri, Iowa and Kentucky to 
Detroit, Mich. Alleges preference to east-| 
ern trunk line territory, Toledo, Ohio, Buf-| 
falo, N. Y., and Chicago, Ill. Asks for rates 
and reparation, | 

No, 24149.—Crown Willamette Paper Co., | 
San Francisco, Calif., v. Arizona Southern | 
Railroad et al. Rates in violation sections | 
1, 2, 3 and 6, paper merchandise bags, from 
Camas, Wash., and (or) West Linne, Gece | 
and (or) Lebanon, Oreg., and (or) Floriston, | 
Calif., to various interstate destinations, in-| 
cluding points in Oregon, Washington, Cali- | 
fornia, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Nevada, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Wyoming, Nebraska, 
Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Min- 
nesota, Kansas, Missouri, lowa, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas, because of | 
classification of merchandise bags as en-| 
velopes. Complainant says no justification ' 
for a differing classification between paper 
bags and merchandise bags. Asks that mer-| 
chandise bags be classified as paper bags, | 
rates and reparation. 

No, 24150.—Tennessee Stove Works et al.,! 
Chattanooga, Tenn., v. New York Central! 
tailroad et al. Unreasonable rates and 
charges, frit or glazing compound, from 
Cicero, Ill, and Cleveland, Ohio, to Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn, Asks for rates and repara- 
tion, 

No, 24151.—Sinelair Refining Co., sue- 
cessor in interest to Pierce Petroleum Cor- 
poration, New York; N, Y,, v. Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fe Railway et al. Unrea- 
sonable and prejudicial rates and charges, | 
fullers earth, “rom Midway, Kamieson and|\ 


Fewer Men Employed on Railroads Sue ay at attntle Go tata 


| Tulsa, 


In November Than in Previous Year’ 


Springs, Okla., as compared with rates to 
and other Oklahoma points and/ 
Arkansas City and other Kansas points, | 
Asks for rates and reparation. | 

No, 24152.—O, W. Ketcham, Philadelphia, ; 
Pa., v. Pennsylvania Railroad et al. Rates 
and charges in vidlation sections 1 and 4,! 
brick from Lancaster, Pa, to Napanoch, 
N. Y. Asks for reparation. 

No. 24153,—Atlas 
Salem, N. C., v. Southern 
reasonable rates, pig lead, from Norfolk, | 
Va., to Winston-Salem, N. C, Asks cease 
and desist order and reparation. | 

No, 24154.—American Book Company, New| 
York, N. Y., v. The Baltimore & Ohio Rail-| 
road. Unjust and unreasonable rates and| 


Co., Winston- 
Railway. Un- 


Supply 


| charges on schoolbooks, carloads, between| 


Chicago, Ill, Bloomfield, N, J., and Cin- | 
cinnati, Ohio, to various points through- | 
out the United States, Ask for the estab- 
lishment of just and reasonable rates. 
No, 24155.—S. J. Peabody Lumber Com# 
pany, Columbia City, Ind, v. The New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad. Un- 
just, unreasonable, inapplicable and exces- 
sive rates on logs, carloads, from Bourbon, 
Bruce Lake, Columbia City, Etna Green, 
New Era, St. Joe and St. Johns, Ind., to 


15,650 miles long and 120 stations 


| Calif., v. 


On Airways Is Being Extended 


Department of Commerce 


to Provide New Service in 


Middle Atlantic States, Along Upper Pacific and 
Route in W estern States 


Expansion of the Department of Com- 
merce system of automatic typewriter 
weather reporting facilities .will take 
place on several airways, the Aeronau- 
tics Branch announced Jan. 13, and work 
will be inaugurated immediately on the 


j installation of an additional 2,524 miles 
| of circuits. 


the Missouri Pacific Railroad for au-| 


New weather reporting service will be 


provided in the Middle Atlantic States, | 


along:the upper Pacific coast, and over 
the western half of the central transcon- 
tinental airway, the announcement ex- 
plained, while circuits in Middle West 
States will be rearranged td cover a con- 


|siderable part of the middle section of 


e central trans¢ontinental route. 
The automatic typewriter service of 
the Department comprised a system 


th 


the end of the fis¢al year 1930, Depart- 
ment reports show. The full text of the 
announcement follows: 

The installation of an additional 2,524 
miles of automatic telegraph typewriter 
circuits on the airways for the collection 
and dissemination of weather informa- 
tion to airmen has been authorized by 
the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The work of estab- 
lishing these circuits, which will consist 
of 49 new automatic telegraph type- 
writer stations, will be undertaken im- 
mediately. 


| Circuit to Extend 


East From Pittsburgh 


One circuit will be established with 
stations at Pittsburgh, Pa.; Greensburg, 


Pa.; on an intermediate field half way | 
| between Blairsville and Ebensburg, Pa.; 


Bellefonte, Pa.; Newton Hamilton, Pa.; 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Intermediate Field Site 


No. 6, near Intercourse, Pa.; Camden, N. | 


J.; Newark, N. J.; McConnellsburg, Pa.; 


Hagerstown, Md., and Washington, D. C. | 


The next circuit, which will be on the 
Seattle-Portland-Pasco airway, will be 
installed with stations at Seattle, Wash.; 
Tacoma, Wash.; Chehalis, Wish.; Kelso, 
Wash.; Portland, Oreg.; Crown. Point, 


Oreg.; Cascade Locks, Oreg.; Hoot River, | 
Oreg.; Grand Dalles, Wash.; Arlington, | 


Oreg.; Umatilla, Oreg., and Pasco, Wash. 
The third eircuit will be established 


from Los Angeles to Wichita, Kans., and’! 


at | 


will be divided into two sections at Wins- 
low, Ariz. The stations will be placed 
|} at Los Angeles, Calif.; Fontana, Calif.; 
‘ Miller’s Field, near Hesperia, Calif.; 
| Daggett, Calit.; Cadiz, Calif.; Kingman, 
| Ariz.; on two intermediate fields 50 and 


| 100 miles from Kingman, Ariz., sites not | 


yet selected; Flagstaff, Ariz.; Winslow, 
| Ariz.; Holbrook, Ariz.; on two inverme- 
| diate fields 50 and 100 miles from Hol- 
| brook, Ariz., sites not yet selected ; Al- 
| buquerque, N.. Mex.; on two intermediate 
| fields 50 and 100 miles from Albu- 
| querque; Tucumcari, N. Mex.; Amarillo, 


Tex.; Waynoka, Okla.; Anthony, Kans., | 


and Wichita, Kans. 
Mid-western Circuit 
Will Be Divided 

In addition, the present circuit from 
Chicago through Peoria, IIl., to St. Louis 
to Indianapolis, Cincinnati and Cleve- 
land will be divided into two circuits. 
| On the first circuit new stations are to 
be added at Pittsburgh, Washington, Pa., 
| Cambridge, Ohio, and Hayesville, Ohio. 
iThis circuit, when completed, will in- 
| elude stations at Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
| Washington, Pa., Cambridge, Ohio, 
Hayesville, Ohio, Columbus, Ohio, Fair- 
| field, Ohio, Dayton, Ohio, 
| Ohio, Markland, Ind., and Louisville, Ky. 
| he second circuit will consist of sta- 
tions which are now established at Cin- 
| cinnati, Ohio, Richmond, Ind., Indianap- 
| olis, Ind, Terre Haute, Ind. St. Elmo, 
Ill, St. Louis, Mo., Springfield, Ill, 
Peoria, Ill., and Chicago, Ill. 

Radiotelephone stations at Kingman, 
Ariz.; Winslow, Ariz.; Albuquerque, N. 
| Mex.; Clovis, N. Mex., and Waynoka, 
Okla., on the midtranscontinental airway 
were taken over on Dec. 1, 1930, by the 
| Department of Commerce from Transcon- 
tinental and Western Air, Inc., and will 
be operated in conjunction with the au- 
tomatic telegraph typewriter circuit 
which is to be established from Los An- 
geles to Wichita. 

The automatic telegraph typewriter 
stations collect weather information 
along the airways and transmit it to the 
radiotelephone stations from which it is 
broadesst to airmen in flight along the 
airways. 


Stamp Sales for Collections in 1930 


Establish Record in Philatelic Agency 


Receipts of Division in Post Office Devartment Totaled 


$317,000 During Last Fiscal Year 


Sales of postage stamps for collection 
purposes through the Philatelic Agency 
of the Post Office Department during the 


1930 fiscal year were greater than for | 
any previous year since the establish- | 
ment of this agency, according to infor- 
mation made public at the Post Office | 


Department Jan. 13. 

Total receipts from sales of stamps 
through this agency during the year were 
$317,173.32, it was stated. This is nearly 
$40,000 more than the receipts for the 
1929 fiscal year, when sales were over 
$275,000. 


per cent over the 1928 fiscal year. 
Further information made available at 
the Post Office Department follows: 
The large recent annual increases in 


ithe sales of stamps for collection pur- 
| poses through the Philatelic Agency ap- 


parently indicate greater interest on the 
part of the people for the collection of 
stamps than ever before. 


While receipts accruing from direct 


sales to collectors and dealers who ap- | 


ply in person have been large, the major 
part of the agency business is transacted 
through the mails. 


th neat 
Avery and Cleveland, Ohio, Ask for rep- 
aration of $1,200. 

No, 24156.—Erie Lyders, San Francisco, 
Western Union Telegraph Com- 
Unjust and unreasonable rates and 
charges identical telegram, 
San Francisco to 16 United States Sen- 
ators. Ask for cease and desist order, the 
establishment of just and reasonable rates 
and charges. 

No. 24157.—Pulaski Veneer Corporation, 
Pulaski, Va., v. The Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railway. Unjust and unrea- 


pany. 
on 


| sonable rates on carload shipments of logs, 


from points in Tennessee to Pulaski, Va. 


| Ask for cease and desist order, and repara- 


ion. 

No. 24158.—McPhillips Manufacturing 
Company, Mobile, Ala. v. Alabama Great 
Southern Railroad. Unjust and unreason- 
able rates on building material, carloads, 
from Mobile, Ala., to Coatesville, Pa., New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Rich- 
mond, Va., Jackson, Miss., Meridian, Miss., 
Birmingham, Ala. Augusta, Ga., Macon, 
Ga., and Rome, Ga.. Ask for cease and 
desist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable rates and reparation, 

No. 24159.—Swiss Oil Corporation, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., v. C. & O. Railway. Unjust and 
unreasonable rates on transportation of in- 
ternal combustion engines and parts for 
same, carloads, from Olean, N. Y., to Louis- 
ville, Ky. Ask for just and reasonable rates 
and reparation, 

No. 24141.—Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Ltd., 
et al, Portland, Oreg., v. Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad & Navigation Co. Unjust 
and unreasonable rates on wheat, grain, 
flour, mill feed and other articles, ear- 
loads, between stations in Oregon to Sha- 
nilo, Condon, Heppner, Pilot Rock, and 
Joseph for export, Ask for cease and de- 
sist order, and reparation. 

No. 24145.—Wishnatzki & Nathel, New 
York City, v. Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
et al. Involving rates on carload shipments 
of strawberries by express from Plant City, 
Galloway, Lakeland, and Dover, Fla., to 
Jersey City, N. J., and Philadelphia, Pa., 
as to rates, estimated weights and re- 
frigeration charges which are alleged to 
have been unjustly discrimindtory and un- 
duly prejudicial as compared with rates, 
weights and charges assessed and collected 
by the Railway Express Agency, Ine., on 
similar shipments from points in Louisi- 
ana to the same destination territory. Ask 
for cease and desist order, the application 
and enforcement of just, and reasonable and 
nonprejudicial or unlawful rates, and rep- 
aration, 


aie 
No, 24140.—North Carolina Corporation 


Commission, ‘Raleigh, N. C., for The Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association et al., v. Aber- 
deen & Rockfish Railroad et al. Against 
rates on cotton and knitted factory prod- 
ucts, hosiery and underwear from points 
in North Carolina to points in Southern 
Territory as unjust, unreasonable, unduly 
prejudicial and discriminatory. Ask for 
cease and desist order, the establishment 
of just and reasonable rates, and reparation. 


A 


The 1929 fiscal year in turn | 
showed an increase o* approximately 80 | 


Evidence that col- | 
ilectors throughout the country are bene- 


sent from | 


| fited by the facilities offered by the Phila- 
|telic Agency is shown by the fact that 
| 30,195 mail orders from collectors in all 
sections of the country and abroad were 
received and filled during the 1930 fiscal 
year. For the 1928 fiscal year only 17,- 
332 such orders were filled. 

All stamp collectors, whether far or 
|near, are placed on the same basis as 
regards service rendered by the Phila- 
telic Agency, giving them all equal op- 
portunity to participate in purchase of 
available postage stamps. 

The agency was established in 1921, 
and was, as far as is known, the first 
such organization established by any 
government for the sale of postal issues 
| direct to philatelists. While it is con- 
| ducted as an independent post office, the 
agency is directly under control of the 
Post.Office Department, which gives it 
opportunity for service to 
which no post office could reasonably be 
expected to offer. Here postal 
| may now be obtained as soon as they are 
available and before sufficient stocks 
have been manufactured to distribute 
‘supplies to postmasters throughout the 
country. 


perfect stamps of all United States is- 
sues, it is believed that the agency serves 
as something like a bureau of education 
for young collectors, Educators hold 
that historical events, as depicted on 
postage stamps, are remembered with 
| greater interest by young collectors than 


through the study of history texts. Post- | 


age stamps furnish a complete history 


of outstanding events and happenings in | 


ithe birth and growth of the United 


| States from which, it is held, young col- | 


| lectors glean a fairly comprehensive 
| knowledge of the Nation’s history. 


Supreme Court Denies| 


Marine Case Review 


Liable Despite Defects 


a steamship on the ground that the ves- 
sel was being operated in violation—of 
law, not having complied with the re- 
quirements of steamboat inspectors, was 
denied a review by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, on Jan. 12. The 
denial followed as a result of the court’s 
action on a petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari, the case being Eagle Sitar & 
British Dominions Insurance Co. y, 
Niagara Ferry & Transportation Co., 
No, 595. 

In the petition it was explained that 
the vessel insured, the steamer “Ja- 
maica,” sank in 1926 when it was 44 
years old. In 1918 it had been inspected 
in New York by the United States local 
inspectors for renewal of an annual cer- 
tificate of inspection. Hull repairs were 
recommended before the certificate would 
be issued. They were not made and the 
certificate was not granted, it was al- 
leged. Subsequently the boat was taken 
through the canal to Buffalo and there 
inspected by the inspectors of the Buf- 
falo district who ordered minor repairs. 


were complied with and those suggested 
at Buffalo only partially completed, yet 
a certificate was granted at Buifalo, ac- 
cording to the petition. Later the ves- 
sel sank at its dock. 

It was the claim of the insurance 
|ecompany that, by reason of the vessel 
| owner's failure to comply with the re- 
| quirements of the steamboat inspectors, 
| the vessel was illegally operated and was 
unseaworthy as a matter of law, 

The New York Supreme Court, how- 
ever, denied this claim of immunity and 
submitted the question of seaworthiness 
to the jury as a matter of fact, 


Cincinnati, | 
| 


collectors | 


issues | 


By proyiding means for collection of | 


Lower Court Had Held Insurer '| 


A case involving the alleged immunity | 
of an insurer from liability for loss of | 


None of the New York recommendations | 


Lagging in Work 
On Diesel Engine 


‘Representative Britten Says 
Manufacturers Here Are 
Unable to Compete With 
Foreign Countries | 


_ The United States has “fallen down” 
in the manufacture of diesel engines, and 
has not been able to compete with cer- 
tain foreign countries in this field, Rep- 
|resentative Britten (Rep.), of Chicago, 
Ill., Chairman of the House’ Committee 
on Naval Affairs, stated Jan. 12 during 
the hearing on the bill (H. R. 14688) 
authorizing the construction of certain 
naval vessels and airplanes. \ 

Mr. Britten made this statement in 
commenting on an amendment to the 
bill which was proposed in a letter from 
the Secretary of the Navy, Charles F, 
Adams, to the Committee, to authorize 
an appropriation of $3,000,000 for ex- 
perimental work with and development 
| of diesel motors. 4 
| This amendment would bring the*cost 
|of the bill up to $90,635,000, which wil 
place the total ultimate cost of the buil® 
ing program involved, including the de- 
stroyvers previously authorized, at $142,- 
935,000, according to the letter from the 
| Secretary. 

Chairman Britten said he expected 
|the Committee would approve the bill, 
but with the exclusion of the item of 
| $16,605,000 for the six-inch cruiser, 
| which would bring the authorization up 
|to $74,030,000. This authorization to- 
|gether with the approximately $55,000,- 
|000 previously authorized for the de- 
stroyers would cost approximately $130,- 
| 000,000, Mr, Britten said. The Commit- 
| tee expects to endorse and report the 
| bill shortly, the Chairman stated. 

| Rear Admiral H. E. Yarnell, Chief of 
, the Bureau of Engineering, was the only , 
| witness. Admiral Yarnell, in answer to 
|a question by Representative McClintic 
|(Dem.), of Snyder, Okia., said the two 
| main advantages of the diesel motor over 
the steam boiler were economy in fuel 
consumption, and increased cruising 
| radius. 

Would Limit Buying Abroad 

Representative Vinson (Dem.), of 
| Milledgeville, Ga., suggested that a pro- 
| vision be inserted in the amendment, 
| which would limit the amount that could 
be spent in foreign countries for the 
purchase of sample diesel engines to 
$506,000. Admiral Yarnell said the Bu- 
}reau would have no objection to this 
provision. 

The appropriation asked for in the 
amendment proposed by the Secretary 
would be used to further the manufac- 
ture of diesel engincs in the United 
States, Admiral Yarnell stated, and since 
it is admitted that foreign types are su- 
perior to those made in this country 
samples must be bought abroad which 
can be used as models by American 
| manufacturers. 

Experiments in diesel engines by the 
|Navy Department have been ‘he ated 





|submarines, and the work to be carted 
}on will be for the purpose of finditg a 
| diesel engine which can be installed in 
surface ships to an advantage, the Bu- 
|reau Chief pointed out. There is 4 
one shipyard in the United States—the 
|Sun Company, in Chester, Pa.—he said, 
lthat installs these engines in surface 
:ships. The 25 ships which were equipped 
|with diesel engines by the Shipping 
|Board are the only. surface vessels im 
ithe American merchant marine that have 
isuch engines, he said, and the Shipping 
|Board has spent $25,000,000 in this 
|work, which has not been proved satis- 
| factory. 

| Mr. Britten, in commenting on the 
proposed amendment, said: “This is a 
worthy subject, and if there is any place 
in mechanics that the United States has 
fallen down it is in the manufacture of 
diesel engines. These engines made in 
lthis country cannot compete with those 
made in certain foreign countries, and 
‘I have been reliably informed that there 
lis not one manufacturer in the United 
States who has ever made a dollar in 
this work. 

Mr. Vinson asked Admiral Yarnell to 
'eonsider two amendments to the bill, 
which he would propose later, the first 
of these requiring the completion of 
the ships authorized, within a_three- 
year period, and the other that all ships 
be built by the lowest bidder. 

The Committee took no action on the 
"bill and Mr. Britten announced that the 
next hearing would be Jan. 13. 

Testimony relating to the bill (S. 
| 5288) for the construction of an aircraft 
learrier, two cruisers and four subma- 
rines, was given at an executive session 
of the Senate Committee on Naval Af- 
|fairs Jan. 12 by David S. Ingalls, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, t. 

of eVada, 





| Admiral William A. Moffett. 

Senator Oddie (Rep.), 

| stated orally following the session that 
he would favor construction of ty 
flying deck cruisers. Other members of 
the Committee expressed a similar atti- 
tude, he said. 


Hearing Is Scheduled 
On Florida Channel Plan 


A public hearing on a _ proposal to 
deepen the channel in Pensacola Harbor, 
Fla., will be held by the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors in Room 
2851, Mtnitions Building, at 10 a. m. on 
Jan. 20, the Department of War has 
just announced. 

The hearing, it was stated orally at 
the Department of War on Jan. 10, is 
for the purpose of discussing a project 
| for a channel 30 feet deep and 500 feet 
| wide extending north or northeasterly 
|from the present channel in Pensacola 
| Harbor to the established pier head line 
lopposite the piers of the St. Louis and 
| San Francisco Railroad Company. 





‘Authority Asked for Issue 
| By St. Louis-Southwestern 
! 
| Authority to issue nominally $2,- 
839,000 of first terminal and unifying 
mortgage bonds was sought by the St, 
Louis-Southwestern Railway in an ap- 
)Plication just filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. (Finance Docket 
No, 8640.) :. 

It is proposed to use the bonds to 
partfally reimburse the carrier for ex- 
penditures which it has made during the 
year 1929 for improvements, additions 
jand permanent betterments upon, its 
llines of railroad and those of subgi@iary 
| companies. 

The bonds are to be held in the roggl’s 
treasury until further order of the +e 
|mission and not sold at this time, 


JB 
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Radio 


: Is Recommended Advantages of Price, Quality and Service Over European 


Products Ate Declared to Insure Maintenance 


' Examiner Reports to Fed- 
eral Commission on Seven 
Hearings; Renewal of 
Two Licenses Asked 


being for 1927, but according to these 
South America was buying from Europe 
considerably more than she did before 


‘ the war. 
Removal from the air of five stations; 


A Lead in Exports 
cited for violations of radio regulations, e a 


It is true that Europe’s position as a 


including excessive frequency deviation, 
failure to announce phonograph records, 
and failure to announce call letters at 
regular 15-minute intervals has just been 
recommended to the Federal Radio Com- 
mission by Examiner Elmer W. Pratt. 
Submitting seven reports on hearings of 
stations placed on probation, Mr. Pratt 
recommended also that two of the sta- 
tions be granted renewals of the reg- 
ular licenses. 

The two stations recommended for re- 
newals are WMBQ, at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
cited for failure to properly announce 
pl@xjograph records, and for excessive 
frequency deviation, and KTRH, Hous- 
ton, Tex., cited for excessive frequency 
deviation, and because the ownership of 
the station was not clearly established 
in the Commission records. 

Regarding the former station, Mr. 
Pratt held there was “no intention on 
the part of the applicant to violate” the 
order relating to phonograph records, 
and that the frequency deviation was 
due to a “mishap to the crystal” em- 


‘ployed to maintain constant frequency. 


Station KTRH, since it has passed into 
the ownership of the Rice Hotel, at 
Houston, has been improved and mod- 
ernized with such apparatus as will per- 
‘ mit operation without frequency devia- 
tion, he declared. The ownership of the 
station by the KTRH Broadcasting Com- 
ny, a 100 per cent subsidiary of the 
Rice Hotel, has also been cleared up, 
he stated. 


Refusals Recommended 


The stations which, under Mr. Pratt’s 
recommendations, would be refused re- 
newals of licenses, are WLTH, Brooklyn; 
WCLS, Joliet, Ill; WWRL, New York; 
WKBC, Jersey City, N. J., and WKBQ, 
New York. Station WLTH, he held, is 
guilty of frequency deviation, causing 
interference with other stations, and of 
failure properly to announce mechanical 
reproductions. These violations, he said, 
“indicate such negligent and careless op- 
eration of the applicant’s station as to 
indicate a disregard of the requirements 
of the law and of the Commission’s reg- 
ulations, and therefore warrant a finding 
that public interest, convenience, or ne- 
cessity will not be served by the con- 
tinued operation of the applicant’s sta- 
tion.” 

Station WCLS, of 100 watts power, 
was guilty of having operated its sta- 
tion without a licensed operator, in vio- 
lation of the law. “It is concluded,” Mr. 
Pratt said, “that the operation of said 
station on Apr. 17, 1930, and at such 

ther times as are indicated by the evi- 
Gere, without ‘a licensed operator in 
charge, under the facts developed by this 
record, was a deliberate and intentional 
violation of or attempt to evade the 

yaw.” 
Negligence Charged 

Charges of failure to announce call 
letters each 15 minutes, of excessive fre- 
quency deviation, and of improper an- 
nouncement of phonograph records were 
lodged against Station WWRL. These 
violations, Mr. Pratt said, “indicate such 
carelessness and negligence in the man- 
agement and operation of WWRL as to 
lead to the conclusion that the station 
has been operated with a disregard of 
the law and the regulation of the licens- 
ing authority. It is believed that, under 
the facts in this case, a finding that pub- 
lic interest, convenience or necessity be 
served by the granting of the applica- 
tion for renewal of licenses is not war- 
ranted.” 


Station WKBC was charged with fail- 
ure to properly announce phonograph 
records. Holding that the evidence “in- 
dicates the operation of Station WKBC 
with careless disregard of the law and 
the regulations of the Commission,” Mr. 
Pratt recommended that its renewal be 
denied. 


Frequency deviation and failure to an- 
nounce phonograph records were the 
charges against Station WKBQ. Mr. 
Pratt said that on at least seven different 
days the station had failed to announce 
phonograph records as such, and that 
the aggregate number of violations was 
about 60. Only one charge of frequency 
deviation, however, was held against the 
station, and this was “unintentional and 
the result of an accident to the trans- 


supplier of the South American market 
has diminished considerably during the 
past years, but this has been due not 
so much to European losses as to Amer- 
ican gains. The United States has made 
these gains in fields in which Europe 
offers little or no compensation. For in- 
stance, one of the most important ex- 
ports of the United States to South 
America is the automobile, which prod- 
act in itself has accounted for a major 
portion of our gain in South American 
trade. Europe manufactures automo- 
biles, it is true, but the ability of Euro- 
pean manufacturers to offer a competi- 
tive product in world markets—in other 
words, a car as good as the American, 


price and quality considered—may be 
gauged by the fact that in the neutral 
markets of South American we sell eight 
to ten cars to Europe’s one, while even in 
many of the European colonies there are 
more American automobiles (some man- 
ufactured by branch plants abroad) to 
pe seen on the streets than any other 
make, 


“The same is true of any one of a 
number of commodity lines. Since the 
war, our exports to South America have 
tripled, while in relative rank, instead 
of being third (after the United King- 
dom and Germany), we are now first. 


“In certain limes European manufac- 
turers are offering keen competition, and 
in some cases their products are displac- 
ing American goods in the South Ameri- 
can market. In other lines the European 
producers occupy a dominant position, 
and there is no question of American 





Decrease Recorded — 
In Pennsylvania 
Industrial Accidents 





Intensive Saféty Campaign | 


And Decline in Industrial 
Activity Responsible, Says 
Compensation Report 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Jan. 13. 


A decrease of 11.9 per cent in fatal 


industrial accidents and 13.2 per cent 
in nonfatal accidents was recorded in 
Pennsylvania in 1930 as compared with 
1929, according to the annual report of 
the State Bureau of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation recently issued by Director 
William H. Horner. The total number 
of accidents reported during the year 
was 144,679, including 1,762 fatal cases. 

“The decline in industrial activity dur- 
ing the year,” said Mr. Horner, “together 


the Department of Labor and Industry 
are. primarily responsible for the reduc- 
tion in the accidents occurring in the 
industries of the State. The greatest 
decline for the year is shown in the 
transportation and public utility group.” 

The total amount of compensation 
awarded for 1930 was $15,654,583, a 
decline of $657,494, or 4 per cent, as 
compared with 1929. 

Mr. Horner pointed out that during 

jthe year thqre was a decrease in the 
average time for reporting accidents of 
1.6 per cent, and a reduction in the av- 
erage time required for the submission 
of final compensation agreements of 
12.6 per cent. The average time for 
reporting accidents in 1930 was 18.1 
days, and for filing final agreements 
42.2 days. 
_ “This improvement is very gratify- 
ing,” it was stated in the report, “but 
the department feels that a further re- 
duction of the averages can be effected 
by closer attention on the part of those 
companies whose records are in excess 
of the averages for all companies.” 





with the intensive safety campaign con-! 
ducted by the Bureau of Inspection of | 





Veterans’ Hospitals 
Asked for Two States 


mitting equipment.” The “repeated vio- 
lations” of General Order 78, however, he 
ihe “are such as under section 14 of 
tite Radio Act of 1927, which constitute 


» 


ents for the revocation of a station 
icense.” 


Authority to Invest in Real 
Estate Asked for Insurers 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 

Boston, Jan. 13. 
A vetition just filed with the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature by Nicholas Duvally, 
of Boston, asks for legislation to give 
insurance companies authority to invest 
in real estate for the purpose of reliev- 
ing congestion of population and pro- 
viding homes for residents of the State. 





Leave to Intervene Granted 
In Seattle Radio Appeal 


The Court of Appeals of the District 


of Columbia has granted the motion of 


ray 


the North West Broadcasting System, 
Inc., Station KJR, for leave to intervene 
in the appeal of Fisher’s Blend Station, 
Ine., Station KOMO, from an order of the 


Federal Radio Commission denying an 
application for a construction permit to 
operate on the 970-kilocycle channel. 
Both Station KJR and Station KOMO 


‘are located in Seattle Wash. 













At the same time the court allowed 
Station KOMO until Jan. 14 to answer 
the motion to dismiss filed by the Radio 
Commission several days ago. 

The motion for a rehearing filed in 
the case of W. O. Ansley Jr. v. Federal 
Radio Commission was denied by the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia Jan. 10. A rehearing on behalf 

Mr. Ansley was asked after the court 
sustained a decision of the Radio Com- 

mission denying an application for a 
p),000-watt station, with unlimited hours 


House Committee Hears Needs 
Of Indiana and Illinois 


The subcommittee of the House Com- 


mittee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation heard witnesses as to the need 
of hospitals in Indiana and Illinois, at 
an open hearing, Jan, 13, 


/ 

Three bills were before the Commit- 
tee for hospital construction in Indiana 
end three for hospital construction in 
Illinois. The bill (H. R. 18568) author- 
izes $1,500,000 for construction of an 
addition to the hospital at Indianapolis, 
Ind.; (H. R. 10255) authorizing $2,000,- 
000 for erection of a hospital at Marion, 
Ind.; and (H. R. 6580) authorizing $2,- 
000,000 for the construction of a hos- 
pital at some point in the State. 


Those who testified in behalf of 
these bills were Representative Ludlow 
(Dem.), of Indianapolis, Ind.; Repre- 
sentative Greenwood (Dem.), of Wash- 
ington, Ind.; Representative Hogg 
(Rep.), of Fort Wayne, Ind.; Dr. George 
W. Bowman, of Indianapolis, chairman 
of the American Legion Hospitalization 
Committee; George 0. Compton, secre- 
tary to Senator Robinson (Rep.), of In- 
diana; W. H. Book, representing the 
Chamber of Commerce of Indianapolis. 

The three bills for veterans’ hospital 
construction in Illinois were H. R. 14574, 
authorizing an appropriation of not more 
than $2,000,000 for additions to the hos- 
pital at Hines, Ill.; H. R. 10878, au- 
thorizing $1,720,000 for further addi- 
tions to the hospital at North Chicago, 
and H. J. Res. 422, authorizing equip- 
ment of the hospital at Dwight. 

Witnesses testifying for these bills were 
Representative Chindblom (Rep.), of 
Chicago, Ill.; John A. Hartman and L. 
R. Benson, both of Chicago, and both 





‘of operation, on the 550-kilocycle chan-|representing the American Legion in 


nel at Abilene, Tex. 


jthat State. 


Of Share in Trade 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
competition, but in those lines 


today form the bulk of our exports to 
South America we are able to offer 
definite advantages of quality, price, or 
service—the three determining factors 
in the trend of export trade. I see no 
reason to expect any immediate sub- 
stantial change in that situation.” 


British to Hold Exhibition 


Representation by 34 British automo- 
tive manufacturers at the British Em- 
pire Trade Exhibition at Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, accompanied by an intensive 
advertising campaign prior to and dur- 
ing the exhibition, will be included in 
a program to push sales of British cars 
in South America, according to a state- 
ment Jan. 13 by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Advices reaching the Department’s au- 
tomotive division, according to the state- 
ment, report that British steamship com- 
panies are offering concessions in pas- 
senger rates and freight charges for ex- 
hibitors and exhibits going to the exhi- 
bition, which is to be held in March of 
this year. The Department’s statement 
follows in full text: 

An intensive campaign to push the 
sale of British motor vehicles in South 
America will be undertaken in connec- 
tion with the British Empire Trade Ex- 
hibition which is to be held in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, in March, 1931, ac- 
cording to advices reaching the Automo- 
tive Division, Department of Commerce. 
it is reported that 34 British manufac- 
turers of motor cars, trucks and acces- 
sories have already expressed their in- 
tention of sending models to Buenos 
Aires for this exhibition and that stren- 
uous efforts are being made to increase 
this representation, 

Advertising Campaign 

A special building of 20,000 square feet 
of space has been set aside for the ex- 
hibits of British motor manufacturers 
and space in two adjacent buildings has 
been reserved for late entrants. The 
largest stand in the exhibition; 3,000 
square feet in size, has been taken by 
the Humber-Hillman organization which, 
it is said, intends to send a complete 
range of their private cars and com- 
mercial vehicles. It is reported in London 
that an intensive advertising campaign 
will be undertaken by British manufac- 
tures for several weeks prior to and dur- 
ing the exhibition. This campaign, the 
rumors state, will not be confined ex- 
clusively to Argentina but will be con- 


.ducted also in the leading papers of 








other Latin American countries. 


In connection with the campaign of 
British motor manufacturers to increase 
their sales in South America, concessions 
are being made by British steamship 
companies in the matter of freight 
charges and passenger fares on ships con- 
veying commodities and passengers to 
the Buenos Aires Exhibition. A special 
Royal Mail Line steamer which is leav- 
ing London about the middle of January, 
is offering return passage at the price 
of a single fare to exhibitors or their 
representatives. The Blue Star Line, it 
is understood, has offered to charge 
freight on exhibits in only one direction 
and to return them free to Great Britain. 


Mark Sustained Despite 
Possible Unlawful Use 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
quotations based on the transactions on 
its exchange, the defense urged being 
that a large percentage of such trans- 
actions were illegal gambling contracts 
and that the plaintiff permitted such 
gambling on its exchange. 

There can be no doubt that the general 
rule that one coming into equity must 
come with clean hands is confined to 
the conduct of the party in the matter 
before the court, and not to matters 
aliunde. This is the ratio decidendi of 
the authorities, already referred to, hold- 
ing that the owner of a patent or a 
trade mark can protect his _ prop- 
erty and enforce his rights against 


{an infringer, even though the plaintiff 


may be engaged in a business which 
is in,restraint of trade. See Coca-Cola 
cases, supra; see also Talbot v. Inde- 
pendent Order of Owls, 220 F. 660, 662 
(C. C. A. 9)@ 


In the case before us the plaintiff has 
a valid trade mark and under general 
equitable principles is entitled to pro- 
tect its sales, so far as they are legal, 
against unfair competition by piracy of 
the mark. In our opinion section 21 
gives a defendant in equity no new or 
greater defense. If the defendants’ un- 
fair competition were shown to deprive 
the plaintiff of the opportunity to make 
only sales which were illegal, a court 
of equity might properly refuse relief, 
as it did in Portsmouth Brewing Co. v. 
Portsmouth Brewing & Bottling Co., 67 
N. H. 433, and McVey v. Brendel, 144 
Pa. 235. 


If, for example, plaintiff were selling 
direct to the vublic without a physi- 
cian’s prescription, it could not complain 
because defendants by making similar 
sales under piracy of plaintiff’s trade 
mark deprived it of such illegal busi- 
ness. But plaintiff sells only to drug- 
gists or to jobbers for distribution to 
druggists. 


Sales to druggists are legal unless the 
plaintiff is in complicity with the drug- 
gists’ intention to resell illegally. Mere 
knowledge by a vendor of his vendee’s 
unlawful purpose does not render the 
contract illegal in most jurisdictions. 
Graves v. Johnson, 179 Mass. 53; 
Tracy v. Talmage, 14 N. Y. 162; Hill v. 
Spear, 50 N. H. 258; cf. Hanover v. 
Doane, 12 Wall. 342 (making distinction 
as to “heinous” crime); 3 Williston, Con- 
tracts sec. 1754. While the volume of 
plaintiff’s sales throughout the country 
justifies the inference that illegal sales 
are being made by its vendees, and that 
plaintiff must know this; there is noth- 
ing to show plaintiff’s complicity in aid- 
ing or desiring such illegal sales. 

Defendants argue that while plaintiff’s 
contracts may be legally enforceable 
against its vendees, its business is in its 
nature sufficiently reprehensible to be 
outside the field of equitable protection. 
It must be conceded, however, that no 
reprehensibility attaches to such part of 
the business as relates to goods that 
never become diverted to illegal use. As 
to so much surely plaintiff is entitled to 
protection, 

If there is another part relating to 


Workmen’s Compensation 








Insurance Taxes Rate Decreased From 12.6 Per 100,000 to 11.9, Accord- 
ing to Division of Vital Statistics; Number of Deaths 
Also Lower, Federal Agency Announces 


Commission Advises Higher 
Levies on Domestic Com- 
panies and on Compensa- 
tion and Fire Business 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Jan. 13. 


Discontinuance of a “policy of favorit- 
ism” in the taxation of insurance compa- 
nies after they have developed a suffi- 
cient volume of business to establish a 
profitable basis of operations; an in- 
crease in the rate of premium taxes on 
workmen’s compensation insurance to 
cover costs of administration of the act 
as well as to provide revenue to the 
State, and an increase in the rate of 
taxation on fire insurance companies 
from 2% per cent of gross premium re- 
ceipts to 3 per cent, are recommended by 
the State Tax Commission in its recent 
report to Governor O. Max Gardner. 

The findings and recommendations of 
the Commission with respect to the taxa- 
tion of insurance companies follows in 
full text: 


Life, fire, accident and indemnity in- | 


surance companies furnish the State a 
regular, dependable, and increasing reve- 
nue. Receipts from this source furnish 
a good example of revenue possibilities 
in moderate schedules that can be con- 
sistently enforced and that encourage, 
rather than restrain, investments in a 
given channel. 


Home Companies Encouraged 

Investments in life insurance policies 
particularly are universally favored as a 
matter of sound public policy, encourag- 
ing thrift and protection. Vast sums of 
capital have been accumulated in re- 
serves of insurance companies which rep- 
resent investments of policyholders and 
which belong to them. Tax policy under 
the uniform rule could subject such re- 
serves to ad valorem taxation against 
policyholders; but the policy of exemp- 
tion of investments of this character is 
well established in the tax policy of all 
States, and no important change in it 
would be seriously considered. 

The tax policy of the State in giving 
special consideration and encouragement 
to the development and growth of home 
companies has demonstrated its wisdom, 
and has resulted in the development of 
companies of strength and large volume 
of business, organized under our laws 
and contributing to the growth of our 
own counties, 

Differential Check Suggested 
We invite attention, however, to the 


wide variance in tax rates on gross pre- | 


mium receipts for the benefit of home 
companies as compared with outside com- 
panies and suggest an inquiry if the time 
has not come when these special benefits 
in favor of home companies should not 
be lessened. 

The regular rate of gross premium re- 
ceipts is 2% per cent. Descriptive terms 
are used in the statute which reduce the 
rate of this tax paid by home companies 
from 2% per cent to three-fourths of 1 
per cent. If found to be expedient an 
intermediate schedule could be set up 
with respect to home companies of a 
given age or volume of business which 
would have the effect of continuing the 
present highly favorable rate for the 
newest home companies during. their 
years of growth and expansion. The pol- 
icy of favoritism to home companies in 
their period of development is justified in 
the peculiar characteristics of the busi- 
ness, requiring a period of years before 
sufficient volume can be developed to 
establish a profitable basis of operations. 
At the same time this favoritism should 
not be continued indefinitely. Rates of 
all standard companies are substantially 
the same and are based on absorption of 
the gross premium tax, which for the 
entire country averages close to our 
standard rate of 2% per cent. 

Increase Asked in Five Levy 

The gross premium rate of indemnity 
companies carrying liability required by 
the workmen’s compensation law should 
be increased to such percentage figure as 
would cover expense to the State of ad- 
ministration of the law, after deduction 
of the revenue premium of 2%4 per cent, 
leaving that percentage as clear revenue. 
The compensation law creates the neces- 
sity for this insurance, and the State 
stands as arbiter in the administration of 
the law. This expense should be carried 
by the insurers in addition to their reve- 
nue contribution to the State. 

There is no necessary reason why the 
rate of gross premium tax should be the 
same on life premiums and fire insur- 
ance premiums. A number of States levy 
a higher rate on premium receipts of fire 
insurance than on life insurance. We 
recommend an increase in the rate of 
fire insurance premiums from 2% per 
cent to 3 per cent as a revenue measure, 

The whole range of this subject will 
be found more fully covered in the sec- 
tion of this report dealing with the taxa- 
tion of insurance companies, 


Pennsylvania Insurance 
Commissioner Appointed 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Jan. 13. 


Governor-elect Gifford Pinchot an- 
nounced Jan, 13 the appointment of 
Charles F. Armstrong, Leechburg, Arm- 
strong County, as Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Pennsylvania. He will succeed 
Col. Matthew H. Taggart of Sunbury. 

Mr. Armstrong served five terms in 
the State Legislature from 1919 to 1927, 
inclusive, and was postmaster of his 
town for three years. 

Mr. Pinchot also named Richard J. 
Beamish of Philadelphia as Secretary 
of the Commonwealth in place of James 
A. Walker, of Philadelphia. 





goods which may become so diverted, 
that is a collateral matter which defend- 
ants cannot successfully invoke to excuse 
infringement of plaintiff's valid trade 
mark. Cf. World’s Dispensary Medical 
Assn. v. Pierce, 203 N. Y. 419, 423; 
Bentley v. Tibbals, 223 F. 247, 252 (C. 
C. A. 2). Accordingly, if the district 
court shall find that defendants have in- 
fringed in interstate commerce, plaintiff 
should be granted an injunction and ac- 
counting; but on such accounting plain- 
tiff should recover no damages unless it 
can show that it has been injured in re- 
spect to sales which it might legally have 
made. 


remanded for further proceeding in con- 
formity with this opinion, 





The urban mortality rate for 1930, 
based on reports from 81 cities, reveals 
a decrease in the number of deaths per 
100,000 population, as compared with 
the rate for the previous year, accord- 
ing to a statement Jan. 13 by the Divi- 
sion of Vital Statistics of the Census 
Bureau. The number of deaths, as well 
as the death rate, was lower in 1930 


Total deaths*, A; death rate? per thousand estimat 


than in 1929, it was stated, the reports 
showing that there were 414,609 deaths, 
with a rate of 11.9 per 100,000 in 1930, 
and 482,180 deaths, with a rate of 


12.6, in 1929. The annual summary for 
81 cities for the 52-week period from 
Dec. 29, 1929, to Dec. 27, 1930, fol- 
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WE. RON a ccanes'ecs 300 - 2,750 10.1 150 30 46 2,940 10.9 238 
Salt Lake City eresecee’ aaree 12.6 187 54 55 1,788 12.9 180 
San Antonio .....0,.ece 8,660 15.8 603 - a 3,666 16.2 610 
San Diego ...... eoccce 8,166 14.5 122 48 49 2,156 15.0 122 
San Francisco ....... - 8,291 13.0 311 40 50 8,095 13.0 382 
Schenectady oecestee. can 11.0 82 46 71 1,158 12.1 120 
ON eevee 3,998 10.9 188 34 46 4,013 11.1 237 
Somérville . .. .cievver 1,004 9.7 106 76 53 947 9.2 88 
South Bend ..... eeece 944 9.0 92 44 62 1,039 10.2 128 
Spokane ...... rrr e 1,489 12.4 87 3 56 1,482 12.9 112 
Springfield, Mass. .... 1,813 19:3 166 49 59 1,891 12.7 179 
Syracuse .......... oes: auuee 11.6 233 53 56 2,622 12.7 235 
NEIL ss 00.0: sp acs dene’ 2008 12.4 73 36 32 1,292 12.2 62 
RL Giieig «cha eaa an 3,670 12.6 308 54 70 3,937 13.7 395 
Trenton ah aie aad acces, wae 16.4 221 74 712 1,913 15.5 195 
Utica a einne'- ee 14.6 128 64 74 1,684 16.6 139 
Washington, D.-6y:2:.4° See 15.1 660 70 71 7,428 15.4 629 
ME, dinadeabuke ese 4,596 tT 326 51 48 4,583 +t 288 
EE cs naretes cs 2,769 it 334 110 «117 2,845 tt 341; 
Waterbary ........... 984 9.4 114 66 68 1,044 10.5 144 
Wilmington, Del.f .... 1,537 14.5 152 63 75 1,428 13.4 162 
Woreetter ......... +. 2,490 12.8 222 59 59 2,484 12.8 223 
NINA ioe ced erecce ce 1,105 8.2 101 ~—s#5 64 1,248 9.4 141 
Youngstown ........... 1,763 10. 202 54 72 1,880 12.3 261 


Note.—For the cities for which deaths are shown by color, 


population in 1920 was as follows: Atlanta, 31; 


15; Fort Worth, 14; Houston, 25; Indianapolis, 11 
Louisville, 17; Memphis, 88; Nashville, 30; New 


ington, D. C., 25. 





the percentage of colored 


Baltimore, 15; Birmingham, 39; Dallas, 


; Kansas City, Kans., 14; Knoxville, 15; 
Orleans, 26; Richmond, 32, and Wash- 


*Based upon telegraphic reports received each week from city health officers. 
tAllowance has been made for the extra day, which must be added to the 52 weeks 


to give a period of 365 days. 


#Infant mortality rate is based upon deaths under 1 year 


and estimated births, 1930. 
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Farms Protested 





New Hampshire Commission 
Asked to Fix Standard 
Type of Construction on 
Basis of Present Needs 


State of New Hampshire: 

Concord, Jan. 13. 
Protests against costly power lines to 
country districts and suggestions that 
farmers and local contractors be au- 
thorized to erect poles and string wires, 
when economy could be thus effected, 
were made at a recent hearing before the 
Public Service Commission on rural elec- 

trification. 


George Putnam, president of the New 
Hampshire Farm Bureau Federation, 
urged that a standard type of power line 
construction be fixed by the Commission, 
preventing electric companies from in- 
stalling costly equipment at the expense 
of the rural customers. 

He said that these rural customers 
now have, within five years, to guarantee 
monthly payments sufficient to reimburse 
the company for the total cost of the 
lines. He contended it was .unfair to 
force small customers to shoulder the 
expense of installations designed to be 
adequate for the enlarged demands and 
enlarged services of a future period. 


Present Requirements 


According to Mr. Putman, lines using 
25 foot poles and wires merely heavy 
enough for present needs are acceptable 
to rural residents and are all for which 
those residents ought to be obliged to 
pay. 

“Fancy power lines,” he said, “planned 
to last forever, or carry high tension 
current, when and if such current is 
wanted, ought to be built at the ex- 
pense of the utilities. The original 
customer should rightly be expected to 
pay the minimum cost of the extension 
serving him, the installing company as- 
suming the cost of extra equipment or 
higher grade materials.” 


The State Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, Andrew L. Felker, urged that 
farmers and local contractors be per- 
mitted to furnish poles, dig holes, string 
wires and otherwise contribute materials 
and labor to electric extension projects, 
if, by so doing, economy could be effected, 


Rural Labor Proposed 

The commissioner said “It is a wonder 
jthat the farmer, burdened as, he is al- 
|ready, can afford to take upon his shoule 
ders the cost of these ‘gold-plated’ power 
lines.” 

_. He said it would be no more than fair 
if the farmers, “who get paid less than 
anybody else for their time,” should be 
enabled to contribute their labor to cut 
down the expense of electrification of 
the area in which they live. 


_ H, Styles Bridges, member of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission, presided at the 
hearing. Representatives of Farm Bue 
reau and agricultural organizations 
were present. A subsequent hearing will 
be held by the commission to give the 
utilities an opportunity to present their 
views on rural electric line extensions, 
it was announced. 











Chicago Concern Reinsured 
By Company in Ohio. 

State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Jan. 13. 
The American Old Line Insurance Co. 
of Chicago, has been reinsured by the 
Ohio National Life Insurance Co., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and has ceased busi- 


ness, according to an announcement by 
the Illinois Division of Insurance. 


City Official, Who Is Bond 
Agent, Held ‘Interested’ 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Jan. 13. 


A member of the city council of a 
municipality who is the salaried presi- 
dent of an insurance agency has, within 
the meaning of section 3808, general 
code, an “interest” in any surety bond 


furnished by the insurance agency to the 
municipality, Attorney General Gilbert 
Bettman has just held in an opinion to 
the Bureau of Inspection and Supervi- 
sion of Public Offices. 
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§Based upon deaths which occurred within the calendar year. 
Infant mortality rate for the cities in the birth registration area appearing in 


the summary. . 


as returned each week 


{Mortality rates based upon population Apr. 1, 1980; decreased 1920 to 1930; no 


estimate made. 


**Cities with no infant mortality rate are not in the registration area for births. 


TiNot available. 
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Decisions on Radio Applications 


Announced by Federal Commission 





Decisions on pending applications for 
broadcast and wireless permits as well 
as new applications filed have just been 
announced by the Federal Radio Com- 
‘mission as follows: 

Applications granted: 

City of Auburn, New York, granted modi- 
fication of construction permit to extend com- 
pletion date to Apr. 8, 1931. 

W8XAL, Crosley Radio Corp., near Mason, 
Ohio, granted modification of construction 
permit extending completion date to Jan. 
21, 1931. 

W2XE, Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., Long 
Island, N. Y., granted modification of con- 
struction permit extending completion date 
to June 1, 1931, 

W3XAB, Radio Corp. of America, Camden, 
N. J., granted authority to make temporary 
change in location from Front and Cooper 
Streets to 6th and Market Streets, Camden, 
for purpose of earrying out special tests of 
ultra short wave propogation on frequencies 
above 60,000 ke. 

WRNY, Aviation Radio Station Inc., New 


York City, granted construction permit to| 


make changes in equipment increasing 


rated maximum power of transmitter from | 


250 to 700 watts, including automatic fre- 


quency control and high percentage modula- | 
* t 
The decree is reversed and the cause 


ion, 

KTAP, Alamo Broadcasing Co., Inc., San 
Antonio, Tex., granted construction permit 
jo make changes im equipment including 


er! 


automatic frequency control and high per- 
centage modulation. 


WABC-WBOQ, 
Corp,. New York City, 
of construction permit 
date to Feb. 1, 1931. 


KFI, Earle C. Anthony, 


Calif., 


Atlantic 


Broadcasting 


granted modification 
extending completion 


‘, Ine., Los Angeles, 
granted modification of construction 


permit extending completion date to Apr. 
17, 1931, and commencement date to Jan. 


17, 


1931. 


WGCM, Great Southern Land Co., Gulf- 
port, Miss., granted license, 1,210 kc., 100 
watts, unlimited. 





rated 


power from 1 kw. 


Poling Electric 
Iowa, granted vol, assignment of license to 
Iowa Broadcasting Co. 

KGKB, Eagle Publishing Co., Brownwood, 
Tex., granted authority to extend time off 
ole to conform to appl. for construction per- 
mit. 

Set for -hearing: 

WDGY, Dr, Geo. W. Young, Minneapolis, 
Minn., requests construction permit to make 
changes in equipment increasing maximum 
to 2,500 watts; 
change frequency from 1,180 to 920 ke., and 


Co., 


WHP, WHP, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa., granted 
license 1,430 ke., 500 watts nicht, if. ls., 
shares with WBAK and WCAH. 

KWG, Portable Wireless Tel. Co., Stockton, 
Calif., granted license 1,200 kc., 100 watts, 
unlimited time. 


WIAS, Ottumwa, 


| [Continued on Page 12,Columu 3.) 





FAVORITE | 
LINE 


White Star, 





“Have several times changed sailing 
dates,” writes an executive, “in order 
to travel by my favorite line —White 
Star.” If you travel White Star on 
your business trips to Europe, you 
know what he means. 


Speedy trip—experienced people to 
cater to your comfoert—quiet rooms for 
conference and concentration—trained 
secretaries always within reach—radio 
tokeep you in touch with developments 
at home—ship to shore phone service. 


You can round out a full week at your 
office—sail Friday or Saturday, and 
reach London or Paris in time for ur- 
gent meetings the following week-end, 
A fleet of famous ships to sail on— 
Majestic, world’s largest; Olympic, 
Homeric, etc. Accommodations for 
every purse and plan Weekly sailings, 


*Quoted from an executive's letter to us, 


R. M. Hicks, Mgr., 1419 G St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C., or any author- 
ized steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE - 


ional Mercantile Marine 


\ 
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State Finance 
Half of California Savings Deposits 


Are Used in Real Estate Activities 


Disposition of Funds by Banks Shown by State 
Supervisor; 1930 Only 
With Drop in Number of Depositors 


State of California: San Francisco, Jan. 13. 


A tabulation of the disposition of the 
deposits made in the savings depart- 
ments of California banks, compiled by 
Joseph A. Crumb, Supervisor of Research 
and Statistics of the California Banking 
Department, and published in the cur- 
rent bulletin of the Department shows 
that over half of such funds are used 
in real estate activities either in_the 
form of mortgage loans or bonds. Pub- 
lic enterprises made possible by States, 
county, city and school bonds account 
for about 17 per cent of the total. United 
States Government bonds take up 10 
per cent and collateral loans 12 per 
cent. (This tabulation, showing the dis- 
tribution of loans and investments made 
possible by the accumulation of savings 
deposits in California banks, is shown} 
below.) 

Those who favor the dissipation of 
savings funds through spending for the 
immediate purpose of stimulating trade 
should be able to see, Mr. Crumb asserts, 
that the projects made possible by the 





mortgage loans and bonds in which sav- | 
ings deposits are invested cannot be im- | 
mediately liquidated, nor would it be} 
desirable if they could. Houses cannot | 
be torn down, he states, nor can farm- | 
ers’ improvements and orchards be up-| 
rooted. Continuance of trade depends 
upon normal savings and any improve- 
ment upon the status quo can only result 
from increased saving, not from_ less. 
“Spending to maintain our ordinary 
scale of living,” he declares, “is entirely 
justified but spending for the mere sake 
of using up accumulated stocks of goods 
has no economic justification whatever. 
“Any increase in public as well as 
private wealth must come as a result of 
individual saving and elimination of 
waste,” he says. “The capital fund 
which supports our basic economic struc- 
ture running into many billions of dol- 
lars originated in saving and the in- 
vention of labor-saving devices. The his- 
tory of the industrial, commercial and 
agricultural expansion of our nation can 
be told in terms of the ability of people 
from one generation to the next to forgo 
a part of the fruits of their own labor, 
building larger edifices for the next. 
Savings deposits constitute the contribu- 
tions of men and women of modest means | 
and we are now interested in knowing 
whether or not their wealth has in- 
creased as a result of this process.” 


Increase in Number 
Of Depositors Shown 


During the last two decades, according 
to statistics given by Mr. Crumb, the} 
number of savings depositors in Califor- | 
nia has increased from 589,069 to 3,330,- | 
279 with the year 1930 the only one in} 
the series to show a decline. The amount 
of savings deposits increased from $351,-| 
244,000 in 1910 to $1,890,136,000 in 
1930, with 1930 again the only one to 
record an actual decline. The iast year} 
showed a falling off in the number $f | 
savings accounts of 250,355 and a de-| 
cline in dollar amount of $37,805,000. | 

“It is significant to note,” comments 
Mr. Crumb, “that the previous depres- 
sion period of 1920, 1921, and 1922 did} 
not result in an actual decline in either 
the number of accounts or their amount. 
This present situation by contrast shows 
that money has been spent already and 
that more than 250,000 people in this 
State have been forced to draw their 
accounts out in their entirety. They 
needed no stimulus to spend.” 





Distribution of loans and investments made possible by the 


deposits in California banks: 


Class of loan or investment 


Urban dwellings 
Loans on improved property 
Loans on unimproved property .. 


Total 


|per capita savings is 6 per cent below 


}since 1908. 
|does appear to be on the upturn and 


Year in Two Decades 


The size of the average deposit account 
has shown a tendency to decline, ac- 
cording to Mr. Crumb. In 1929 it was ap- 
proximately $80 less than in 1920. The 
year 1920 shows a maximum of $617.55. 

“The number of savings accounts per 
1,000 population shows a very marked 
tendency to increase,” Mr. Crumb re- 


Bank Supervision 


* 


The following information relates t 


the New York 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


in in 


ports, “with an exceedingly high point! ajjis-chal Mfg deb 5s ’37 


reached in 1929, when everyone errone- 
ously assumed that the small investor | 
had forsaken the savings bank for the} 
lure of the stock market. However, dur- | 


Amer Smelt & Ref Ist 5s '47.. d 
Amer T & T coll 5s 46 SF.... bedeg 
Amer T & T cv 4%%s °33 (exp’a) 

Amer T & T deb 5%s °43 SF.. 





ing the last year the actual number of| 
savings depositors decreased by more; 
than 250,000 in spite of the increase in 
population which in normal years pro- 
vides most of the new accounts. This 
decrease in the number of accounts is 


| 
| 
| 


lconsiderably out of proportion to the| 


actual amount of decline in total savings 
deposits during the last year, and we are| 
forced to the inevitable conclusion that | 
the withdrawals were most apparent | 
among the modest-sized accounts—people 
on whom a period of depression falls) 
most heavily. . | 


| 
Ten-year Increase 


In Per Capita Savings 

“The per capita savings has increased 
over the 10-year period, indicating that 
the funds accumulated by the banks have 
more than kept pace with the growth of 
population. The peak was reached in 
1929 with a per capita figure of $345, 
but the slump during the past year has 
reduced it to the levels of 1925 and 1926. 
This is just one more indication that 
individual purchasing power particularly | 
among the small investors has already 
been considerably reduced as a result of 
the depression period.” J 

In a comparison of the varieties in 
the growth of the average savings ac- | 
count with per capita savings in the 
number of accounts per 1,000 popula-| 
tion, Mr. Crumb shows that the present 


normal in contrast to the 4.2 per cent | 
recorded in 1921 and that the number} 
of savings accounts is now 5 per cent! 
below normal in contrast to the 2.3 per 
cent recorded in 1922. “This is just 


}another way of saying,” he comments, 


“that savings business in relation to 
population as gauged by our normal ex- 
pectancy has already reached the lowest 
level recorded during the decade and 
we might add the lowest point recorded 
However, savings business 


we should encourage it. This has been 
true of the State savings banks since 
last March.” 

The years 1925, 1926, 1927 and 1928 
were good savings bank years and gen- 
eral business conditions were good, ac- 
cording to Mr. Crumb. “Savings de- 
posits accumulated because employment 
was plentiful,” he pointed out. “The 
field for investment was far more ad-| 
vantageous than it is today with a low! 
yield bond market and a falling off in 
the demand for high grade mortgage | 
loans. However, the savings banker | 
should realize nevertheless that now is 
the time to pioneer. By urging thrift 
and saving among his potential custom- 
ers he is building for the future—for a 
time when the general investment mar- | 
ket can consume all of his available 
long-time credit. People really learn to 
save in periods of depression and now| 
would. be a very poor time to tell them 
that their efforts were unavailing.” 


accumulation of savings | 


Per cent | 


Amount of total 


$414,335,000 
28,777,000 
. $442,812,000 


Business property and business undertakings— 


Loans on business property .. Sia 
Bonds of publie utility companies ...... 
Bonds on city real estate 


Total 


Agricultural enterprises 
Loans on farm land and dwellings 
Loans on unimproved property . a 
Bonds of irrigation, reclamation and 
Bonds on country real estate .. 


Total 
Collateral loans 
Civic and group enterprises— 
Bonds of municipalities 
School bonds ; 


Total 


State and county enterprises— 
State bonds 
County bonds 


Grand total 
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Decisions on Radio Applications 
Announced by Federal Commission | 


[Continued fron 


| increase power from 1 kw. to 1 kw. night and | 


$435,015,000 


$167,707,000 
18,984,000 
47,470,600 
15,070,000 


$249,231,000 | 


$227,337,000 


$126;218,000 
93,069,000 
$219,287,000 


$196,664,000 


$56,416,000 

45,028,000 
$99,444,000 
$20,346,000 


5.3 
1.1 


100.0 


$1,890,136,000 


ax Overassessments 


[Continued from Page 9.] 


decision rendered by the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals in the instant 
case for the above year, Diescher vy. Com- 
missioner, 18 B. T. A. 353. 


Estate of Mary R. Goelet 

Estate of Mary R. Goelet, Robert Goe- 
let et al., executors, New York, N. Y. 
An overassessment of estate tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $990,227. 

Of the overassessment $988,319.85 is 
caused by the allowance of a credit under 
the provisions of section 301 (b), Revenue 
Act of 1926, representing the amount of 
State inheritance taxes paid subsequent 


to the filing of the Federal estate tax /| 


return. Article 9 (a), Regulations 70. 
The amount of $1,903.40 is caused by 
the elimination of the value of a certain 
transfer erroneously included in the gross 
estate reported in the tax return since it 
is determined that such transfer was not 
made in contemplation of or intended to 
take effect in possession or enjoyment 
at or after the donor’s death. Section 
302 (c), Revenue Act of 1926; Appeal of 


assessment causes a proportionate reduc- 
tion of the interest. 


Estate of Charlotte M. Waters 


Estate of Charlotte M. Waters, Citi-| 


zens National Trust & Savings Bank, 
Executor, Los Angeles, Calif, An over- 
aasasemens . estate tax in favor of the 
axpayer is determined in 
Son One ae. the amount of 

Of the overassessment $26,481.08 is 
caused by the allowance of a credit un- 
der the provisions of section 301 (b), 
| Revenue Act of 1926, representing the 
amount of State inheritance taxes paid 
| subsequent to the filing of the Federal 
estate tax return. Article 9 (a), Regu- 
lations 70. ; 

The amount of $664.75 is caused by a 
| reduction in the value of certain shares 
| of the capital stock of a domestic corpo- 
| ration included in the gross estate since 
after an investigation it is determined 
that the value of the stock was mate- 
rially overstated in the tax return. Sec- 
| tion 302 (a), Revenue Act of 1926; arti- 
| cle 18, Regulations 70. 

The balance of the overassessment in 


| crease operating power from 


245 


kw. 
limited. 

Jack E. Stranger, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
requests construction permit 1,070 ke., 100) 
| watts daytime, and the use portable to test | 
' for location. 

WHK, Radio Air Service Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio, requests modification of license to in- 
1 kw. to 2% 


day, and change hours to un- 


kw. day and 1 kw. night. 

WDBO, Orlando Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Orlando, Fla., requests modification of license | 
to increase hours of operation from half 
| time on channel to unlimited. | 


Applications dismissed: 


| - The folowing applications for construc- | 
|tion permits, heretofore designated for | 
| hearing, have been withdrawn at request | 
| of applicants: 
| KMED, Mrs. W. J. Virgin, Medford, Oreg.; | 
| Corner Drug Store, Inc., Carlsbad, N. Mex.; | 
| Lynn Dickerson and C. A. Nietert, The} 
| Edison Shop, Brownsville, Tex.; WTFI, Toc- 
coa Falls, Institute, Toccoa Falls, Ga.; 
Herschel W. Ward, Parma, Mo. 
Broadcasting applications: 


WLEY, Carl S. Wheeler, The Lexington 


| 
| 


| Act of 1926; articles 33 and 34, Regula- 
|tions 70. 


Estate of Fred M. Woolworth 


Estate of Fred M. Woolworth, Nor- 
|man B. Woolworth et al., executors, New 
| York, N. Y. An overassessment of es-| 
tate tax in favor of the taxpayer is de- 
termined in the amount of $115,465.91. | 


The overassessment results from the| 
| elimination of the value of certain prop- 
erty erroneously added to the reported} 
value of the estate in a prior audit 
(which formed the basis for an assess- 
ment of a deficiency in tax) since, after | 
further consideration and conferences 
held in the Bureau, it is determined that | 
such property was transferred by a gift| 
not made in contemplation of, or in- 
tended to take effect in possession or 
enjoyment at or after the decedent’s 
= Section 402(c), Revenue Act of | 





Estate of Clara S, Parmly 
| Estate of Clara S. Parmly, Samuel! 
;P. Parmly, executor, Chicago, Il. An 
| overassessment of estate tax in favor 
|of the taxpayer is determined in the 
j}amount of $20,985.86. 

| The overassessment is caused by the 
‘allowance of a credit under the pro- 





Philip T. Clark, Executor 3 B, T. A, 514.| the amount of $876.92 is caused by the| Visions of section 301(b), Revenue Act 
of 


The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $3.75 is due to the remis- 
sion of interest assessed on a deficiency 
in tax, since the determination of an over- 


|allowance of additional deductions for 
|executor’s commission and attorneys’ fees 
paid subsequent to the filing of the tax 


jreturn, Section 303 (a) -(1), Revenue 


1926, representing the amount of 
State inheritance taxes paid subsequent 
to the filing of the Federal estate tax 
return, Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 


‘ 


tock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
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Air Stations, Lexington, Mass., construction 
permit to move transmitter from Lexington, 
Mass., to a location to be selected in Mas- 
sachusetts, move studio from Adams Street, 
Lexington, to Springfield, Mass., install a 
new transmitter, and change time from 1% 
time to unlimited’ on 1,370 ke. 

_WFDF, Frank D. Fallian, Flint, Mich., 
license to cover construction permit issued 
Dec, 16, 1930, to move transmitter and stu- 
dio from 51114 South Saginaw Street to 
503 South Saginaw Street and change equip- 
ment. 

WJAS, Pittsburgh Radio Supply House, 
427 Fourth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., license 
to cover construction permit issued Nov. 25, 
1930, to change equipment and increase 
power from ] kw. to 2% kw. day and 1 kw. 
night. 

WJJD, Supreme Lodge of the World, 
Loyal Order of Moose, Mooseheart, IIl., 
construction permit to change equipment. 

WLBC, Donald A. Burton, Muncie, Ind., 
construction permit to install a new trans- 
mitter. 

Pioneer Mercantile Company, Hotel El} 
Tejon, Bakersfield, Calif., construction per- 
mit to erect a new station to use 1,490 kc., 
5 kw., and unlimited hours, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Applications (other than broadcasting) : 

WNN, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., Mo- 
bile, Ala., construction permit for new 
transmitter on 6,785, 10,470, 12,970 ke., 200 
w.; limited public service; construction per- 
mit for new transmitter on 5,525, 11,050, 
22,100, 
ke., 200 w.; coastal service. WAX, Hialeah, 
Fla., construction permit for new trans- 
mitter on 6,695, 8,490, 13,180, 22,280, 5,525, 
11,050, 16,580, 22,100 ke., 350 w., coastal 
service; construction permit for new trans- 
mitter on 6,770, 10,450, 12,940 ke., 350 w.; 
limited public service. 

Varney Air Lines, plane NC-833-M, mod- 
ification of aircraft licenses for additional 
frequencies. 

WJA, Press Wireless, Inc., Chicago, IIl., 
construction permit for new station on 73 
ke., 10 kw., limited publie service. 

WNAJ, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., west of 
Angola, Ind., license covering construction 
permit for 278, 3,160 ke., 400 and 15 w. 

W1XT, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., 
Hingham, Mass., license covering construc- 
tion permit for 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 
6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300 ke,, 500 w., ex- 
perimental service. 

WBEN, Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, 
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Bank Deposits 


| Bonds Officially Considered Legal 
For Savings Bank Investment 


* 


The State of New York: New York, Jan. 13 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savin ‘ 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 


s bank investment: New 
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States Government 


(Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 


States Sales 
in in 
Which Thou- 


Legal sands Low _ Last 


101.28 101.28 
108.25 108.25 
106.25 106.25 
103.2 103.2 


High 
101.29 
108.25 
106.25 
103.2 


1 
1 
2 


abcdefg 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 


, ee 


w. day on experimental basis, on 600 ke. 

WBAX, John H. Stenger Jr., 
Barre, Pa., construction permit to change 
equipment. 

KGMP, Bryant Radio & Electric Co., 
Eilk City, Okla., request for authority to 
install automatic frequency control. 

WGST, Georgia School of Technology, 
Atlanta, Ga., license to cover construction 
permit issued Dec. 16, 1930, to change 
equipment. 


Broadcasting Station WHBQ, Inc., Mem-/} 


phis, Tenn., construction permit to change 
equipment. 2 

KGKO, Wichita Falls Broadcasting Com- 
pany, Wichita Falls, Tex., construction per- 
mit to move transmitter from 9th and 
Indiana Avenues to Seymour Road, Wich- 
ita Falls, Tex., install new fransmitter, and 
increase power from 250 w. night and 500 
w. day to 1 kw. on 570 ke, 

WJAG, The Norfolk Daily News, Norfolk, 
Nebr., construction permit to move trans- 
mitter from 114 Fourth Street to the west 
3 acres of east 7 acres of the S. E. % of 
the S. E. 44 of the S. W. % of section 21, 
township 24, range (1), west of the sixth 
principal meridian in Madison County, 
Nebr., or % mile west and %4 mile north 
of city limits on West Norfolk Ave., Nor- 
folk, Nebr., and change equipment. 


KOY, Nielsen Radio & Sporting Goods 


install a new transmitter, 


Applications (other than broadcasting): 

Howell Broadcasting Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y., construction permit for new sta- 
tion for experimental service. Some fre- 
quency around 3,000 ke., 250 w. 

W1XAK, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., li- 
cense covering construction permit on 1,604, 
2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,- 
300, 990 ke,, 50 kw.; experimental service. 

W2XDJ, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Inc., Deal, N. J., renewal of special experi- 
mental licenses, 

KGTA, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Wins- 
low, _Ariz., license covering construction 
permit for 278, 3,070, 3,076, 5,510 ke.; 400 
and 15 w. 

WCQ, Ford Motor Company, Lansing, III., 
modification of license for change in fre- 
quency to 393 ke.; aeronautical service. 

W6XAD, James W. Whiteford and Milton 
A. Austin, San Francisco, Calif., modifi- 
cation of construction permit for extension 
of completion date to June 23, 1931. 

W9XG, Purdue University, West La- 
fayette, Ind., modification of construction 
permit for extension of completion date to 
Apr. 1, 1931. 

KGTR, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Robert- 
son, Mo., license covering construction per- 
mit for 278, 2,722, 2,734, 4,108, 6,365, 8,015, 
12,180 ke.; 400 and 15 w. 


W9XI, University of Minnesota, Minne- 





N. Y., request for authority to voluntarily 
assignglicense to WBEN, Inc. 

WCAO, Monumental Radio, Ine., 811 
West Lanvale Street, Baltimore, Md., li- 
cense to cover construction permit issued 
Nov. 11, 1930, to move old equipment from 
848 North Howard Street to 811 West Lan- 
vale Street to be used as an auxiliary. 
| Modification of license to increase power 
from 250 w. to 500 w. day and 250 w. night 
‘with an additional 750 w. night and 500 


apolis, Minn,, renewal of experimental li- 
;cense for 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 6,425, 4,795, 
| 8,650, 12,850, 17,300 ke., 500 w. 

| WIXI, John Hays Hammond 
| Gloucester, Mass., renewal of experimen- 
| tal license for 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 
| 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300 ke., 500 w. 

| W65XH, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., 
| New Orleans, La., renewal of experimental 
license for 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 
' 8,650, 12,850, 17,300 ke, 1 kw. 


A 


Jr:, 


104% | 


110%, | 


865 | 


Wilkes- | 


Co., Phoenix, Ariz., construction permit to, 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS. ONLY 
PusiisHep WITHOUT COMMENT 


Security 


a Status 
cecnlace 


State Banks 


California: Edward Rainey, Superintend- 
ent of Banks, has announced: Bank of 
America, Los Angeles, granted permission | 
to locate branch at Whittier Boulevard and 
Atlantic Avenue, Belvedere Gardens, Los 
Angeles. Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago, permission granted to Stanley G. 
Harris to maintain an office as representa- 
tive in San Diego. 

Colorado: Grant McFerson, Bank Com- 
missioner, has announced: Farmers State 
Bank, Brighton, closed. 

Oregon: A. A, Schramm, Superintendent 
of Banks, has announced: Bank of Com- 
merce, Wasco, name changed to W. M. 
Barnett Bank. Bank of Wasco, Wasco, | 
name changed to Bank of Commerce. W. 
M. Barnett Bank and Bank of Commerce 
consolidated under title of latter. 


Recovery of Loss 


From Forged Check 
Is Obtained by Bank 


Delay in Giving Notice Held 
Not to Forfeit Implied) 
Warrant That Indorse- 
ments Were Genuine 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


lieved from its obligation arising from 
;the endorsement to the plaintiff of the! 
|check * * by the mere delay of the 
maker, or the plaintiff bank in not giving | 
|the defendant notice of the forged en- 
|dorsement after discovery, is bound, by 
reason of its endorsement of the check to 
plaintiff, to make good the amount of the 
check.” Judgment was accordingly en- 
tered in favor of plaintiff, from which 
| defendant appeals. | 
_ The rule is well established by a long | 
| line of“authorities that a bank upon} 
| which a check is drawn and which has 
paid the same upon a forgery of the 
payee’s endorsement, is entitled to re- 
| cover from the collecting bank the money 
| paid thereon, and is not estopped be-| 
;cause of mistaking the genuineness of | 
the signature of the payee, which it is 
not bound to know. (7 C. J. 692, 694; 
Leather Mfg. National Bank v. Mer- 
chants National Bank, 128 U. S. 26, 32 
|L. Ed. 342; Houseman-Spetzley Corp. v. | 
American State Bank, 205 Mich. 268, | 
171 N. W. 543; Citizens Bank v. Com-| 
mercial Savings Bank, 209 Ala. 280, 96) 
| So. 324; Wellington National Bank v. | 
| Robbins, 71 Kan. 748, 81 Pac. 487; Corn| 
| Exchange Bank ve Nassau Bank, 91 N. 
Y. 74, 43 Am. Rep. 655; First National 
| Bank v. City National Bank, 182 Mass. | 
130, 54 N. E, 24.) That this is the gen-| 
eral rule is conceded by defendant, but | 
it insists that plaintiff’s right of re-| 
covery is affected by (1) estoppel based | 
solely on the delay in giving notice of | 
the forgery after discovery, and (2) es-| 
toppel based on negligent delay in giv- 
ing notice of the forgery after discovery, 
coupled with the allegation that the delay 
resulted in loss of opportunity to re- 
cover damages from the forger. 


Yorgery Broke Warranties 
When defendant presented the check; 
with the forged endorsement to plaintiff 
and procured payment of the amount 
thereof, even if it made no express war- 
ranty, in law it represented that the 
endorsement was genuine and, plaintiff 
| being in ignorance of the forgery, de- 
fendant is liable for the money thus re- 
ceived; there was no consideration for 
this payment. Plaintiff’s right of action 
does no depend upon any express prom-; 
ise or warranty, but rather upon the im- 
plied warranty that all preceding en- 
dorsements are genuine and that it had 
good title to the check (sections 8472, | 
8473, Rev. Codes 1921). 

The endorsement of the payee having | 
been forged, the warranties were broken, 
defendant had no title whatever to the 
check and, consequently, no right to 
collect any money thereon, and plaintiff 
is entitled to recover the amount paid 
and its right to recover was not affected 
by delay in giving notice of the forgery 
after discovery. (Leather Mfg. Bank v. 
| Merchants National Bank, supra; United | 
States v. National Exchange Bank, 214 
U. S. 302, 53 L. Ed. 1006; American 
Exchange National Bank v. Yorkville 
Bank, 204 N. Y. Supp. 621; Yatesville 
| Banking Co. v. Fourth National Bank, 
| 10 Ga. App. 1, 72 S. E. 528.) 

Whether plaintiff’s right to recover 
would be affected in the event defendant 
had suffered loss or injury by reason 
of the delay in giving notice of the for- 
gery after discovery need not be deter- 
mined. While this question is raised by 
defendant’s answer, it was stipulated by 
counsel that at all times after the dis- 
covery by the said H. D. McIntire, on 
May 25, 1928, and thereafter, the said 
Sidney Smith, the forger, was not the 
owner of any property whatsoever and, 
was wholly insolvent and unable to pay} 
his debts and obligations, and that the 
prior endorsers are solvent. 

So that defendant does not bring it-| 
‘self within the exception announced: by 
many courts, i. e.: that though the right 
of action is not affected by delay in 
notice to a collecting bank, because of 
money or property obtained on a forged 
bill, note, or other instrument, yet such 
bank may defend on the ground that 
delay in notice after discovery resulted 
in actual prejudice. (Ladd & Tilton 
Bank v. United States, ‘30 Fed. (2) 
334; United States v. National Park 
Bank, 6 Fed. 852; Maryland Casualty | 
Co. v. Dickinson (Ky. App.), 280 S. W. 
1106; First National Bank v. Wolfe, 140 
Md. 479, 117 Atl. 898. 25 A. L. R, 170, 
and note; 8 C. J. YPOF; see also Hogan 
y. Thrasher, 72 Mont. 318, 233 Pace. 
1607.) 

For the reasons given, the judgment 
is affirmed. 





| 
| 








Law Sought in Oregon 
On Paying Motor Damage 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


and he urges the Legislature of that 
State to consider plans that have been 
|adopted in other States. Quite a num- 
ber of the larger States, such as New 
York, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Cali- 
fornia and others, have adopted what is 
known as financial responsibility laws, 
after their legislative commissions have 
made exhaustive studies upon the sub- 
| ject. 

|? “IT am not prepared to suggest the 
adoption of any particular course, but I 
do urge the members of this Legislature | 
to give some careful thought and con- 
sideration to this subject to the end that 
laws may be enacted which will dis- 
courage automobile accidents and as 
nearly as possible compel the payment 
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Issues 


Bonds Held Valid 
Despite Defect in 
Their Execution 


Facts in Case Construed 
To Support Obligation 
Though Lack of Proper 
Certification Is Shown 
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him as trustee to the assets of the cereal 
company. He testified: ; 

“Q. Now, Mr. Mehan, you testified 
you saw some of these bonds in the 
stationery room and some somewhere 
else around the plant up there. 

“A, Yes, sir. 

“Q. You knew Stephen Hicks pretty 
well? 

“A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. You knew what kind of a man he 
was. You don’t wish us to have the im- 
pression, do you, that Mr. Hicks might 
have picked up these bonds out of the 
stockroom and stuck them in his pocket. 

“A, Oh, no, Mr. Hicks was the sjoul 
of honor. 

“Q. He would never have done any- 
thing like that? 

“A, Never in the world. My poin 
there was that those were treated out 
there as stationery; kept in the stationery 
room on shelves where the letterheads 
were and so forth and they were treated 
as plain stationery until they were prop- 
erly executed by the company. 

“Q. Yes. Now in that connection, Mr. 
Mehan, you say there was maybe a 
couple of hundred of them out there? 

“A, At least. There was probably in 
the neighborhood of 200 of the various 
denominations; totalled about 200.” 


Evidence of Sale 
There clearly was confusion in fact. 


| There may be a possibility of accounting 


for the bonds upon a theory other than 
that the credits on the company’s books 
for $1,000 represent his payment for 
these bonds. We can not see it so. The 
evidence points so forcefully to the con- 
clusion that there was a sale of the 
bonds to Hicks that a different finding 
should not stand upon the evidence before 
us. It is true that the burden of proof 
is upon the plaintiff of showing that the 
20 bonds came to him as actual obliga- 
tions. Mere speculation or conjecture is 
not enough. 

Mehan was negotiating with Hicks for 
the transfer of his Cereal bonds for bonds 
of the Fruen Milling Company. The 
record before us does not show that he 
succeeded. All concede that Hicks was a 
bondholder. No other bonds than these 
20 are shown. The president of the 
Cereal company did not testify. There 
may be other testimony that will make 
the transaction appear different. All the 
evidence of value may not have been 
produced. But as it is we cannot let the 
finding stand. 

2. The further question is whether 
these bonds are valid if taken without 
attestation and the trustee’s certificate. 


contained the following: 

This bond shall not be valid for any 
pose until the trustee’s certificate endorsed 
hereon shall have been executed by Wells- 
Dickey Trust Company, Trustee. * * * 

In witness whereof, the said Fruen Ceredlf 
Company, a corporation, has caused this bond 
to be signed in its corporate name by its 
president and its secretary, and its corporate 
seal to be hereunto affixed, and has caused 
the interest coupons hereto attached to be 
executed in its behalf by the lithographed 
fascimile signature of its treasurer, this first 
day of October, 1918. 

Fruen Cereal Company. 


| A corporate seal was not attached. ‘s 
‘ 
pilr- 


Attest: 


Its Secretary 
By D. D. McEachim, its President. 
There was endorsed on the back: 
Trustee’s Certificate 
This is to certify that this bond is one of 
the series of bonds described in the within 
mentioned Deed of Trust or Mortgage. 
Wells-Dickey Trust Company, Trustee, 


Its Certifying Officer. 

Plaintiff’s Lien Upheld 
If Hicks gave his money for the bonds, 
signed by the president, though they were 
not attested by the secretary, and not 
certified by the trustee, and though the 
bonds provided that they should not be 
valid without the trustee’s certificate, a 
court of equity will give them effect. 
The principle which requires the court to 
declare the equitable result and impress 
the property with a lien notwithstanding 
the defective execution is illustrated in 
mortgage cases. Lebanon Sav. Bk. v. 
Hollenbeck, 29 Minn, 322; Howard v.- 
Iron & Land Co., 62 Minn, 298, 64 N. W. 
896, 1 Jones Mortgages (8 ed.) sec. 232. 
A search we apprehend would produce a 


quite parallel case. 

We find nothing in the general ce 
stated in 2 Fletcher Cyc. Corp. p. i; 
sec. 994, or 4 Thompson Corp. (3 ed.) p. 
287, sec. 2670, opposed. It does not con- 
trol the situation here. a 

The plaintiff’s equity is entirely clear. 
If Hicks paid $1,000 for the bonds he 
should have the lien and no one is injured. 
There is no one having a prior right if 
the plaintiff’s bonds are actual obliga- 
tions, The other bondholders are not 
injured. They of course would gain by 
excluding him, for their bonds would then 
have all the mortgaged property for 
security, which in fact should also stand, 
but would not, for the debt of the plain- 
tiff. 

Order reversed. 

LorING, J. took no part. 


of just claims growing ou 
ness in automobile traffic.’ 

Governor Norblad recommended the en- 
actment of a law designed to secure the 
election of a nonpartisan judiciary, and 
proposed that if current revenues will 
not permit of more extensive highway 
operations the State should issue bonds 
if such action will help to relieve the un- 
employment situation. 

Discussing State acquisition of Federal 
forest land, as proposed by the Federal 
Government, he recommended a law per- 
mitting the State to acquire the Siuslaw 
National Forest. 

The Governor declared that in general 
the tax laws enacted in 1929 should be 
continued unchanged for at’ least two 
more years. He urged, however, that a 
new law be adopted providing for an in- 
tangible tax to replace the law invalidated 
by the State Supreme Court, and that 
an act be passed for the refunding of 
the intangible taxes collected under the 


former law. 
He recommended the creation of 
code commission to revise the One de 
code and to recommend from time to 
time to the Legislature the repeal 
amendment of obsolete, confusing or con 
tradictory sections, 


t of careless- 









Appeal Sought 
On Decisions in 
Sabotage Cases 


American Agent Requests to 
Introduce Further Evi- 
dence to Commission on 
Claims Against Germany 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
basis of such testimony it would be pos- 
sible to argue that his entries in the 
book proved his, Witzke’s, connection 
with such witnesses. 

The United States having established 
a prima facie case, which Germany 
failed to meet, it was not incumbent upon 
the United States to prove who the in- 
cendiaries were but that nevertheless the 
United States did furnish conclusive evi- 
dence establishing who the incendiaries 
were. Among others who were directly 
or indirectly proven to have been in- 
volved in the destruction of Black Tom 
were Witzke, Jahnke and Kristoff. It 
wasy shown that Witzke had made ad- 
mis¥iéns that he and Jahnke were in- 
yolved in the destruction of Black Tom 
ge Germany admitted that Witzke may 
ave made such admissions. The Com- 
mission makes no finding in reference to 
such admissions or to the effect thereof, 
which the ‘American agent contends was 


error. 
“Alibis” Questioned 

Germany undertook to establish alibis 
for Witzke and Jahnke and wholly failed 
to sustain such alibis. The Commission 
failed to make any finding in reference 
thereto and the American agent con- 
tends that this was error, and that the 
inference to be drawn from a failed alibi 
is always against the party making that | 
defense. 

Kristoff’s admissions that he was im- 
plicated in the Black Tom explosion 
were made to his aunt, to Mr. Rushnak, 
and to the detective Kassman. The evi- 
dence establishing these admissions is re- 
viewed at length and the American 
agent argues that the Commission mis- 
apprehended this evidence and that its 
disregard of the evidence was based 


partly on surmises not supported by any | & 


evidence. 

The ‘Commission largely based its de- 
cision against the United States on the 
ground that Herrmann was a “‘liar.’”’ At- 
tention is called to the fact that the 
Commission refused to permit Herr- 
mann to testify before it, although the 
rules of the Commission provided that 
oral testimony might be taken in excep-| 
tional cases. Germany refused to pro- 
duce the contemporaneous report made 
by the German Minister to Chile to the 
German Foreign Office respecting the 
Minister’s interview with Herrmann be- 
fore Herrmann made his confession and 
which, if produced, would have shown 
whether Herrmann lied when he stated 
that he told the truth to the German 
Minister about his connection with the 
sabotage claims. The original of this 
report was admittedly in the possession 
of the German.-agent at The Hague, and 
tae German agent refused. to produce 
it Mecause he said he had produced all 
that his government had authorized him 
to produce. 

Testimony Corroborated 
ra is further argued that Herrmann’s 
testimony that he was employed by Ger- 
many to commit sabotage in the United 

States during the period of the United} 

States neutrality and the fact that he} 

was sent to the United States armed 

with incendiary devices for that purpose 
were finally admitted by Germany after 

Herrmann made his confession and his 

testimony had been corroborated by 

other witnesses. It is also poinfed out 
that the Secretary of the German Lega- 
tion admitted that Herrmann had made 
statements contrary to those contaihed 
in the document which he forwarded to 
the Commission as evidence and the 

Commission draws no inference there- 

from against Germany, but, on the con- 

trary, states that the secretary was a 

young man unfamiliar with the case and 

probably did not fully realize his obli- 
gation as a diplomatic representative to 
the Commission. 

With all of these facts established | 
and admitted, it is argued that it was 
error for the Commission to find that 
Herrmann’s confession was not true. 

Another point argued for reconsid- 
eration is that the procedure was irreg- 
ular, in that the umpire participated with 
the rational Commissioners in arriving 
at the decision, whereas the agreement 
between the United States-and Germany 
provided for two national Commissioners 
who should, in the first instance, con- 
sider each claim and in the event of a 
disagreement between the national Com- 
missioners, then the case was to be re- 
ferred to the umpire for final decision. 
The umpire had no jurisdiction over the 
eae until the national Commissioners 
had considered the same. The umpire, 
in this case having participated in the 
deliberations and decision of the national 

PComnissioners, it is claimed that the 





United States was deprived thereby of 
the independent judgment of the na- 
tional Commissioners and the right to a 
further hearing before the Umpfre in case 
of a-disagreement between the national 
Commissioners.  - 

New Evidence Gathered 

The Commission is also asked under 
the Act of Congress of July 3, 1930, to 
issue subpoenas for Herrmann, Hilken, 
Haslam, Hadler and Rintelen to appear 
and be examined before the Commission. 
None of these witnesses appeared before 
the Commission. Testimony was taken 
from all of them excepting Rintelen and 
the Commission disregarded the evidence 
of Herrmann, Hilken, Haslam and Had- 
ler as untruthful although in the case 
of Herrmann, request had previously 
been made by the American agent that 
his testimony be taken before the Com- 
mission, thereby giving the Commission 
an opportunity to examine him and to 
judge of his credibility. 

Notice is also given that new evidence 
in support of the claim is being collated 
and will be the subject of a supplementary 
petition. 


Head of Security Bureau 
In New York Appointed 


State of New York: 

New York, Jan. 13. 
Attorney General John J. Bennett has | 
announced the appointment of Paul J. 
McCauley, of New York City, as head of 
the State Bureau of Securities to suc- 
ceed Watson Washburn, who had charge! 
the Bureau under Attorney General 
H&nilton Ward. Mr. McCauley was for- 
merly secretary to Justices McGoldrick, | 
Rise and Sherman of the New York | 
reme Court. ‘ } 
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Federal Finance 


Draft of Operation Agreement Validity of Stock 


Of Kettleman 
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Treasury Operations 


Field Approved 


Provides for Working All Government Acreage as Unit 
And Will Also Aid Crisis in Midcontinent Field, 
Says Secretary Wilbur 


The Secretary of. the Interior, Ray the various Government lessees to deal 
Lyman Wilbur, approved the “form” of] as a unit on a basis of equality with the 


the agreement for unit opertaion of the 
North Dome of Kettleman Hills, Calif., 
oil field, Jan. 13, following a unanimous 
adoption of it by oil operators in con- 
ference at Los Angeles. 

The agreement provides for the opera- 
tion of all Government acreage in this 
field as one unit. It will prevent a waste 
of*400,000,000 feet of cubic gas per day 
alone in eight wells and will curtail over- 
production, the Secretary declared in a 
statement made public by the Depart- 
ment announcing the agreement. 

“As an immediate benefit,” Mr. Wil-} 
bur stated in commenting upon the pros- 
pect of consummating the agreement, 
“it will remove impending disaster to 
the fields of Oklahoma and Kansas as 
well as California and Texas.” He said 
the agreement “will be one of the wisest 
steps yet taken in the oil industry” and 
“its failure would have meant a turn to- 
ward chaos in the oil industry.” 

Although approved in form by Secre- 
tary Wilbur, final action of the Depart- 
ment will await the execution of the 
agreement by the companies and will be 
withheld until it is apparent that enough 
of the field’s acreage will be included to 
make the unit operation plan effective. 

The draft received by the Secretary | 
will be transmitted to Congress immedi- 
ately, it is pointed out. 

The statement follows in full text: 


Draft of Ketileman Hill 
Field Agreement Received 


Secretary Wilbur announced today re- 
ceipt of a draft of agreement for unit 
operation of The North Dome of Ket- 
tleman Hills, Californta, oil field, sub- 
mitted for the Department’s considera- 
tion following unanimous adoption of 
it by the oil operators. This agreement 
provides for the operation of all Gov- 
ernment acreage in this field as one 
unit, removing the necessity for offset 
drilling and consequent waste of oil and 
as. Present gas waste is estimated at 
over 400,000,000 cubic feet per day. As 
a considerable part of the area is Gov- 
ernment owned, the agreement must have 
the Secretary’s approval. 

This agreement has been approved as 
to form by the Secretary, but final de- 
partmental action will await the execution 
of/ the agreement by the companies and 
will be withheld until it is apparent that! 
enough of the field’s acreage will be 
included to make the unit operation plan 
effective. The Department may decline} 
to indorse the instrument unless certain 
privately owned areas are also included. 

Pursuant to the agreement, all op- 
erating interests will. be pooled in a cor- 
poration which will operate the Govern- 
ment area as one unit. The great ma- 
jority of other lands in the field is| 
owned by the Standard Oil Company, 
but these privately owned lands are 
to form a separate unit. An agreement 
is now being. negotiated between the 
Standard unit and the Government unit 





to provide for elimination of unneces-' failure would have meant a turn toward 


sary offset wells and coordination of 
drilling programs so as to conserve oil 
and gas to the utmost. This will allow 


U.S. Treasury || 
Statement 


Dec. 10 
Made Public Dec. 13 





' 





Receipts 


Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipt 
Income tax ......-.- 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts ...- 


psi geass $1,395,964.67 


S$: 


790,339.55 


1,576,184.46 
1,295,636.62 


Total ordinary receipts $5,058,125.30 


Balance previous day ..... 239,241,008.56 


MONE Fa vn wic cc cevesecest 
Expenditures 


General expenditures $9,625,882.67 


Interest on public debt .. 581,660.71 | 
Refunds of receipts ...... 266,427.48 | 
Panama Canal ........-. 20,530.27 


Operations in special ac- 

INE sp vccn's sev ected ; 3,257,583.78 
Adjusted service certificate : 

A enesbuen 67,327.36 
Civil-service retirement 

RS, RA 238,453.85 
Investment of trust funds 892,613.05 


Total ordinary expendi- 


tures $14,950,479.17 
Other public 


debt expendi- 





CMEOR. . v5 ewic.e dive wes cdeies 165,821.00 
Balance today .........+-- 229,182,833.69 
UNE Guvess es siseeser $244,299,133.86 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Jan, 13.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you that 
the buying rates in the New York market 
at noon today for cable transfers payable 
in the foreign currencies are as shown 
below: 





| ducing, waste 400,000,000 cubic feet of 


|to criticize the chairman of the board! 


|which was widely quoted in the press, 








Austria (schilling) 14.0793 
Belgium (belga) .....++. 13.9401 
Bulgaria (lev) ......++.0. -7193 
Czechoslovakia (krone) .....+-- 2.9627 
Denmark (krone) .......++ eccee 26,7228 
England (pound) ....... evecces 460.4627 
Finland (markkh) ....sseeeeees 2.5175 
France (fr@Re) ......cvsecceses 3.9216 
Germany (reichsmark) ......... 23.7744 
Greece (drachma) ........ wees 1.2942 
Hungary (pengo) ...-ssceceess 17.4782 
SE AOR). cohen teeon a 5.2346 
Netherlands (guilder) ......+.. 40,2420 
POE WO. CEPONO) 6400s 000000008 26.7261 
PONNRG MOOT) *.-..54 5 vvctecceces 11.2170 
Portugal (escudo) ........+000: 4.4916 
PAMTROMES CIB). «ok cncecss sevens 5944 
Spain (peseta) .....secesseeees 10.3873 
Sweden (krona) ...cccccccceces 26.7599 
Switzerland (franc) ............ 19.3672 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .......++..- 1.7684 
Hong Kong (dollar) .......+++: 24.8571 
China (Shanghai tael) ......... 32.5178 
China (Mexican dollar) .......+ 23.4375 
China (Yuan dollar) .......++-: 23.4583 
SRMUREMEER 2... css eardaases 35.9303 
MEET COORD, ni oc vnenctdeciadaris 49.4387 
Singapore (dollar) .....+ssee0s 55.9375 | 
Canada (dollar) .....scsceses:: 99.7876 
SE NR oka sais.) cabana 99.9218 
OUORS COMED ona c as abaacaeent 46.3333 
Argentina (peso, gold) ........ 68.1438 
razil (milreis) f | 
Chile (peso) 37 | 
Uruguay (peso) . 





Colombia (peso).... 
Bar silver 





}cent of the total due us, and I would 


Standard unit, instead of on a basis of 
individual competition. 

The draft received here will be im- 
mtdiately transmitted to Congress. Be- 
cause of the large values involved, and 
the importance of the precedent, the 
Secretary’s indorsement, when _ given, 
will provide that if the Act of July 3, 
1930, which conferred authority on him 
to approve unit operation plans, shall 
be repealed before the expiration date 
of the act, his approval will be inopera- 
tive. The act expires Jan. 31, 1931, and 
il is because of the shortness of the re- 
maining time that the draft is being} 
transmitted before receipt of the exe- 
cuted instrument. 


Plan Will Prove Aid 
To Mid-continent Field 


While the agreement has the endorse- 
ment of Secretary Wilbur as a conserva- 
tion measure it is regarded as of suffi- 
cient importance to justify an opportu- 
nity for Congress to examine it before 
it becomes final. 

Mr. George W. Holland of the Geolog- | 
ical Survey has been representing Secre-| 
tary Wilbur during negotiations iff Los| 
Angeles for the past two weeks. Nego- 
tiation by the Government permittees 
and oil operators in cooperation with the 
staff of the Geological Survey, headed 
by Dr. George Otis Smith, have been| 
proceeding for several months. 

In commenting on the prospect of con- 
summation of the agreement, Secretary | 
Wilbur said: | 

“The harnessing of Kettleman Hills | 
urder a unit operation plan will substi- 
tute economic production for expensive 
competitive overdrilling and extravagant | 
waste of gas. It will mean a longer life 
for the field and hence a greater utility 
in national defense. As an immediate 
benefit, it will remove impending disaster , 
to the fields of Oklahoma and Kansas | 
as well as California and Texas. Ket-| 
tleman Hills crude, more than 75 per| 
cent gasoline, could be produced at a rate | 
which would more than double Cali- 
firnia’s gasoline production and at a} 
low cost which would force invasion by | 
its surplus production into the markets 
of the mid-continent fields. 

“Nearly 30 wells can go into competi- 
tive production on expiration of the pres- 
ent Government-arranged shut-in agree- 
ment on July 1 if this unit agreement is 
not consummated. Eight wells, now pro- 


1 





gas a day, having an energy content as 
great as Hoover Dam’s expected daily 
production of electricity. This agreement, 
under which all interests, including the 
Government, will postpone and lengthen 
their financial return, will be one of 
the wisest conservation steps yet taken 
in the oil industry. It may well mark 
the turn of the corner toward stabilized 
economic conditions in that industry; its 


chaos in the oil industry. Combined with 
California State conservation law it will 
make possible the production use of hun- 
dreds of millions of cubic feet of nat- 
ural gas which would otherwise be 
wasted. 

The vision of the oil men whose 
earnest work has made this agreement 
possible, aided by the Geological Str- 
vey, has done the Nation a real service.” 


House Hears Views 


Of Banker Criticized 


Remarks of A. H. Wiggin of 
Chase Bank Are Discussed 


Recent quoted remarks of A. H. Wig- 
gin, Chairman of the Board of the Chase 
National Bank of New York City, re- 
garding economic conditions in the 
United States were discussed in the} 
House Jan. 13 by Representatives Tread- 
way (Rep.), of Stockbridge, Mass., and | 
Dunbar (Rep.), of New Albany, Ind. Mr. 
Treadway is a majority member of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. Treadway said: 

“It may seem somewhat presumptuous ; 
for a member of this House not repre- | 
senting a metropolitan district where 
large financial institutions are centered 


of the Chase National Bank, Mr. A. H. 
Wiggin, who in yesterday’s press is re- 
ported as having made a statement to 
his board of directors and stockholders, | 


not only of this @ountry but of Europe, | 
in respect to the financial situation at | 
the present time. I personally entirely | 
disagree with the findings of that gen-| 
tleman as to the possibility of the res- 
toration of business conditions and a 
revival of foreign trade. Stripped of 
its’ verbiage, he practically says three 
things—first, he advocates a reduction 
in tariff rates; second, a reduction in 
the wage scale paid in the United States; 
and third, a reduction of the debt owing 
this country by foreign countries. 


“First, as to reduction of the tariff 
rate, let me say that to the best of my 
recollection no rate in the act of 1930 
was touched except at the request and 
solicitation of American manufacturers 
or producers. Where a rate was not | 
criticized, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee did not give any consideration 
t. it whatever. Therefore, when a busi- 
ness man like Mr. Wiggin comes in with 
a statement that he objects to raising 
tariff rates, he should be specific in his 
instances rather than general in his 
criticism, 

“At the: insistence of President Hoover 
a practical and suitable flexible tariff 
provision was inserted in the bill, and 
if Mr, Wiggin can specify particular 
places where mistakes have been made 
in the bill, an opportunity is afforded 
him by application to the Tariff Board. 
He should specify wherein the Act of 
1930 unduly raises the rate. As a.mat- 
ter of “:ct there is a general raise of 
3 per cent in the whole act, 

Mr. Dunbar, who addressed the House 
following Mr. Treadway, suggested that 
the war debt payment plan of Great 
Britain which, he said, is. the only coun- | 
try paying her debt on a business basis, 
should be revised, 

He referred to all the war debts and | 
asserted that “we will not collect 10 per | 





not give you 5 per cent of the total for 


all we do collect.” 






War Debts 


( 











Drawn on Closed 
Bank Contested 


Railroad Company Contends 
Payment Not Materialized 
Until Actual Cash Is 
Received 











The validity of a payment by check 
to a railroad company for freight 
charges, involved in the case of Fuller- 
ton Lumber Co. v. Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co., No. 47, 
was argued before the Supreme Court 
of the United States Jan. 9. 

Counsel for the railroad company, A. 
C. Erdall, contended that, though a car- 
rier might receive checks on the ac- 
count of the person indebted by the 
shipment, actual payment did not ma- | 
terialize until the check was paid and 
the actual cash in the hands of the com- 
pany. This he urged by the force of | 
Ruling 207 of the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission, requiring carriers to re- 
ceive only “money” 
transportation charges. 

Stanley S. Gillam, for the Fullerton | 





in payment for| 


their daily 





be member 


munity far more homo- 
geneous and compact than 


any gathering of shacks 





Lumbér Company, contended on _ the 
other hand that payment by check was 
valid since nowhere in the acts regulat- 
ing carriefs or in the rulings of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is 
there a direct prohibition upon payment 
by check. 

It was explained to the court by coun- 
sel that upon receipt of a shipment, the 
Fullerton Lumber Company, on a Sat- 
urday, gave the railroad company’s 
agent a check in the amount of its debt. 
The check was not presented for pay- 
ment until some time after noon of the 
foHowing Friday when the bank upon 
which it was drawn closed its doors. 
The railroad brought suit, then, for the 
amount of the debt declaring that the 
check was no payment. 


Mr. Gillam pointed‘ out to the cour?! 


that it had been the usual practice of 
the lumber company to pay its obliga- 
tions to the railroad company by check 
and explained that, had this particular 
check gone through the usual course of 
procedure and been presented to the 


| bank before the close of the next busi- 


ness day, ft would have been cashed. 
However, he said, it was sent to Chicago 
and before it came back to the bank, 
its doors had been closed. 

The failure of the railroad to get its 
money was due to its holding the check, 


| he concluded. 


Questioned by the court upon the le- 
gality of the payment to the carrier by 


| check in face of the Commission’s order 


for payment in money, Mr. Gillam in- 


|terpreted payment by check as proper 


in the absence of direct prohibition. He 


X-CITY Is a “One 


Newspaper Town” 


whose families spreads far beyond the limits of a single city. Their 


contacts reach up and down the land and across the seas. 


lives. 


Their personalities transcend 


their environment. They cease to 


s of any “city” of steel 


and stone, theirs is a com- 


money and power. 


*A comprehensive survey of this market will be 
sent to advertisers or agents requesting “X-City” 
on their letterhead. 








Issuance of 8 Billions in 


Government Bonds Asked 


‘ Authority for the issuance of $8,000,- 
000,000 in bonds under the provisions of 
uhe second Liberty Bond Act, and author- 
ity that the Secretary of the Treasury be 
allowed to exempt the principal and in- 
terest of all bonds issued under that 
act from all taxes, except estate and 
inheritance taxes, is asked in a bill (H. 
R. 16111) introduced Jan. 13 by Repre- 
sentative Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, 
Oreg., chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. An identical bill is 
pending in the Senate. 





urged that the regulation was adopted 
to prevent payment in “kind.” 


ordinary course of business are, to all 
practical intents, considered on a par. 
with money. 

Mr. Erdall, advanemg the contention 
that no payment was made until the ac- 
tual cash was in the hands of the car- 
rier, urged that the purpose of the regu- 
lation was to prevent carriers from giv- 
ing undue preferences to shippers 
through allowance of credits and the pos- 
sibility of rebates. 

It was declared by Mr. Erdall that the 
carrier accepts checks in payment of ob- 
ligations not in reliance upon the solvency 
of the bank upon which they are drawn 
but upon the financial standing of the 
debtor. In the present case, he pointed 
out, the record disclosed that the agent 





‘receiving the check had been instructed 
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, ; Checks, | 
he said, circulate as money and in the| 
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[Earnings of Telegraph 
Companies for November 


Current earnings in November afid in 
the first 11 months of 19380 of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph os and of 
the American Telephone elegraph 
Company, as reported to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, have just been 
made public by the Commission, 
| full text of the Commission’s report fol- 
lows: . 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Month of 

November 1930 1929 
Total oper. revenue $9,090,754 $9,582,746 
Net oper. revenue .. 3,019,686 3,724,665 
Net oper. income .. 2,702,969 3,017,257 


| Eleven Months 

| Total oper. revenue 104,959,083 102,100,662 
Net oper, revenue .. 36,351,402 43,680,401 
Net oper. income .. 30,450,322 36,168,857 


Western Union Telegraph Co. 


Month of 


| November 1930 1929 

Total oper. revenue $9,328,438 $11,365,242 
Net oper. revenue 1,161,027 1,887,406 
Net oper. income 264,852 1,108,446 


Eleven Months 
Total oper. revenue 120,009,377 133,579,302 
Net oper. revenue .. 18,022,587 23,896,127 
Net oper. income .. 8,253,593 14,177,985 
mnnnnnnnneeanmmninninnn pimps 
to advise his superiors of the condition 
|of the bank and to accept checks only 
| from persons and concerns financially re- 





| sponsible. 
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Applying Business Principles 
to Work of Courts 
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Manner in Which Cases Are Assigned for 
Trial in Ohio Court Under Direction of a 
Commissioner Outlined by Chief Justice 


By JUDGE HOMER G. POWELL 


Chief Justice, Court of Common Pleas, Cuyahoga County, State of Ohio 


adverse criticism of our ‘court by 

the newspapers. Most of it was 
directed toward the administration of 
criminal justice. 

The judges took drastic action. Not- 
withstanding the fact that a State law 
gave the prosecuting attorney the sole 
right of the setting of criminal cases 
for trial, we took that away from him 
and placed it in the hands ofa criminal 
assignment commissioner. We applied 
the principles of our assignment system 
in the civil division and made it work- 
able in our criminal branch. 
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As a result of the application of busi- 
ness principles to our criminal division 
our docket is up to the minute. 

After we had corrected the evil, as 
just indicated, the judges of our court 
realized that there was something 
wrong in our civil division. Although 
we had the most. efficient assignment 
system of any court in this country 
there was entirely too much lost motion 
in the transaction of the business of 
the court. 

In order to obtain the couperation of 
the bar, the judges of our court re- 
quested the president of the Cleveland 
Bar Association.to appoint an advisory 
committee of leading lawyers, repre- 
senting the various classes of litigation 
in our courts. 

Before there was any change made in 
our system, or any new rules adopted, 
the matter was first submitted to this 
advisory committee for their approval, 
and if approved, was then submitted to 
the judges for adoption. 

The lawyers, having taken an active 
part in devising our system, were under 
obligations to cooperate and support 
the judges in the enforcement thereof. 


Our method of assigning cases for 
trial is simplicity itself. We have three 
terms of court each year during which 
jury cases are tried, to wit, the Jan- 
uary, Apri] and September terms. 
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The laws of Ohio require us to try 
cases in the order in which they have 
been filed. As filed, the cases are num- 
bered in rotation. 

The assignment commissioner's of- 
fice makes out a card for each case, 
known as the “assignment card.” This 
card contains the number of the case, 
names of the parties, names of all coun- 
sel of record and their telephone num- 


Sosa YEARS AGO there was much 


Taxes as Factor 
in Field of 


Business ,,_.,? 


ixwell L. Pierce 
Secretary, Board of 
Equalization, State of 
California 
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FEW YEARS AGO investments 

were seldom discouraged because 
of the tax burden involved. That fac- 
tor was too insignificant. This is no 
longer true. Whether or not we ap- 
prove, government is taking a con- 
stantly increasing share of the proceeds 
of business. 

Formerly, if the profits from an en- 
terprise were so marginal that they 
were seriously affected by tax pay- 
ments, the owner could well have con- 
cluded that, in. any event, his capital 
would be better invested elsewhere. 
Taxes themselves would not have im- 
pelled him to this conclusion. 

During the past year, the California 
State Board of Equalization has had 
occasion to examine the operation of 
our revenue system with specific refer- 
ence to comparative tax burdens. We 
have found the costs of government 
taking, in many instances, a large pro- 
portion of the proceeds of property. 
Taxes, particularly on real estate and 
other tangible property, have increased 
to such an extent, that they threaten 
to make its ownership unprofitable. 

A thoroughgoing analysis of the sit- 
uation is needed. This requires an ade- 
quate technical study and time within 
which to complete it. Attempts to pro- 
vide immediate relief through new 
methods of taxation may‘add to the 
ultimate burden without bringing abeut 
any real improvement. 

It is time that citizens face frankly 
the proposition that the services which 
they are demanding of government may 
cost more than they are in a position 
to pay. In our private finances we fre- 
quently abandon projects, desirable 
enough in themselves, but beyond our 
ability to afford. A good New Year’s 
resolution for the citizen and taxpayer 
would be to use the same reasoning 
with reference to public expenditures. 

What California ‘needs is not more 
taxes, but better distribution of present 
tax burdens and a definite plan to limit 
future burdens so that they will not 
increase faster than our ability to meet 
them. 


ber. If any of the counsel are located 
in cities outside of our jurisdiction, that 
fact is noted. 


After a case reaches our “active list” 
all subsequent passings are noted on 
this card, as well as all future entries. 
This card gives a complete history of 
the case from the time it first appears 
in the active list until its final dispo- 
sition. 

v 

Six days before the opening of each 
term of court, the assignment commis- 
sioner prepares a list of about 300 
cases, beginning with the lowest num- 
bered case on our docket not disposed 
of, and thence in numerical order. This 
list is published in the Daily Legal 
News, which is our official court paper. 

We have “passing slips,” space for 
the case number, the names of parties, 
the time to which it is passed, and for 
the signature of counsel. 

While this case appears in the active 
list, counsel by agreement may pass 
the case to a later date in the term, sub- 
ject to the approval of the assignment 
commissioner. This consent may be ob- 
tained by telephone, with authority to 
sign counsel’s name, which must be 
initialed by the person so authorized 
to sign. 

We permit three passings each term. 
The fourth passing automatically takes 
the case to the heel, which is equivalent 
to a continuance for the term. 

The first day of the term of the court, 
and daily thereafter, 3 o’clock p. m. is 
the dead line for the acceptance of pass- 
ing slips. No slips are accepted on 
Saturday. 

After 3 o’clock p. m. on Thursday of 
the week previous to the opening of the 
term of court, from the cases remaining 
in the active list, the assignment com- 
missioner takes: such number in their 
numerical order, as he believes will 
keep the trial courts busy for one day. 
These cases then appear in the “trial 
list.” 

No case will be taken out of the trial 
list, except for cause arising after said 
case has been published in the trial list. 


Each day cases are added to our ac- 
tive and trial lists and this continues 
throughout the term. 


Late Friday afternoon the Commis- 
sioner assigns a case to each court room 
for trial, notifying counsel. Promptly 
at 9:15 a. m.,-on the first day of the 
term, the trial] proceeds. This continues 
with clock-like regularity until the close 
of the term. 

All court rooms are connected to the 
assignment room by intercommunicat- 
ing telephones. It is the duty of the 
clerk in each court room to keep the as- 
signment commissioner constantly ad- 
vised of the progress of the case. 
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In the assignment room there is a 
large blackboard with a special space 
for each court room. Upon this black- 
board is the number of the room, the 
name of the judge sitting therein, the 
number of the case, the names of the 
parties, and the names of the counsel 
trying the case. 

As the progress of the trial is re- 
ported by the clerk in the trial room, it 
is noted on this blackboard. Ata glance 
the assignment commissioner is in- 
formed as to the progress of the trial 
in each court room, and can form a 
fairly accurate estimate as to when a 
court room will be open for the next 
case in the ordinary procedure. 

When notified that the trial court has 
started his charge, the Commissioner 
calls counsel in the next case. At the 
completion of this call, the time is 
stamped on the assignment card, which 
goes to the trial room with the files in 
the case. 

If counsel do not report within 15 
minutes, it is the duty of the court room 
bailiff to again call counsel to ascertain 
the reasons for delay, Which he reports 
to the trial judge. 

Each morning an assistant in the as- 
signment room calls the attorneys hav- 
ing cases on the trial list. He en- 
deavors to talk with the lawyer having 
the case in charge, to ascertain whether 
or not the case is settled or will go 
to trial. 

If his information is that the case is 
settled, he asks for the entry, calls op- 
posing counsel, and if confirmed this 
entry is made without the necessity for 
either party or counsel making a trip to 
the court room, or a trial judge losing 
any time. 

v 

The assignment commissioner has in 
his office a book known as a “tickler,”’ 
upon which is entered the number only 
of each case filed in our court, with a 
designation whether it is divorce, 
equity or jury case. 

After each case appears on‘our active 
list, the dates of subsequent passings 
and final entries are noted in their or- 
der in this book. By this method the 
assignment commissioner can instantiy 
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Power of State Board to Approve Charges 


Which Are Fair to Both Companies and the Insuring Public 
By A. L. ROARK 


Secretary, State Insurance Board, State of Oklahoma 


dustrial compensation act in 

Oklahoma, the State Industrial 
Commission was created which Com- 
mission has jurisdiction and authority 
over claims of injured workmen pro- 
tected’ under the compensation act. 
Awards made by the State Industrial 
Commission for claims under this act 
are subject to appeal to the State Su- 
preme Court on questions of law only, 
the Industrial Commission being the 
court of last resort in questions of fact. 


The insurance companies’ licenses to 
write compensation insurance, as well 
as all other forms of insurance, are is- 
sued by the Insurance Commissioner or 
the Insurance Board and the Insurance 
Board has authority, supervision and 
regulation over the rates of premiums 
charged for various classes of indus- 
tries. This is based on the compiled 
experience of the insurance companies 
over a period of three to five years. 


The underwriting experience consists 
of the premiums received, losses paid 
and expense incident thereto. If the 
combined expense and losses of the 
companies amount to more than the 
premiums received we call the result 
an. underwriting loss, while on the 
other hand, if the premiums amount to 
more than the combined expenses and 
losses, we call the result an underwrit- 
ing profit. 


The investment experience of the 
companies is also due to be considered 
under the ruling of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of this State. After compiling the 
investment and underwriting experi- 
ence over a period of years, if it is 
found the companies are making exces- 
sive profits, it is the duty of the Insur- 


Wis THE PASSAGE of the in- 


OSS 100 


give information as to the status of 
any case. 


We endeavor to regulate our trial 
list so that if a case is not reached the 
first day, it will be reacbed before noon 
of the following day. This would hap- 
pen in all cases were it not for engaged 
counsel. 


We recognize engagements of counsel 
in the United States District Court, the 
State Court of Appeals, the’ Probate and 
Insolvency Court, the Municipal Court 
of Cleveland, and, of course, in our own 
court. The criminal court has priority 
over the civil. 


The engaged counsel problem is the 


only fly in the ointment. If someone 
can invent a method whereby one law- 
yer can be in two. separate courts, try- 
ing two distinct cases at the same time, 
he would’earn the undying gratitude of 
all our judges, as well as that of our 
assignment commissioner. 


Immediately after we began the op- 
eration of conducting our court as a 
business man would manage his busi- 
ness, the results were amazing. The 
work accomplished by the judges in- 
creased 66 2-3 per cent. The judges put 
in no longer time than they did under 
the old system, but each trial judge was 
free to devote his attention to the busi- 
ness of trying cases. 


In developing our system our judges 
have endeavored to carry out the consti- 
tutional injunction that justice should 
be had without denial or delay. 


ance Board to order a reduction of rates 
commensurate with the risk. On the 
other hand, if experience shows the 
companies do not get a fair return the 
law would require an increase of rates 
commensurate with the risk. 


The law provides that the Insurance 
Board shall allow rates of premiums 
which are adequate to the solvency of 
the insurance companies and at the 
same time fair to the insuring public. 
Since the law requires employers of 
hazardous occupations to provide com- 
pensation insurance, ifisuch: employers 
are not qualified as self-insurors, and 
there is no provision for forcing an in- 
surance company to write compensation 
insurance for any particular risk, a 
plan of experienced rating has been 
adopted and approved whereby risks 
providing a premium of $600 or more 
can be given a credit or debit rate 
based on the experience of the individ- 
ual risk. 


If the risk has a bad experience a 
debit rating is given in proportion to 
the experience, while if the experience 
shows losses below normal a credit is 
allowed in the same proportion. One 
of the primary reasons for the adoption 
of this plan was to encourage the use 
of all safeguards possible in order to 
keép down accidents. 


It, sometimes happens that the em- 
ployer becomes careless of safety de- 
vices because his liability is covered by 
insurance. My contention is that an 
industry which depends upon the man- 
agement of a man who will neglect the 
safeguards of the employes merely be- 
cause the liability of the industry is 
insured, has no right to exist. The in- 
surance will partly make up to the fam- 
ily of the employe, called by accident, 
for the salary which has been cut off, 
but the insurance will not give back 
the life lost. There is a loss that no 
insurance can replace. 


In spite of the increased safeguards 
thrown around employes and a more 
effective system of accident prevention 
adopted from time to time, we are told 
that the tendency has been, since com- 
pensation insurance first started in 
Germany, for the compensation insur- 
ance rates to climb upward. One rea- 
son for this is that more laws have been 
enacted from time to time allowing 
more liberal indemnity. Other reasons 
are, however, that the public are be- 
coming more and more educated in ef- 
fective methods of paying through 
claims. Ambulance chasing lawyers 
have assisted greatly in creating this 
condition, and unscrupulous and un- 
ethical physicians have had their part 
in creating such a condition. 


One thing I have noticed in checking 
compensation experience within this 
State is that although the law has not 
been changed in regard to the indem- 
nity. schedule for compensation insur- 
ance in Oklahoma since 1928 the per- 
centage of medical fees has been on a 
steady climb. This condition, of course, 
necessarily helps to keep compensation 
insurance rates on a high level. The 
constantly increasing transfer of man 
power to machine power has a tendency 
to decrease the number of employes 
which at the same time has a tendency 
to increase the accident hazards in pro- 
portion to the number of workmen. 
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Is issued after March 4 of each year 


at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 
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Work of State Agency Includes Aiding Un- 
employed, Setting Up of Safety and Health 
Standards and Helping to Settle Disputes 


By JOHN HOPKINS HALL JR. 


Cominissioner of Labor, Commonwealth of Virginia 


for existence is to lighten the 

burden of mankind, has in too 
many instances increased that burden 
by mass production, abolishing the in- 
dividual worker and ofttimes increasing 
production with fewer employes. It has 
also prohibited the employment of per- 
sons over 45 years of age, thereby 
literally throwing millions of people ou 
of work. : 

v 

This brings us to the greatest prob- 
lem of the present era—unemployment 
—strong, intelligent, able-bodied men 
and women willing to work and person- 
ally earn their own living without be- 
ing objects of charity, with an ‘abund- 
ance of wealth, food, elothing and 
natural resources all about them, yet, 
forced into idleness and poverty with 
its consequent misery, degradation, un- 
rest and crime. 

This is indeed a problem which chal- 
lenges modern civilization and calls for 
an immediate solution. The funda- 
mental thing with any individual is em- 
ployment, and hence the Labor Depart- 
ments, both State and national, are 
greatly concerned with this solution. 

The Federal and State governments, 
recognizing this necessity, have estab- 
lished the “public employment service,” 
finding jobs for the jobless and filling 
positions for the employer without cost 
to either and with the least labor turn- 
over. 

The public employment service acts 
as a clearing house for the demand and 
supply of labor and at the same time is 
a valuable channel which prevents un- 
necessary idleness and the evils attend- 
ing unemployment. 

Many cases might be cited in illustra- 
tion of the evils of the private employ- 
ment services, where, due to misinfor- 
mation, those seeking employment have 
been exploited both by the private em- 
ployment agencies and by the employer. 
They ofttimes exact a fee and in addi- 
tion have charges for transportation, 
hospital fees, etc., which leaves the man 
seeking the job practically penniless. 

In addition, they have been known to 
frequently supply jobs to men who al- 
ready had jobs rather than to the job- 
less man, thereby creating another va- 
cancy for which they receive a fee for 
filling. But for every applicant who can 
afford to pay a fee, there are hundreds, 
who, out of their meager savings from 
their last job, have barely enough to 
carry them and their families along to 
the next job. To these the public em- 
ployment service is a salvation. 

While the Federal Government, as 
well as State of Virginia, have very 
wisely established and maintained for 
several years employment services in 
their Labor Departments, yet, the ap- 
propriations have been so inadequate 
and meager that the greater opportun- 
ity for service has been lost. 
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The next important thing, after hav- 
ing provided employment, is to see that 
the employe does not injure himself 
or his fellow worker in his employment, 
either through mechanical hazards or 
those involving health. As a result it 
is very necessary to have proper safety 
and health standards, and adequate and 
efficient factory inspection, thus not 
only protecting the worker in his em- 
ployment, but the industry itself. 

These’ safety and sanitary standards, 
however, should not be fixed by de- 
tailed statutory laws, but powers should 
be accorded some authority to promul- 
gate the necessary safety and sanitary 
standards required in the particular 
industry, and the Department of Labor 
and Industry should be empowered to 
enforce them. 

The last session of the Virginia Gen- 
eral Assembly did provide a Commis- 
sion to make a study of this question 
and it is to be hoped that some law 
will be enacted whereby standards of 
safety may be set up in our Virginia 
industries similar to those in other 
modern industrial States. 

The greatest toll of human life and 
limb is encountered in the mining in- 
dustry. 

Since the early period in which mine 
developments took place, progress has 
necessarily been made along other lines 
in relation to mining, such as timber- 
ing, transportation, preparing the coal 
for market in varying sizes, etc., until 
today it is possible to operate a dan- 
gerous and gaseous mine with a com- 
paratively small number of. fatal and 
nonfatal accidents, provided the knowl- 
edge gained is applied efficiently. 


Ts MACHINE, whose sole excuse 
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During the experimental period a 
terrible toll has been paid in workmen 
injured and killed. However, when con- 
sideration is given modern machinery 
and appliances, together with the pres- 
ent scientific knowledge of mining, it 
is apparent that these lessons have not 
been learned, or, if so, not applied, as 
thousands of men are continually being 
injured and killed annually. 

For the report year ended. Sept. 30, 
1930, there were 41 fatal and 852 non- 
fatal accidents in the coal mines of 
Virginia. 

It is the duty of the mine inspectors 


(who must be experienced miners) to 
visit all the mines and pay particular 
attention to the most dangerous and 
hazardous portions thereof; to provide 
proper safeguards, ventilation, and pre- 


cautions to prevent injury to the men . 


and destruction to the mines. 

Virginia has fairly good mine laws, 
but the Division of Mines is greatly 
handicapped by inadequate appropria- 
tions. 

The Department of Labor and Indus- 
try in Virginia has no statutory provi- 
sions regarding conciliation of labor 
disputes. The Department, however, 
keeps constantly in contact with both 
employer and employe and whenever 
the opportunity presents itself offers 
its services to placate a dispute between 
employer and. employe. 
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While many otherwise harmful strikes 
have been avoided or brought to a sat- 
isfactory conclusion, with beneficial re- 
sults to both employer and employe, 
yet, the Department is greatly handi- 
capped in not being provided by law 
with necessary authority. Keeping the 
industrial peace is most essential in 
our modern industrial and social order. 

The present unhappy situation at 
Danville and Schoolfield, Va., where 
something over 4,000 men and women, 
who together with their dependents to- 
taling 15,000, have been for the past 
three months on strike against the Dan 
River and Schoolfield Cotton Mills; is 
to be greatly deplored. 

Although the Virginia Department of 
Labor and Industry, together with the 
Federal Department of Labor, tried in 
every way through moral suasion to 
concilate this dispute, yet, without any 
authority in law it has thus far been 
unable to accomplish this most desired 
result. F 

If Virginia is to avoid the mistakes 
of other industrial States and profit 
thereby, an aroused public sentiment 
fostered by a liberal, progressive group 
of disinterested citizens must formulate 
and enforce an industrial code to meet! 
modern industrial conditions. 

Local authorities must be in some 
way held responsible for local condi- 
tions and not be allowed to pass this 
responsibility and expense on to the 
State, as has been the case in this 
strike. 

Notwithstanding this, however, the 
record of the strike of these 4,000 men 
and women at Danville, Va., has been 
one unparalleled in the history of 
strikes in this country; no property 
damage; no personal injury and com- 
parative little disorder among this large 
number of people. 
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We cannot hope to thus escape un- 
scathed in all future disputes, because 
of necessity the human element will oft- 
times cause ‘an individual to break the 
discipline of his union, producing prop- 
erty damage and bloodshed. 

_ This can, and should be avoided; pro- 
vided, as indicated above, the proper 
public sentiment is created whereby 
these disputes may be promptly and 
equitably adjusted to the benefit of em- 
ployer, employe and the State. 


Dangers Involved 
in Drinking Raw 
Milk Discussed 


By 
Dr. C. A. Harper 
Secretary, Board of 
Health, State of Wiscon- 
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DEVOTEES of raw milk, of whom 
there are known to be large num- 
bers throughoat Wisconsin, are con- 
tinually threatened by two particularly 
dangerous enemies, typhoid fever and 
septic sore throat, and their children 

are endangered by scarlet fever. 

In scattered localities, chiefly the 
larger cities of the State, local milk 
ordinances lessen the danger of con- 
tracting these diseases, by means of 
rigid sanitation provisions, but in the 
greater area of the State unpasteurized 
milk frequently has given rise to seri- 
ous epidemics and innumerable in- 
starices of contagion. 

Septic sore throat has reached epi- 
demic severity in a number of commu- 
nities during the past five years, and 
all of these epidemics have been traced 
to the milk supply of the victims. 

To the old question as to whether 
safeguarding milk should fall to the 
duty of the community or the milk in- 
dustry, leading cities of the State have 
assumed the duty from a_ municipal 
standpoint, and the State Board has 
urged that this public health measure 
be adopted by the smaller communities 
until all milk produced in Wisconsin 
will be so handled as to be absolutely 
safe. 

_ The majority of raw milk drinkers 
in this State, the Board believes, drink 
it from necessity rather than from 
choice, due to lack of pasteurizing fa- 
cilities in the rural reaches. 
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